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We've  changed  the 
rate  structure 
in  Chicago 

Our  new  single-rate  plan  for  national  advertisers 
and  retail  stores  is  pleasant  linage  history  hereabouts 

National  advertisers  are  giving  Chicago  another  look.  Now 
they  can  buy  the  Chicago  Sun -Times  and  the  Chicago 
Daily  News  from  the  retail  store  rate  card. 

This  revolutionary  idea  has  brought  $574,346.80  into 
our  till  in  additional  advertising  schedules.  In  120  days. 
Not  all  of  it  came  from  our  competitors.  Some  came  from 
other  media.  Some  came  from  advertisers  who  recognize 
a  great  “buy”  when  they  see  one. 

Chicago  Sun-Times 
Chicago  Daily  News 

Marshall  Field,  Publisher 
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IN  SAN  ANTONIO... 

The  Light  has  the 
SUNDAY  PUNCH! 


First  Choice  of  Readers! 


First  Choice  of  Retailers! 


SUNDAY 
EXPRESS 
AND  NEWS 


SUNDAY 
EXPRESS 
AND  NEWS 


SUNDAY 
EXPRESS 
AND  NEWS 


SUNDAY 
EXPRESS 
AND  NEWS 


133,244  97,935  99,136  65,307 

Total  Circulation  A.  B.  C.  City  Zone 

(March  1964-  Publishers'  Statements) 


4,332,096 1 1 3,565,271 1  1 1,675,528 1 1 1,341,751 

Retail  Display  Linage  Dept.  Store  Linage 

(First  Eight  Months  1964) 


And  during  the  week.  The  Evening  Light  is 
First  in  Daily  Circulation  and  First  in  Retail  Advertising... 
Reaches  67%  of  All  Newspaper  Households! 


Represented  Nationally  by  Hearst  Advertising  Service  Inc. 


THE  HEARST  NEWSPAPERS 


Albany  Times-Union 

Albany  Knickerbacker  News 

Baltimore  News  American 

Boston  Record  American  and  Sunday  Advertiser 


Los  Angeles  Herald-Examiner 
New  York  Journal-American 
San  Antonio  Light 
San  Francisco  Examiner 


San  Francisco  News  Call  Bulletin 
Seattle  Post-Intelligencer 
Pictorial  Sunday  Magazine  Group 
Puck— The  Comic  Weekly 


In  Baltimore 


over  70®/o 

of  all  metropolitan 
newspaper  advertising 
is  printed  in 
The  Sunpapers. 


(Real  Estate  advertisers 
place  83.4% 

of  their  newspaper  linage 
in 

The  SunpapersS) 


National  Representatives;  Cresmer,  Woodward,  O’Mara  &  Ormsbee  —  New  York,  San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles,  Chicago,  Detroit,  Atlanta,  Philadelphia,  Minneapolis 


We  want  our  Guys 
plenty  *'Savvy"... 


that's  why  we  send  so  many  of  our 
employees  back  to  college 


Look  at  this  list: 

We  have  sent  twenty-three  of  our  employees  to 
graduate  schools  of  the  following  universities: 

HARVARD  •  UNIVERSITY  OF  VIRGINIA 
DARTMOUTH  •  SYRACUSE  •  RUTGERS 
CARNEGIE  TECH  •  PITTSBURGH 

Thirty -nine  people  from  our  news  staffs,  advertising, 
circulation  and  production  departments  have  at¬ 
tended  American  Press  Institute  seminars  at 

COLUMBIA  UNIVERSITY 

Thirty-six  men  and  women  have  participated  in 
various  seminars  and  courses  conducted  in  Norfolk 
by 

OLD  DOMINION  COLLEGE 

We  have  an  ‘in-plant’  supervisors’  training  course, 
too. 

Why  the  emphasis  on  education?  We  want  our 
staff  to  seek  new  approaches  —  to  be  on  top  of  a 
fast-changing  world. 


THE  VIRGINIAN -PI LOT 
and  LEDGER-STAR 

Norfolk,  Portsmouth,  Chesapeake  and  Virginia  Beach,  Virginia 


226,127— Morning  and  ironing;  160,404— Sunday 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  CALENDAR 

OCTOBER 

25-28 — Institute  of  Newspaper  Controllers  and  Finance  Officers,  She^.’  'on. 
Cleveland  Hotel,  demand,  Ohio. 

28- 31 — Copley  Newspapers  Seminar  for  Production  Managers,  La  Casa  del 
Zorro,  Borrego  Springs,  Calif. 

29—  Bureau  of  Advertising,  ANPA,  in  cooperation  with  the  Association  of 
National  Advertisers  and  the  American  Association  of  Advertisinj 
Agencies,  seminar  and  luncheon.  Savoy  Plaza  Hotel,  New  York. 

31-Nov.  I — Associated  Press  Society  of  Ohio,  Christopher  Inn,  Columbus 

NOVEMBER 

8-1 1— American  Association  of  Sunday  and  Feature  Editors,  Sheraton 
Chicago  Hotel. 

8- 1 1— Association  of  National  Advertisers,  The  Homestead,  Hot  Springs,  Va 

9- 2<^Amorican  Press  Institute  seminar  on  New  Methods  of  Newspape 

Production,  Columbia  University,  New  York. 

1 1- 14— National  Conference  of  Editorial  Writers.  Tampa,  Fla. 

12 —  Pennsylvania  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors  Sports  News  Workshop 
Castleton  Hotel,  New  Castle. 

12-14— Pacific  Northwest  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Association 
Tyee  Motel,  Olympia,  Wash. 

15- 18 — Southern  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  Boca  Raton  Hotel  ano 
Club,  Boca  Raton,  Ra. 

16- 17 — Seventh  Annual  Freedom  of  Information  Center  Conference,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Missouri,  Columbia. 

17- 21 — Associated  Press  Managing  Editors  Association,  Mountain  Shadows 
Phoenix  and  Executive  House,  Scottsdale,  Ariz. 

18- 19 — International  Federation  of  Editors  (FIEJ),  Centre  do  Conferences 
Internationales,  Paris,  Franco. 

18- 21 — National  Editorial  Assodation  Fall  Meeting  &  Trade  Show,  Pick- 
Congreu  Hotel,  Chicago,  III. 

19 —  Pennsylvania  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors  Sports  News  Workshop,  i 
Easton  Hotel,  Easton. 

19-21 — International  Labor  Press  Association  ( AFL-CIO-CLC),  Interna¬ 
tional  Inn,  Washington,  D.C. 

21 — Northern  Illinois  Professional  Chapter  of  Sigma  Delta  Chi,  Pick-Con¬ 
gress  Hotel,  Chicago. 


DECEMBER 

2-5 — Sigma  Delta  Chi  National  Convention.  Hotel  Muehlebach,  Kansas 
City,  Mo. 

5 — Arkansas  Associated  Press  Publishers  Association,  Little  Rock.  ^ 

4-5 — Wisconsin  Associated  Press  Association.  Coach  House  Inn,  Milwaukee. 
7-18 — American  Press  Institute  City  Editors  Seminar,  Columbia  University,  ! 
New  York  City. 

JANUARY 

7- 9— Arizona  Newspapers  Association,  Pioneer  International  Hotel,  Tucson. 
11-22 — American  Press  Institute  Circulation  Managers  Seminar,  Columbia 

University,  New  York  City. 

14- 16 — Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Association,  Jung  Hotel,  New 
Orleans. 

15- 17 — Virginia  Press  Association,  Natural  Bridge.  Va. 

16-  Oregon  Newspaper  Publishers  Association  Foreman,  Forest  Grove. 

17- 19 — Great  Lakes  Newspaper  Mechanical  Conference,  Hotel  Schroeder, 
Milwaukee,  Wis. 

FEBRUARY 

19- 20— Oregon  Press  Conference  (School  of  Journalism,  University  of 
Oregon),  Eugene. 

22-March  5 — Advertising  Executives  seminar  (under  75,000  circulation), 
American  Press  Institute,  Columbia  University. 

25-27 — Interstate  Advertising  Managers'  Association  Display  Advertising 
Conference,  Penn  Harris  Hotel,  Harrisburg. 

MARCH  1 

14-16— SNPA  Mechanical  Conference  (Western  Division),  Hotel  Texas, 
Fort  Worth.  Texas. 

8- 19 — Managing  Editors  and  News  Editors  seminar  (over  50,000  circula¬ 

tion),  American  Press  Institute,  Columbia  University. 

18- 20 — Mid-Atlantic  Newspaper  Mechanical  Conference,  Pittsburgh  Hil¬ 
ton,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

20 —  Circulation  Conference,  Marlon  Hotel,  Salem,  Ore. 

29-April  9 — Telegraph  Editors  and  Copy  Desk  Chiefs  seminar,  American 
Press  Institute,  Columbia  University. 
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You  sell  more  of  the  top...  and  more  of  the  middle... 


when  you  advertise  in  the  NEW  YORK  NEWS 


There’s  no  business  like  News  business— because  no 
other  newspaper  plays  to  as  large  an  audience  among 
New  York’s  big  spenders.  Not  just  the  middle  millions, 
but  the  upper  strata,  too.  The  News  has  more  readers 
with  family  incomes  between  $7,000  and  $10,000— and 
more  over$1 0,000— than  any  other  New  York  newspaper. 
More  buyers  of  opening  night  tickets  and  Saturday 


night  tickets,  of  pheasant  and  frankfurters,  of  cr6me  de 
menthe  and  cream  soda. 

To  get  the  mass  plus  the  class,  use  The  News.  Your 
dollars  will  work  harder  in  The  News  than  in  any  other 
medium— whether  radio,  TV  or  regional  magazines. 
How  do  we  dare  make  such  bold  statements  without 
proof?  Simple.  We  have  the  proof.  Ask  us  for  it. 


CERTIFIED  DRY  MATS 


rwin  A 


umn 


t' DITOR  HENRY  BELK,  Goldsboro  (N.  C.)  News-Argus, 
and  Mrs.  Belk  were  in  New  York  celebrating  their  41st 
wedding  anniversary  by  going  to  the  Fair  and  some  plays. 
Mr.  Belk,  blind  for  the  last  several  years,  found  that  he  knew 
the  touch  system  of  typewriting  without  realizing  it  and  he’s 
thus  able  to  type  his  editorials.  He  had  worked  in  front  of 
a  typewriter  so  long  he  found  it  difficult  to  dictate.  His  wife 
reads  newspapers  to  him  and  so  he’s  able  to  keep  constantly 
cognizant  of  the  current  scene.  .  .  .  Murray  Davis,  formerly 
an  award-winning  reporter  for  the  New  York  World-Telegram 
&  Sun,  and  now  assistant  to  President  Robert  Moses,  New 
York  World’s  Fair,  in  a  talk  to  the  Deadline  Club,  the  New 
York  City  professional  chapter  of  Sigma  Delta  Chi,  national 
journalism  society,  said  he  was  discouraged  and  disillusioned 
about  reporters  who  do  not  verify  rumors  and  who  write  them 
as  news  stories.  Awful  example:  a  reporter  asked  how  many 
of  the  special  “State  Days”  were  held  at  the  Fair  and  was 
told  47  and  his  story  was  “three  States  boycott  Fair”  and 
Mr.  Davis  charged  fantastic  falsehoods  were  published  about 
restaurant  prices,  causing  people  to  stay  away. 


I\o  ISoise,  Good  ISoise 

Happy  days  are  getting 

Almost  within  reaches— 

When  there  will  be  no  more 
Political  speeches! 

—Fred  J.  Curran 

Wisconsin  State  Journal  (Madison) 

— Walter  Kaner,  Long  Island  (N.  Y.)  Press  columnist,  was 
given  an  award  by  the  Institute  for  Human-Animal  Relationship 
for  “his  wonderful  warm  essays  on  pets  and  his  year-round 
parties  for  handicapped  and  under-privileged  children.”  .  .  . 
Dr.  North  Callahan,  New  York  University  history  professor  who 
writes  a  syndicated  New  York  column,  spoke  about  his  latest 
book,  “Royal  Raiders:  The  Tories  of  the  American  Revolution” 
(Bobbs-Merrill)  before  the  American  Revolution  Round  Table 
at  Fraunces  Tavern,  where  Washington  bade  farewell  to  his 
officers.  .  .  .  AP  photographer  Bill  Straeter  of  Kansas  City  and 
AP  correspondent  Bob  Haring  of  Tulsa  were  discussing  coverage 
of  President  Johnson’s  dedication  of  the  Eufaula  Dam  and  the 
photographer  remarked,  “If  I  work  from  there.  I’d  have  to 
shoot  him  in  the  back.”  Two  state  troopers  nearby  took  the 
remark  literally,  and  Straeter  hastily  explained  he  would  do 
his  “shooting”  with  a  camera. 


Put  vigor 
and  vitality 
into  your 
printing  with 
CERTIFIED  DRY  MATS 


X  Marks  The  Ballot 

Forecast  of  what  will  go  on  in  newspaper  offices  Election 
Night . . . 

An  armed  guard  will  be  posted  at  every  door  to  bar  freeloaders. 
Nevertheless,  at  least  two  dozen  strangers  will  drop  in  for  sand¬ 
wiches,  doughnuts,  coffee  and  conversation. 

The  polls  will  close  at  8  p.m.  At  8:01  a  telephone  will  ring  and 
the  caller  will  ask:  “Who  won?” 

An  editorial  writer  will  admit  he  was  so  busy  exhorting  readers 
to  vote,  he  forgot  to  do  it  himself. 

A  mixup  will  occur,  and  four  reporters  will  be  covering  one 
town,  while  three  other  towns  have  no  coverage  at  all. 

Whoever  loses  will  blame  the  newspapers.  Whoever  wins  will 
credit  everyone  but  the  newspapers. 

The  office  pool  on  the  election  will  go  to  the  same  chap  who 
won  it  last  time— the  sole  staffer  whose  wife  is  independently 
wealthy. 

A  high-powered  political  columnist  will  compose  a  five-take 
explanation  of  why  he  called  the  results  incorrectly.  He  will  suggest 
a  head  for  the  column :  ‘‘Unforeseen  Factors  Determined  Election.” 

When  it’s  all  over  a  drunken  statesman  will  be  found  sleeping  in 
a  quiet  comer  of  the  wire  room. 

— Harold  Winerip,  Boston  Trav^er 
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A  CERTIFIED  DRY  MAT  FOR  EVERY  NEED! 

SYNDICATE  NEWSPAPER  BLUE  RIBBON  and  SILVERTONE 

for  job  work  for  full-page  reproduction  for  quality  and  baked  work 

CERTIHED  DRY  MAT  CORPORATION,  Oept.  P,  555  Fifth  Ave.,  N.Y.  1 7,  N.Y. 
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PENNSYLVANIA 


Warrisfaorg  Area 
Jobs  in  Mid-Julv 
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3/oi;e  with  Metropolitan  Harris¬ 
burg  .  .  .  move  merchandise  in 
one  of  Americans  fastest  grow¬ 
ing  areas  by  scheduling  in  the 


IBM  Doubles  Operation!  New 
$17  Million  Office  Structure! 
Gettysburg  Shoe  Company 
Moves  To  Area! 


Metro  Area  •— 391,600 


DAILY...  119,985  ★  SUNDAY  ...  161,045 

Represented  Notionolly  by  MOLONEY,  REGibN  &  SCHMITT 


editorial 

^Nobody  Starves  ’ 

¥  F.ADF.Rs  oi  ihe  Wire  Service  Guilii,  which  happens  to  be  engaging 
^  in  the  game  ol  hrinksinanship  in  critical  negotiations  on  Al’ 
and  L’I’I  contracts,  are  working  hanl  at  keeping  the  members  en¬ 
thusiastic  about  a  strike.  At  a  recent  conlerence  in  San  Francisco, 
speakers  explained  how  “an  elective  walkout’’  could  he  coiulucted 
across  the  country. 

In  his  allotted  time  on  the  program,  Ghaiies  Dale,  an  intei- 
national  representati\'e  ot  the  parent  Ameriian  Newspaper  GuiUl. 
gave  WSG  members  “some  reassuring  advite”  about  strikes.  'I'he 
WSG  newspaper  quotes  him  as  saying  “nobody  starves’’  during 
a  strike  l)ecause,  in  addition  to  receiving  benefits  from  the 
Guild,  employes  affectetl  by  a  walkout  “fiiul  it  easy  to  persuade 
creditors  to  postpone  loan  j)ayments  and  due  bills.’’  Banks  and  tjuick- 
loan  firms,  he  said,  are  usually  “veiw  willing’’  to  extend  credit. 

Mr.  Dale,  according  to  the  WSG  report,  also  said  he  has  never  heard 
of  a  guild  strike  where  there  were  not  rejxirts  that  the  business  would 
close  up  or  be  sold.  “This,’’  he  was  quoted,  “never  hap|)ens.’’ 

Former  guild  members  in  Newark,  Philadelphia,  Brooklyn  and  else¬ 
where  could  challenge  .Mr.  Dale’s  latter  remark  with  personal  ex¬ 
perience.  -And  the  S.'i  men  aiul  women  who  told  the  New  A’ork  News¬ 
paper  Guild  recently  that  they  were  still  out  of  work  one  year  after  the 
closing  of  the  Xew  York  Mirror  tmdoidttedly  have  a  stack  of  unpaid 
bills  and  notes  to  show  for  the  114-tlay  printers’  strike  that  led  to  that 
newspaper’s  end. 

But  -Mr.  Dale  added  this  consoling  thought  to  his  encouragement 
of  a  strike  against  the  w'ire  senices:  The  paid  officials  of  all  .ANG 
locals  would  give  their  utmost  assistance. 

To  appreciate  Mr.  Dale’s  philosophy  of  strike  action,  turn  to  the 
Schedule  of  Compensation  and  Expenses  of  International  Repre¬ 
sentatives  in  the  .ANG  annual  report.  It  shows;  “Dale,  Charles  .  .  . 
compensation  $11,907.00  .  .  .  ex]>enses  $8,117.55.’’ 

“Nobody  star\es’’  during  a  strike  .  .  .  nobody  on  the  .ANCi  jiayroll, 
that  is. 

Anyone  News-Hungry? 

i^CTOBFR  12-18,  1964. 

The  news  from  Tibet  and  Timbuctu  was  dull  and  unexciting. 

Elsewhere; 

MOSCOW — Three  cosmonauts  made  a  business-like  trip  three  times 
around  the  earth  in  a  day. 

STOCKHOLM — The  Rev.  Martin  Luther  King  Jr.  of  the  United 
States  was  awartled  the  Nobel  Prize  for  Peace. 

ST.  LOUIS — The  Yankees  lost  the  World  Series  for  the  second 
season  in  a  row. 

W.ASHINGTON — A  trusted  White  House  aide  was  exposed  as  a 
moral  delinquent  and  jmssible  security  risk. 

MOSCOW — riie  Communists  “buried”  Nikita  S.  Khrushchev  and 
replaced  him  with  Leonid  1.  Brezhnev  and  .Aleksei  N.  Kosygin. 

PEIPING — Red  China  exploded  its  first  nuclear  bomb. 

NEW  YORK — The  A'ankees  fired  Yogi  Berra  as  manager  and 
Johnny  Keane,  manager  of  the  world  champion  Cardinals,  resigned 
and  became  a  candidate  for  Berra’s  job. 

LONDON — The  Laborites  ousted  the  Tories  from  the  leadership 
in  Parliament. 

TOKYO — U.  S.  athletes  collected  the  lion’s  share  of  the  medals 
in  the  Olympics. 

ALL  OVER  THE  U.S.A. — An  unfunny  comedian  thumbed  his 
nose  at  Ed  Sullivan’s  Sunday  night  family  audience. 

Truly,  this  w'as  the  week  that  was — for  headline  writers. 


If7i«  hath  dexpised  tho  day  of  small 
things?— ‘Zvehariah,  IV;  10. 
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OLD  PROBLEMS,  NEW  FACES 

Yardley,  Baltimore  Sun 


THE  WORLD  THAT  WAS 

Flannery,  Baltimore  Even! 


“BIG  E”  teams  will  wear  no  political 
insignia  of  any  kind  and  they  will  promise 
to  make  no  mention  of  politics. 

A  “BIG  E”  team  gets  a  score  of  100  if 
100%  of  the  families  in  its  area  displays 
the  Vote  Pledge  sticker  on  their  front 
doors.  All  those  who  score  100  will  re¬ 
ceive  a  letter  of  thanks  from  the  next 
President  of  the  United  States. 

Richard  E.  Berlin 

New  York 

(Mr.  Berlin,  president  of  the  Hearst 
Corporation,  is  chairman  of  the  Com¬ 
munications  Industry  Council  for  the  “Big 
E”  campaign.) 


letters 


‘BIG  E’  CAMPAIGN 

A  national  “BIG  E”  campaign  will  be 
run  by  millions  of  American  school  young¬ 
sters  to  help  turn  out  every  eligible  citizen 
at  the  polls  on  November  3rd.  The  stu¬ 
dents  will  form  teams  to  canvass  their 
neighborhoods  in  the  week  before  the  elec¬ 
tion.  asking  for  pledges  to  vote  from 
adults. 

The  “BIG  E”  campaign  is  a  non-parti¬ 
san  effort  of  the  American  Heritage  Foun¬ 
dation,  the  Parent  Teacher  Association, 
and  the  National  Education  Association. 

It’s  an  unfortunate  fact  that  only  64% 
of  the  American  electorate  turned  out  to 
vote  in  1960,  compared  with  79%  in  the 
last  general  election  held  in  Great  Britain, 
85%  in  Denmark,  87%  in  Germany  and 
93%  in  Italy. 

The  purpose  of  the  “BIG  E”  campaign 
is  to  ask  America’s  school  youngsters  to 
help  get  out  the  biggest  Election  Day  vote 
in  our  history.  We  want  to  make  our 
country  second  to  none  in  support  of  the 
democratic  form  of  government. 

The  idea  for  the  “BIG  E”  campaign 
was  suggested  in  letters  written  by  car¬ 
toonist  A1  Capp  to  former  Presidents 
Dwight  D.  Eisenhower  and  Harry  S.  Tru¬ 
man. 


E&P  Index 


CANNED 

LePelley,  Christian  Science  Monitor 


A  SCOUT  IS  THANKFUL 

National  Newspaper  Week  gives  us  an 
extra  opportunity  to  express  our  apprecia¬ 
tion  for  your  help  in  telling  Scouting’s 
communications  story  to  the  nation’s  lead¬ 
ing  communicators.  Through  coverage  of 
the  Journalist  Merit  Badge,  you’ve  helped 
stimulate  many  papers  to  provide  training 
for  tomorrow’s  journalists.  Through  cover¬ 
age  of  the  National  Jamborees  and  other 
events,  you’ve  kept  .Scouting  before  a  very 
vital  group.  And  week  in,  and  week  out, 
you  keep  us  thoroughly  informed  about  a 
mighty  important  field.  Congratulations 
and  thanks. 

Rebel  L.  Robertson 
New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 

(Mr.  Robertson  is  director  of  Public 
Relations  for  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America.) 


Short  Takes 

Baldness  may  be  caused  for  many 
reasons:  a  local  attack  of  disease,  shal¬ 
low  soil  (a  rock  present  underneath  the 
sod),  chinch  bugs  or  the  doings  of  a  dog. 
—  Lancaster  (Pa.)  Sunday  News. 

• 

Safety  Hazard  —  old  ladies  should  be 
replaced  with  new  ladies  in  Winfield 
Foundry.  An  experimental  geared  ladle 
will  be  purchased.  —  Local  No.  3  UAW’s 
Dodge  Main  News. 

• 

Stealing  the  sow  at  the  Jefferson  Gal¬ 
lery:  a  woman  in  mink  stole  and  shorts 
looking  over  the  Picasso  exhibit.  —  San 
Diego  (Calif.)  Evening  Tribune. 

• 

The  Stick  Market,  irregular  most  of 
the  time,  retreated  slightly.  —  Balti¬ 
more  (Md.)  Evening  Sun. 

• 

The  first  Mrs.  Porum-land  environ¬ 
ment,  is  probably  a  female.  —  Tucson 
(Ariz.)  Daily  Citizen. 
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THE  BOARD  OF  DIRECTORS 
OF  THE  ASSOCIATED  PRESS 
WELCOMES  NINETEEN 
NEW  DAILY  NEWSPAPER  MEMBERS 


ARIZONA 

PRESCOTT  EVENING  COURIER 
WINSLOW  MAIL 

FLORIDA 

SANFORD  HERALD 
WINTER  HAVEN  NEWS-CHIEF 

INDIANA 

JEFFERSONVILLE  DAILY  PRESS 

KANSAS 

DODGE  CITY  DAILY  GLOBE 

MISSOURI  CLAYTON 

ST.  LOUIS  COUNTY  REGISTER 

OKLAHOMA 

CLINTON  DAILY  NEWS 
CUSHING  CITIZEN 
ELK  CITY  NEWS 
GUYMON  HERALD 
HENRYETTA  FREE  LANCE 
PAWHUSKA  JOURNAL-CAPITAL 
PERRY  JOURNAL 
PENNSYLVANIA 

QUAKERTOWN  DAILY  FREE  PRESS 
TAMAQUA  EVENING  COURIER 

TEXAS 

NACOGDOCHES  DAILY  SENTINEL 

UTAH  SALT  LAKE  CITY 

THE  DESERET  NEWS 

WISCONSIN  FORT  ATKINSON 

DAILY  JEFFERSON  COUNTY  UNION 
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Why 


the  editor 
of  the 
Southern 

Illinoisan 

chose 

(DThe  New  York  Times  News  Service 

for  his 
second 
wire 
service 


“We  chose  The  New  York  Times  News 
Service  as  one  of  our  two  basic  wire  services 
to  gain  these  advantages:  To  give  our 
readers  the  benefit  of  your  excellent 
national  and  international  newsgathering 
operation  on  major,  breaking  stories,  which 
we  use  with  particular  effect  in  our  Sunday 
morning  edition  .  .  .  and  to  add  new  depth 
to  the  selection  of  interpretative  stories  we 
run  regularly  on  our  editorial  page  and 
elsewhere  in  the  paper. 

“We  serve  a  college  community  where 
the  added  dimension  The  Times  report 
offers  is  particularly  welcome.  I  find  the 
daily  file  tightly  written,  tightly  edited  and 
both  timely  and  essential.  I  am  delighted 
to  be  able  to  pass  it  along  to  our  readers.” 

John  Garner,  managing  editor, 
Southern  Illinoisan 
( Circulation  2^,783; 

Carbondale,  Herrin,  Murphysboro ) 

•  •  • 

And  that's  only  part  of  the  story. 
There’s  more  to  be  said.  Lots  more.  For  all 
the  details  just  dial  (Area  code  212)  556- 
7089.  Or  write  R.  R.  Buckingham,  Editor- 
Manager,  The  New  York  Times  News 
Service,  229  West  43  Street,  New  York, 
N.Y  10036. 


Every  Saturday  Since  1884 


October  24,  1964 


VBC  Members  Authorize 
Auditing  of  ‘Other  Data’ 


“You  are  fretting  strong  com¬ 
petition  from  the  electronic 
media.  This  will  give  us  an  open 
door  for  doing  things  we  can’t 
do  now,” 

Broadcasting  Under  ABC 


Newspapers  Request  Limitation 
To  Keep  New  Reports  Optional 


Members  of  the  Audit  Bureau 
of  Circulations  voted  Oct.  22  to 
.luthorize  the  extension  of  serv¬ 
ices  to  include  data  other  than 
.standardized  statements  of  cir¬ 
culation  in  audit  reports. 

The  vote  was  announced  as 
1,483.1  to  40  at  the  50th  anni¬ 
versary  convention  in  the  Wal¬ 
dorf-Astoria  Hotel.  Since  there 
are  2,014.5  eligible  votes,  those 
favoring  the  amendment  to  the 
charter  were  well  over  the  two- 
thirds  affirmative  vote  required. 

Both  the  newspaper  and  mag- 
•azine  divisions  advised  ABC 
directors  of  limitations  they 
wished  to  be  borne  in  mind,  if 
and  when  the  amendment  is  put 
into  force.  The  newspaper 
members  wanted  it  understood 
that  the  reporting  of  “other 
data”  would  be  optional. 

The  immediate  effect  of  the 
charter  change,  it  was  ex¬ 
plained,  is  to  permit  the  board 
to  consider  other  areas  in  which 
ABC  reports  may  be  made  more 
useful  to  advertisers  and  their 
agencies.  Suggestions  have  been 
made  that  ABC  should  enter  the 
field  of  verifying  audience  re¬ 
search  reports. 

In  the  magazine  division, 
sentiment  was  strong  for  di¬ 
recting  the  board  to  limits  its 
provision  of  other  data  to  that 
which  would  be  “auditable,” 
without  getting  into  evaluation 
of  data. 

Negative  Resolution 

In  the  Newspaper  Division 
.session  Wednesday  morning, 
which  lasted  three  hours,  one 
resolution  was  acted  on. 

Proposed  by  Shiel  Dunsker, 
business  manager,  Cincinnati 
Post  &  Times  Star,  it  put  the 
group  on  record  as  declaring 
that  any  rules  or  regulations 
adopted  by  ABC  for  providing 
other  than  circulation  informa¬ 
tion  must  “conclusively  state 
it  is  on  an  optional  basis.”  It 
was  passed  43  to  17. 

Reluctance  to  change  was  ap¬ 
parent  in  other  matters  that 
came  before  the  newspaper 
members  in  response  to  the 


wheedling  of  Lester  A.  Walker, 
])ublisher  of  the  Fremont  (Neb.) 
Tribune,  vicechairman  of  the 
ABC  board,  and  chairman  of  the 
newspaper  section. 

“The  hell  of  it  is  you  do  not 
give  us  your  views  until  we  pass 
a  rule,”  Mr.  Walker  complained. 

The  other  matters  discussed, 
but  on  which  the  division  took 
no  action,  were  “prroup  report¬ 
ing”  or  “consolidated  state¬ 
ments;”  audits  of  “zone  edition” 
circulations;  and  “abolition  of 
the  half-rate  subscription  rule.” 

J.  Millard  Cain,  circulation 
director  of  the  Fort  Lauderdale 
(Fla.)  News,  made  a  vigorous 
plea  to  abolish  the  “old- 
fashioned,  hopelessly  useless, 
half-rate  subscription  rule.”  Mr. 
Cain  noted  that  last  year  by 
vote  of  55  to  12,  the  newspaper 
division  authorized  a  special 
.study  of  the  question  by  a  com¬ 
mittee. 

“What  happened?”  he  wanted 
to  know. 

“Nothing,”  said  Mr.  Walker. 

Michael  Tynan,  circulation  di¬ 
rector  of  the  Miami  Herald, 
recommended  that  the  rule 
.should  not  be  altered. 

Also  opposed  to  changing  the 
rule  was  Morris  J.  Schiffman, 
assistant  to  the  general  manager 
for  circulation,  Philadelphia 
Inquirer. 

Mr.  Cain  contended  that  the 
half-rate  rule  distorts  circulation 
figures. 

“Distortion  is  an  ugly  fact 
combined  with  circulation  figures 
supposed  to  project  a  true  pic¬ 
ture,”  he  said.  “But  distortion  of 
our  figures  is  an  ugly  fact  we 
live  with,  when  over  a  long,  con¬ 
tinuous  period  of  time,  sub¬ 
scriptions  are  sold  at  half  the 
basic  rate.  Many  of  these  sub¬ 
scriptions  do  not,  cannot  and 
will  never  achieve  basic  rate 
status ! 

‘Cheap  Merchandising’ 

“Merchandising  of  newspapers 
in  such  a  manner  is  bargain- 
basement,  shoddy,  cheap  mer¬ 
chandising.  It  degrades  every 
newspaper  that  is  printed,  and 
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is  reflected  in  the  idea  we  meet 
over  and  over — newspapers  are 
cheap  and  shoddy,  as  compared 
with  that  other  relatively  new 
media  we  compete  with. 

“We  actually  promote  this 
idea  by  cutting  our  own  throats 
with  the  half-rate  rule.  In  vari¬ 
ous  parts  of  the  country  there 
are  newspapers  fighting  for  life 
against  increased  costs.  They 
need  and  should  be  able  to  in¬ 
crease  subscription  rates  to  help 
meet  rising  expense.  But  how 
can  any  newspaper  raise  sub¬ 
scription  rates  when  a  competi¬ 
tor  paper  sells  continuously  at 
half-rate,  renewing  and  renew¬ 
ing  to  the  same  people?  Both 
newspapers  suffer.  Too  many 
are  driven  out  of  existence. 

“We  have  been  trying  intra¬ 
venous  feeding,  but  we  have  been 
prescribing  and  taking  poison. 
Let  us  get  rid  of  it !  Let’s  abolish 
the  half-rate  subscription  rule 
once  and  for  all.” 

Most  of  the  time  at  the  ses¬ 
sion  was  taken  up  with  the  pro¬ 
posed  changes  in  the  ABC 
charter.  After  some  years  of 
trying,  the  “door  was  being 
opened,”  Mr.  Walker  said,  to 
permit  ABC  to  “issue  other  data 
reported  by  a  member”  than 
standardized  statements  of  cir¬ 
culation. 

“To  what  is  the  door  being 
opened?”  a  member  asked. 

“We  don’t  know,”  Mr.  Walker 
replied. 

“Nothing  is  proposed  at  the 
moment,”  said  L.  W.  McFet- 
ridge,  Tulsa  (Okla.)  World  and 
Tribune,  a  director. 

He  commented  that  ABC  di¬ 
rectors  for  a  long  time  had  been 
“convinced  that  the  audit  report 
serving  only  to  authenticate 
figures  and  to  testify  to  the 
honesty  of  publishers  was  of 
little  value  to  advertisers  faced 
with  spending  large  budgets.” 

Visiting  the  meeting  was 
Robert  Boggs,  Union  (Carbide 
Co.,  a  past  chairman  of  the 
ABC  board. 

“We  have  felt  for  four  or  five 
years  that  we  needed  a  change,” 
Mr.  Boggs  said.  “Passage  of 
this  amendment  will  open  the 
way  for  more  information  adver¬ 
tisers  need.  It  should  give  news¬ 
papers  more  opportunity  than 
they  presently  have  for  full 
representation. 


Mr.  McFetridge  said  it  might 
mean,  at  a  later  date,  that  tv  and 
radio  could  be  brought  under 
ABC  regulations. 

The  “bad”  single  word  among 
the  six  used  to  bring  about  the 
important  change  in  ABC  by¬ 
laws  was  pointed  out  by  Mr. 
Dunsker  to  be  “shall”,  when 
linked  with  “other  data”  to  be 
reported. 

“To  me  that  means  must,”  he 
said. 

John  Coughlin,  Hartford 
C  our  ant ,  suggested  it  be 
changed  to  “may.” 

Charles  Peters,  Montreal  Ga¬ 
zette,  and  a  director,  declared 
his  worry  was  that  “we  are  not 
moving  quickly  enough.”  He 
noted  the  ABC  has  been  “going 
along  the  same  path  for  60 
years.” 

Mr.  Tynan  pressed  the  news¬ 
paper  directors  for  information 
as  to  what  kind  of  data  they 
thought  should  be  furnished. 

“The  most  pressing  need  is 
for  demographic  information,” 
Mr.  McFetridge  said.  “Many 
things  have  been  considered,  but 
we  don’t  know  yet  what  will  be 
done.” 

He  asked  newspaper  members 
to  trust  the  board. 

“After  all,  all  of  us  are  in  the 
business  of  selling  advertising,” 
he  said.  “We  are  a  cooperative 
organization,  and  so  long  as  we 
continue  to  operate  on  that 
basis,  we  are  on  solid  ground. 
I  have  never  seen  a  single  in¬ 
stance  where  the  agency  and 
advertiser  members  of  the  board 
have  tried  to  stuff  anything  down 
the  publishers’  throats.” 

Authentic  Data 

Donald  Abert,  executive  vice- 
president  and  general  manager 
of  the  Milwaukee  Journal,  who 
was  re-elected  a  director  at  this 
session,  favored  the  amendment. 

“There  is  no  man  in  this  room 
who  doesn’t  want  to  sell  more 
newspaper  advertising,”  he  said. 
“Today  advertisers  are  asking 
for  more  and  more  information. 
If  ABC,  with  its  background  of 
50  years  of  circulation  audits 
can  render  additional  service,  it 
is  sure  to  improve  the  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  selling  more  space. 
Most  newspapers  are  already 
getting  the  information  adver- 
(Contimied  on  page  57) 
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Where  Is  Adzhiibei? 
Gone  to  the  Sticks! 


By  Henry  Shapiro 

United  Press  International 

Moscow 

For  most  practical  purposes 
Khrushchev’s  ouster  has  been  a 
24-hour  wonder. 

If  any  change  is  contemplated 
in  the  field  of  public  and  press 
relations  nothing  is  noticeable 
now.  It  is  so  much  business  as 
before  that  one  veteran  foreign 
observer  rightly  remarked,  “The 
more  it  changes  the  more  it  is 
the  same  thing.” 

Forget  for  a  moment  that 
Nikita  Khrushchev,  Alexei  Adz- 
hubei,  Mikhail  Kharlamov  ex¬ 
isted  and  you  notice  no  differ¬ 
ence  in  the  content,  style  and 
appearance  of  Pravda,  Izvestia 
and  other  Soviet  communica¬ 
tions  media.  Only  their  names 
have  disappeared  from  the  pub¬ 
lic  eye. 

Adzhubei,  Khrushchev’s  son- 
in-law,  has  been  removed  from 
the  editorship  of  the  govern¬ 
ment  newspaper  Izvestia  and 
has  reportedly  been  assigned  to 
editing  a  small  provincial  paper. 

Pavel  Satyukov,  editor  of  the 
Communist  Party  newspaper 
Pravda,  for  the  time  being  at 
least,  is  still  holding  his  job. 
So  are  Dmitry  Goryunov,  direc¬ 
tor  general  of  the  official  Soviet 
Tass  Agency  and  Boris  Burkov, 
director  of  Novosti,  a  news  and 
picture  agency. 

Staffs  Are  Intact 

Mikhail  Kharlamov,  radio  and 
television  chief,  is  out,  and  his 
successor  and  staff  are  continu¬ 
ing  as  before. 

Excepting  Adzhubei  and 
Kharlamov,  the  staffs  of  Iz¬ 
vestia,  and  the  radio  and  tele¬ 
vision  organizations  and  other 
communications  offices  are  in¬ 
tact.  So  are  the  personnel  of 
the  foreign  and  cultural  minis¬ 
tries. 

Consequently  the  foreign 
press  corps  has  no  reason  to 
expect  any  alterations  for  bet¬ 
ter  or  worse  in  their  status  or 
in  policies  affecting  their  pro¬ 
fessional  activity.  They  will 
work  very  much  as  accustomed 
in  making  bricks  without  straw. 

They  will  continue  the  routine 
of  reading  the  fine  print  of 
Soviet  publications,  cultivating 
their  Soviet  acquaintances,  ex¬ 
changing  news  and  ideas  with 
diplomats  and  covering  the 
eights,  sounds  and  smells. 

Press  will  Miss  K 

But  they  all  will  miss  the 
frosting  on  the  cake  —  the  oc¬ 


casional  brushes  with  the  color¬ 
ful  ex-premier,  his  earthly,  pic- 
ture.sque  language  and  profu¬ 
sion  of  proverbs.  Not  to  mention 
the  frequent  newsworthy  and 
sometimes  off  -  the  -  cuff  sensa¬ 
tional  disclosure  of  develop¬ 
ments  and  news  not  found  any¬ 
where  else. 

The  informal  press  conference 
instituted  after  Stalin’s  death 
and  the  chit-chats  newsmen  once 
enjoyed  with  the  masters  of  the 
Kremlin  will  probably  be  gone. 
Their  heyday  was  between  1953 
and  1957  when  not  only  Khru¬ 
shchev  but  Molotov,  Kagano¬ 
vich,  Malenkov,  Zhukov  and 
Bulganin  appeared  to  seek  re¬ 
partee  with  correspondents  and 
diplomats  as  much  as  their  in¬ 
terlocutors. 

After  1957  it  was  Khrushchev 
alone,  and  now  Khrushchev  is 
gone. 

It  remains  to  be  seen  whether 
Brezhnev  and  Kosygin,  Mikoyan 
and  Suslov  will  fill  the  gap  left 
by  the  disappearance  from  the 
scene  of  the  most  articulate  and 
ebullient  Soviet  leader  since 
Lenin. 

Among  other  things  it  was 
Khrushchev’s  flair,  sharpness 
of  tongue  and  readiness  to  make 
pronouncements  on  any  subject 
at  any  time  that  drew  the  ire 
of  his  tight-lipped  successors. 

♦  ♦  • 

‘Nepotism’  Uliargrd 

“Neopotism”  was  one  of  the 
accusations  made  against  the 
old  Premier  after  he  was  de¬ 
posed.  Apparently  this  was  a 
reference  to  his  son-in-law’s 
place  in  the  government. 

Other  dispatches  from  Mos¬ 
cow  this  week  noted  that  Mr. 
Khrushchev,  probably  influenced 
by  his  son-in-law,  had  been  plan¬ 
ning  a  reform  to  expand  both 
Pravda  and  Izvestia,  both  in 
number  of  pages  (from  6  to  12) 
and  in  their  areas  of  influence. 

Izvestia’s  presses  w’ere  held 
up  nearly  a  day  to  break  the 
news  of  the  new  leadership. 

Mr.  Satyukov  was  in  Paris 
at  the  time  and  his  “ouster” 
from  Pravda  had  been  taken 
for  granted,  but  he  came  back 
to  Moscow  on  Oct.  19  and  went 
to  work  in  his  old  office. 

‘Pompous  and  Arrogant’ 

In  the  summer  of  1962  a 
group  of  U.  S.  editors  had  good 
closeup  meetings  with  both  of 
the  top  Russian  editors.  One 
of  them,  Felix  R.  McKnight, 


editor  of  the  Dallas  Times  Her¬ 
ald,  gave  this  appraisal  of  the 
men  and  description  of  the  visit : 

It  is  no  surprise  to  the  group 
of  American  newsmen  who  trav¬ 
eled  the  land  that  one  of  the 
first  casualties  in  the  Khru¬ 
shchev  sweepout  was  Alexei 
Adzhubei,  his  son-in-law  editor 
of  Izvestia,  the  government 
newspaper. 

Pompous  and  arrogant,  the 
hard-drinking  Adzhubei  was  not 
the  most  charming  fellow  we 
had  ever  met.  He  was  headed 
for  trouble  when  we  saw  him. 
In  fact,  there  were  even  rumors 
Khrushchev  did  not  like  him. 

He  used  his  relationship  with 
the  party  boss  to  cow  others  of 
the  Communist  party.  And  they 
resented  it  —  as  we  could  plain¬ 
ly  see.  On  the  evening  we  ar¬ 
rived  in  Moscow  we  were 
hustled  to  a  formal  dinner  ar¬ 
ranged  by  Pravda,  the  party 
newspaper,  and  Izvestia. 

An  Irrilalctl  Host 

Pavel  Satyukov,  editor  of 
Pravda  and  our  unofficial  host 
for  the  month,  and  Adzhubei 
were  the  hosts.  Time  and  again 
Adzhubei  rudely  interrupted  his 
senior,  Satyukov,  and  took  over. 
It  irritated  Satyukov,  to  state 
it  mildly. 

Once  during  the  boisterous 
vodka-toasting  he  arose,  and 
chided : 

“Watch  out  when  you  go  back 
to  your  room.  That  thing  in  the 
chandelier  is  a  tape  recorder. 
The  way  to  beat  it  is  to  knock 
on  the  door,  open  it  and  say  ‘No, 
Mr.  McKnight  isn’t  here;  we 
expected  him  but  he  can’t  come.’ 
Then  call  people  by  other 
names,”  he  ribbed. 

“We  put  you  at  the  Metropole 
hotel  (near  the  Kremlin)  so  if 
Kennedy  drops  an  H-bomb  you’ll 
get  it.” 

Not  amusing  to  his  Soviet 
journalist  colleagues,  however, 
was  his  constant  reminders  by 
action  and  innuendo  that  he  was 
“in  the  family.” 

On  the  day  that  we  inter¬ 
viewed  Khinishchev  we  were  es¬ 
corted  to  a  large,  circular  room 
outside  Khrushchev’s  meeting 
room.  We  %vere  being  briefed 
on  conduct  and  behaviour  while 
in  the  presence  of  the  top  Com¬ 
munist  by  editor  Satyukov,  a 
rigidly  proper  man  who  rarely 
smiles. 

Once  again  Adzhubei  repeat¬ 
edly  interrupted  Satyukov.  His 
only  reaction  was  to  pause, 
purse  his  lips  and  develop  the 
trace  of  a  frown  that  indicated 
displeasure. 

Of  all  the  Communist  bosses 
we  met  on  the  penetrating  jour¬ 
ney,  editor  Satyukov  appeared 
to  be  the  most  unyielding.  For¬ 
mal,  businesslike  and  stickler 
for  detail,  he  fielded  our  num¬ 
erous  requests  for  permission  to 


Mrs.  M.  E.  Pew  Dies 

Mrs.  Margaret  Susan  Ba  • 
Pew  died  Oct.  19  at  her  hon  * 
at  Rocky  Point  on  Long  Islani . 
She  was  the  widow  of  Marie  i 
E.  Pew,  who  was  editor  of  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher  from  1924  to 
1936.  She  is  sun’ived  by  a  son, 
Marlen  E.  Pew  Jr.  of  New 
York,  and  a  daughter,  Mrs.  Su¬ 
san  Pew  Clough,  of  St.  Charles, 
Ill. 


see  forbidden  territory  with 
polite  sternness.  The  answer 
was  usually  “no.” 

• 

lAPA  Names 
Castro  No.  1 
Foe  of  Press 

Mexico  City 

Concluding  that  there  is  no 
freedom  of  the  press  in  Haiti, 
Bolivia,  Honduras,  Paraguay 
and  Cuba,  the  Committee  on 
Freedom  of  the  Press  of  the 
InterAmerican  Press  Associa¬ 
tion  at  its  20th  assembly  here 
this  week  reiterated  that  “Cas¬ 
tro  is  Public  Enemy  No.  1  of  the 
Free  Press  of  the  Americas.” 

It  renewed  its  call  for  the 
release  of  a  score  of  journalists 
who  have  been  imprisoned  there 
for  political  reasons  and  called 
upon  newspapers  all  over  the 
hemisphere  to  intensify  their 
denunciation  of  this  fact. 

The  committee  also  called  up¬ 
on  all  newspapers  to  employ 
their  weapons  of  public  opinion, 
as  was  the  case  in  Brazil  and 
Chile,  to  keep  their  homelands 
from  being  subjugated  to  Com¬ 
munist  rule. 

“No  battle  is  ever  won  with¬ 
out  aggressive  action,”  the  com¬ 
mittee  said.  “Let  us  counter¬ 
attack”  with  respect  to  Guate¬ 
mala. 

After  a  violent  debate,  the 
report  carefully  stated  only 
that  censorship  has  been  lifted. 

The  committee  noted  that  at¬ 
tempts  to  tax  advertising  and 
levy  import  duties  on  newsprint 
in  Argentina  have  not  been 
carried  out  but  that  a  new 
threat  of  a  discriminatory  tax 
on  freight  of  newsprint  and 
other  materials  used  by  news¬ 
papers  has  been  proposed.  It 
also  noted  restrictive  measures 
on  exchange  which  have  hin¬ 
dered  Argentine  newspapers  in 
obtaining  equipment. 

The  report  stated  that  Chile 
will  modify  its  current  law  on 
abuses  in  handling  crime  news. 
However,  two  new  bills  have 
been  proposed  there,  one  for  a 
social  security  system  for  news- 
paperboys  which  is  subject  to 
union  abuse  and  the  other  re- 
(Continued  on  page  59) 
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Jilection  Pool  O.K. 
vs  ‘An  Experiment’ 


\etwork  Election  Service  has 
\  .11  cleared  for  action  this  year 
i.  an  experiment  in  public  serv¬ 
ice,  but  the  Department  of  Jus¬ 
tice  is  reserving  decision  on 
some  “serious  questions”  about 
(be  jiooling  effort  by  news 
media. 

After  conferences  in  New 
York  attended  by  lawyers  and 
more  meetings  in  Washington 
of  news  media  executives  and 
high  government  officials,  a 
tacit  understanding  was  reached 
that  no  legal  action  would  be 
instituted  at  this  time  to  stoj) 
NES  from  gathering  and  re¬ 
porting  the  vote  returns  Nov.  3. 

Formal  letters  containing  a 
“go  ahead”  for  this  year  went 
out  to  the  networks  (ABC,  CBS 
and  NBC)  and  the  wire  services 
(AP  and  UPI)  later  this  week, 
a  spokesman  for  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Justice  told  E&P. 

Academic  View 

When  lawyers  from  the  anti¬ 
trust  division  interrogated  news 
media  representatives  last  week, 
some  of  the  latter  w’ere  inclined 
to  raise  their  eyebrows  at  the 
academic  and  naive  questions 
they  were  asked  in  respect  to 
conventional  methods  of  report¬ 
ing  election  results. 

The  government  agents  at 
one  point  appeared  to  be  chiefly 
concerned  with  whether  the  for¬ 
mation  of  the  pool  would  result 
in  eliminating  the  checks  which 
each  of  the  news  media  had 
kept  on  each  other’s  vote  tabu¬ 
lations. 

Actually,  one  NES  spokesman 
pointed  out,  it  was  the  confu¬ 
sion  created  by  several  agencies 
gathering  returns  and  the  prac¬ 
tical  inability  to  check  against 
discrepancies  that  led  to  the 
organization  of  the  pool.  The 
broadcasting  networks  took  the 
initiative,  it  was  explained,  be¬ 
cause  the  two  major  news  serv¬ 
ices  with  primary  newspaper  in¬ 
terests  had  failed  to  consoli¬ 
date  their  efforts  in  the  past. 

Had  the  government  under¬ 
taken  to  enjoin  NES  as  a  sus¬ 
pected  conspiracy  in  restraint 
of  trade,  this  year’s  vote-report¬ 
ing  machinery  would  have  been 
thrown  into  utter  chaos.  Each 
of  the  five  participating  news 
.services  has  made  arrange¬ 
ments  to  employ  precinct  re¬ 
porters  who  will  be  responsible 
for  providing  the  votes  from 
something  like  170,000  places 
on  the  presidential,  congres¬ 
sional,  senatorial  and  guberna¬ 
torial  races. 

The  50  states  and  District  of 
Columbia  have  been  apportioned 


to  the  participants  for  this  job. 
If  the  pool  could  not  operate, 
for  any  legal  reasons,  each  of 
the  pool  participants  would  have 
been  left  with  only  a  small 
segment  of  the  total  election 
results. 

Great  Public  Service 

At  one  time,  while  the  law¬ 
yers  were  conferring,  news  me¬ 
dia  representatives  informally 
talked  about  the  possibility  of 
an  under-the-table  aiTangement 
to  trade  vote  returns. 

In  the  Washington  meetings, 
without  lawyers  from  either 
side  being  present,  news  media 
people  made  a  strong  argument 
to  Acting  Attorney  General 
Katzenbach  to  allow  the  pool  to 
function  as  one  of  the  greatest 
public  services  that  private  en¬ 
terprise  has  conceived. 

Now,  as  far  as  the  govern¬ 
ment  is  concemed,  NES  will  be 
regarded  as  an  “experiment” 
and  it  will  be  watched  closely 
for  any  possible  violations  of 
the  antitrust  codes. 

In  the  works  since  early  sum¬ 
mer,  NES  has  had  to  overcome 
a  variety  of  obstacles  to  set  up 
a  system  which  is  expected  to 
give  the  nation  the  fastest  elec¬ 
tion  report  in  history.  The  votes 
of  entire  states  will  be  tabulated 
in  one  center  within  45  minutes 
to  an  hour  after  the  polls  close. 

To  people  who  have  been 
complaining  that  NES  might 
show  how  the  election’s  going 


President  Johnson’s  lead  over 
Senator  Goldwater  as  the  choice 
of  newspaper  editors  in  the  Nov. 
3  election  grew  this  w’eek  as 
ballots  in  the  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher  Presidential  Poll  piled 
up. 

This  is  the  second  and  final 
round  in  the  polling  to  see 
where  the  nation’s  daily  news¬ 
papers  stand.  At  this  point  in 
the  tabulation,  the  score  is: 

For  Johnson  —  398  newspa¬ 
pers,  with  26,188,555  circulation. 

For  Goldwater  —  335  news¬ 
papers,  with  7,592,617  circula¬ 
tion. 

Undecided  or  independent  — 
360  newspapers,  with  11,802,- 
970  circulation. 

Ballots  went  to  1,754  dailies. 
Those  that  replied  account  for 
1,093,  with  aggregate  circula¬ 
tion  of  45,584,142,  or  77.4%. 


in  the  East  long  before  voters 
have  gone  to  the  polls  in  the 
West,  some  NES  officials  say 
it  may  turn  out  to  be  different 
than  that.  Full  returns  from 
southern  and  some  midwestem 
states  will  be  reported  hours 
before  polls  close  in  New  York 
and  some  other  big  eastern 
states. 

1,000  in  One  Gonter 

For  the  New  York  tabulation, 
incidentally,  CBS  has  begun  to 
set  up  tabulating  equipment  in 
the  Hilton  Hotel,  New  York. 
Approximately  1,000  people  will 
be  employed  in  that  one  center. 
A  much  .smaller  crew  is  lined 
up  to  man  central  NES  in  the 
Hotel  Edison,  where  returns 
will  fiow  from  each  of  the  state 
centers. 

In  the  New  York  planning, 
CBS  agents  first  ran  into  a 
lukewarm  reception  by  the  New 
York  City  police  commissioner 
who  appeared  to  be  reluctant  to 
hand  over  the  vote-gathering 
functions  to  civilian  reporters 
in  each  precinct.  That  has  been 
a  time-honored  duty  of  the  po¬ 
lice  force  and  news  media  gen¬ 
erally  have  had  to  rely  on  the 
figures  reported  to  police  head¬ 
quarters.  The  police  will  work 
with  the  reporters  in  each  poll¬ 
ing  place. 

Elsewhere  around  the  coun¬ 
try,  NES  agents  making  ar¬ 
rangements  for  vote-reporting 
faced  outright  opposition  from 
some  election  officials.  In  West 
Texas,  for  example,  local  poli¬ 
ticians  resented  very  strongly 
the  fact  that  news  media  rep¬ 
resentatives  would  be  present 
in  the  polling  place  when  the 
counting  is  done. 


Since  the  first  round  of  the 
poll,  about  a  score  of  ))apers 
have  switched  from  the  “unde¬ 
cided”  list  to  either  Johnson  or 
Goldwater.  In  the  main,  this 
group  includes  the  papers  that 
are  taking  a  neutral  position — 
such  as  the  Christian  Science 
Monitor  and  the  St.  Louis  Globe- 
Democrat — or  have  been  tradi¬ 
tionally  independent. 

President  Johnson  has  been 
picking  up  support  from  a  large 
number  of  papers  that  are 
breaking  with  their  past  en¬ 
dorsement  of  Republican  candi¬ 
dates  for  the  Presidency — some 
for  as  long  as  they  have  been 
in  existence. 

The  complete  list  of  newspa¬ 
pers  showing  J  or  G  endorse¬ 
ment  w'ill  be  published  in  E&P’s 
next  issue,  Oct.  31.  This  will  be 
the  final  report  on  the  poll. 
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398  for  Johnson, 
335  for  Goldwater 


Special  safeguards  have  been 
provided  so  that  NES  does  not 
receive  false  information  from 
anyone.  The  precinct  reporters, 
many  of  w’hom  will  be  teachers. 
Boy  Scouts,  etc.,  will  use  regu¬ 
lar  telephones  nearby  and  will 
tell  the  operator  they  are  NES 
reporters.  Their  calls  will  l)o 
put  through  to  the  state  center 
on  a  collect  basis,  without  the 
need  for  credit  card  identifica¬ 
tion  or  other  red  tape. 

Clieekcd  by  <  ’oinpuler 

In  the  case  of  the  reporters 
working  for  Vote  Profile  Analy¬ 
sis,  an  entirely  separate  CBS 
operation,  their  calls  will  go 
through  a  computer  system 
which  will  check  on  their  au¬ 
thenticity  and  reasonableness  of 
figures  reported. 

It  will  be  VPA,  and  not  NES, 
that  will  estimate  the  outcome 
of  a  particular  race  on  the 
basis  of  a  partial  vote  total. 
This  sample  has  been  scientifi¬ 
cally  plotted  by  CBS  editors 
with  IBM  computer  experts  and 
Lou  Harris,  the  statistician- 
pollster. 

CBS  commentators  at  election 
center  have  been  cautioned  by 
network  policy-makers  against 
“declaring”  anyone  elected  on 
the  basis  of  VPA  estimates.  The 
language  will  be  toned  down  in 
the  early  stages  of  reporting 
and  an  outright  designation  of 
a  winner  will  be  made  only 
when  CBS  editors  are  satisfied 
there  is  an  adequate  return 
from  the  “profile”  precincts  to 
justify  a  decision,  even  when 
the  tabulated  vote  may  be  run¬ 
ning  the  other  way. 

CBS  is  promoting  its  VPA 
service  in  a  film  which  will  be 
shown  extensively  before  Elec¬ 
tion  Day.  In  the  narration,  Wal¬ 
ter  Cronkite  proudly  reports 
that  VPA  has  been  used  in  21 
elections  and  has  been  right  in 
all  21. 

• 

‘Barometric  Counties’ 
Going  for  Johnson 

Concord,  N.  H. 

The  Concord  Daily  Monitor 
reported  this  week  that  a  poll 
taken  by  two  of  its  staff  mem¬ 
bers  indicated  that  President 
Johnson  will  carry,  by  2  to  1, 
two  New  Hampshire  counties 
that  have  mirrored  national 
election  results  since  1892. 

The  poll  was  conducted  by 
George  W.  Wilson,  the  Moni¬ 
tor’s  assistant  general  manager, 
and  Scott  Blakey,  assistant  city 
editor,  with  the  help  of  two  uni¬ 
versity  students.  They  queried 
1,200  persons  in  Strafford  and 
Coos  counties  which  have  backed 
winning  presidential  candidates 
in  17  national  elections.  John- 
.son  was  endorsed  by  60  percent 
of  the  persons  polled;  Goldwa¬ 
ter  by  30  percent. 
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BRITAIN’S  ELECTION 


Computers  Dizzy — 
Voters  in  a  Tizzy 

By  Robert  Turkman 

News  Editor,  London  Bureau  of  The  AP 


London 

As  election  days  go,  the  Brit¬ 
ish  General  Election  went  off 
quietly  enough.  Her  Majesty’s 
loyal  subjects  voted  in  their 
usual  orderly  way. 

But  the  results  proved  the 
public  opinion  polls  to  be  only 
partly  right,  and  the  electronic 
computers  to  be  almost  entirely 
wrong. 

And  the  elections  had  a  tough 
time  elbowing  their  way  on  to 
the  front  pages  l)ecause  of  the 
sudden  Kremlin  upheaval,  the 
Walter  Jenkins  case,  the  Chi¬ 
nese  atomic  firecracker,  the 
Tokyo  Olympics  and  the  World 
Series. 

Suspenfie  to  the  End 

Even  so,  the  elections  held 
suspense  right  to  the  end.  Har¬ 
old  Wilson’s  Labor  Party  won 
317  seats  in  the  630-seat  House 
of  Commons  against  304  for 
Sir  Alec  Douglas-Home’s  Con¬ 
servatives  and  nine  for  Jo 
Grimond’s  Liberals. 

Labor’s  percentage  of  the  vote 
was  44.2  and  the  Conservatives 
had  43.5  (a  margin  for  Labor 
of  0.7  percent)  and  the  rest 
went  to  the  Liberals  and  minor 
parties. 

As  against  this,  the  three 
major  public  opinion  polls  —  in 
their  last  surveys  published  on 
Oct.  15,  Election  Day,  showed: 

1.  National  Opinion  Poll 
(published  in  the  Daily  Mail) 
picked  Labor  to  win  by  3  per¬ 
cent. 

2.  The  Gallup  Poll  (published 
in  the  Daily  Telegraph)  said 
Labor  would  win  by  3.5  percent. 

3.  The  Daily  Express  poll 
showed  the  Tories  would  win 
by  0.8  percent. 

The  computers  fared  much 
worse. 

The  British  Broadcasting 
Corporation  (BBC)  and  the 
Commercial  Independent  Tele¬ 
vision  (ITV)  each  hired  com¬ 
puters  for  the  election.  ITV,  in 
its  pre  -  election  advertising, 
claimed  it  would  be  able  to  pre¬ 
dict  the  winning  party  and  its 
margin  of  House  seats  on  the 
basis  of  returns  from  the  first 
of  the  630  constituencies. 

Back  and  Forth 

When  the  first  returns  came 
in,  the  computers  correctly 
picked  Labor  to  win  by  a  small 
margin.  But  with  a  few  more 
districts  reporting,  they 


switched  to  the  Conservatives. 
Then,  soon  afterward,  both  com¬ 
puters  settled  for  a  Labor  vic¬ 
tory  and  stayed  with  it  until  the 
end.  However,  they  fluctuated 
widely  throughout  the  vote 
counting  as  to  what  would  be 
Labor’s  margin.  The  computer 
figures  ranged  from  17  to  30  or 
more  seats  as  the  margin  and 
at  no  time  came  up  with  the 
correct  margin  of  four  seats. 

The  computer  operators  are 
still  holding  post-mortems  to 
find  out  what  w’ent  astray.  On 
the  surface,  it  would  appear 
that  the  wrong  information  was 
fed  into  the  machines  when  they 
were  programmed.  Or,  to  put 
it  another  way,  the  voters  didn’t 
vote  the  way  they  were  sup¬ 
posed  to. 

Of  36,000,000  eligible  voters, 
approximately  27,500,000  cast 
ballots,  a  turnout  of  about  77 
percent. 

All  Paper  Ballots 

The  two  leading  parties,  as 
in  the  1959  election,  ended  with 
almost  an  equal  popular  vote. 
The  Laborites  this  time  got  12,- 
170,000  and  the  Conservatives 
11,960,000.  The  Liberals  drew 
3,050,000  with  about  350,000 
more  votes  scattered  among  the 
Communists  and  other  minor 
parties. 

But  the  British  election  is  not 
decided  on  the  popular  vote.  The 
Labor  Party  usually  “wastes” 
many  votes  in  the  big  cities  by 
winning  urban  districts  by  lop¬ 
sided  margins  while  the  Con¬ 
servatives  are  winning  rural 
areas  by  lesser  margins. 

The  British  voter  does  not 
vote  for  the  Prime  Minister.  He 
is  the  leader  of  the  party  which 
wins  control  of  the  House  of 
Commons.  Thus,  the  voter  casts 
his  ballot  for  only  one  man  or 
woman  —  the  candidate  he 
wants  to  represent  his  district 
in  Commons. 

Both  Sir  Alec  and  Harold 
Wilson  ran  only  as  candidates 
from  their  respective  districts. 
Sir  Alec  ran  in  a  “safe”  Con¬ 
servative  constituency  in  Scot¬ 
land  and  Wilson  in  a  “safe” 
Labor  district  near  Liverpool. 

There  are  no  voting  machines. 
The  voter  marks  his  paper  bal¬ 
lot  and  deposits  it  in  a  box. 
Only  the  names  of  the  candi¬ 
dates  are  on  the  ballot.  There 
is  no  party  designation  or  other 
information.  Hence,  the  voter 


must  know  his  candidate’s  name. 

In  one  district  in  Wales,  there 
were  three  candidates  named 
Jones.  In  this  district  the  voters 
had  to  know  their  man’s  first 
name  or  at  least  his  initials. 

The  polling  places  were  open 
from  7  a.m.  to  9  p.m.  After  they 
closed,  the  ballot  boxes  were 
taken  to  the  local  town  hall 
where  the  votes  were  counted, 
some  the  same  night  and  others 
the  next  day. 

2  Days  for  Counting 

By  tradition.  Election  Day  in 
Britain  is  always  on  Thursday. 
On  the  Thursday  night,  about 
430  districts  complete  their  vote 
count.  The  first  district  reports 
its  total  around  10  p.m.,  an  hour 
after  the  polls  close.  For  the 
next  hour,  only  a  few  more 
districts  report.  Then,  from  11 
p.m.  until  4  a.m.  Friday,  the 
rest  of  430  districts  report  their 
totals.  Counting  then  stops  un¬ 
til  9  a.m.  Friday  when  the  first 
of  the  remaining  200  districts 
report  their  vote.  This  continues 
through  Friday  evening  until 
they  are  all  in  except  one  lone 
district  in  the  wilds  of  Scot¬ 
land.  It  reports  its  vote  Satur¬ 
day. 

In  this  election,  wfith  the  vot¬ 
ing  close,  the  sure  wfinner  was 
not  known  until  Friday  after¬ 
noon.  Ironically,  Sir  Alec’s  dis¬ 
trict  reported  that  he  had  won 
his  seat  in  the  Commons  at  just 
about  the  same  moment  that  he 
went  to  Buckingham  Palace  and 
presented  Queen  Elizabeth  with 
his  resignation  as  Prime  Minis¬ 
ter.  His  palace  visit  was  tanta¬ 
mount  to  “conceding”  the  elec¬ 
tion  even  though  his  Conserva¬ 
tives  had  a  miniscule  but  mathe¬ 
matical  chance.  Immediately 
afterward,  the  Queen  summoned 
Harold  Wilson  to  the  palace  to 
ask  him  to  form  a  new  gov¬ 
ernment.  Mr.  Wilson  “kissed 
hands”  of  the  Queen,  signifying 
he  would  accept  and  form  a  gov¬ 
ernment.  Shortly  after  leaving 
the  palace,  he  announced  his 
major  cabinet  appointments  and 
followed  this  the  next  day  by 
completing  his  cabinet. 

Keturas  on  Television 

For  foreign  newsmen,  the 
simplest  w'ay  to  cover  the  elec¬ 
tion  was  to  follow  it  on  televi¬ 
sion.  Both  tv  networks,  from 
9:45  p.m.  until  4  a.m.,  gave  a 
running  account  of  the  returns 
along  with  commentaries  from 
experts  and  interviews  with 
politicians.  They  came  back  on 
the  air  at  7  a.m.  and  stayed 
with  the  election  until  6  p.m. 
Friday. 

The  British  Press  Association 
provided  the  major  collection 
machinery,  operating  several 
circuits  to  bring  the  results  to 
the  London  papers,  the  provin¬ 


cials  and  the  foreign  nev  s 
agencies. 

The  Associated  Press  bureau 
set  up  its  own  tabulating  ma¬ 
chinery,  using  girl  comptomete: 
operators  to  tabulate  the  total: 
and  percentages  and  augment 
PA’s  coverage. 

AP,  for  the  first  time,  hooked 
its  London-New  York  cable  di¬ 
rectly  into  the  trunk  wire  in  the 
United  States,  thereby  trans¬ 
mitting  directly  from  London  to 
all  papers  in  the  States  as  far 
west  as  San  Francisco.  Simul¬ 
taneously,  AP  filed  election  copy 
on  its  European  wire  to  all  capi¬ 
tals  as  far  east  as  Moscow. 

• 

19  Dailies  Admitted 
To  AP  Membership 

The  Associated  Press  Board 
of  Directors  elected  19  daily 
newspapers  to  AP  membership 
at  a  meeting  in  New  York  Oct. 
13-14. 

On  the  list  were: 

Arizona:  Prescott  Evening 
Courier,  Winslow  Mail; 

Florida:  Sanford  Herald, 

Winter  Haven  News-Chief ; 

Indiana:  Jeffersonville  Daily 
Press; 

Kansas:  Dodge  City  Daily 
Globe; 

Missouri:  St.  Louis  County 
Register  of  Clayton ; 

Oklahoma :  Clinton  Daily 
News,  Cushing  Citizen,  Elk  City 
News,  Guynton  Herald,  Henry- 
etta  Free  Lance,  Pawhuska 
Journal-Capital,  Perry  Journal; 

Pennsylvania:  Quakertown 
Daily  Free  Press,  Tamaqua 
Evening  Courier; 

Texas :  Nacogdoches  Daily 
Sentinel; 

Utah:  Deseret  News; 

Wisconsin:  Daily  Jefferson 
County  Union  of  Fort  Atkinson. 

• 

Hallowe’en  Party 
Tied  to  Ad  Coupon 

Boston 

Greater  Boston’s  biggest  Hal¬ 
lowe’en  party  is  co-sponsored  by 
S.  C.  Clayton  Co.,  makers  of  Za- 
Rex  fruit  syrups,  and  the  Bos¬ 
ton  Herald-Traveler. 

Daily  stories  in  the  Herald 
and  Traveler  augment  daily  ad¬ 
vertisements  heralding  a  party 
for  3,200  children  and  parents 
on  Saturday,  Oct.  31,  in  the 
Back  Bay  Theatre. 

Admission  to  the  event  is  free 
to  those  who  present  a  coupon 
appearing  in  the  newspapers 
with  a  Za-Rex  label  for  each 
ticket  desired. 

Parker  V.  Kirk  of  Harold 
Cabot  &  Co.,  advertising  agency, 
and  Robert  Duffy  of  the  Herald 
Traveler,  with  the  support  of 
the  newspaper’s  promotion  de¬ 
partment,  have  arranged  a  fun- 
packed  three-hour  program  of 
entertainment. 
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\  orld’s  Fair  Fires 
130  Press  Workers 


T.ie  New  York  World’s  Fair 
l9<i  1-1965  Corporation,  disap¬ 
pointed  by  the  first  season’s  at¬ 
tendance  and  displeased  with 
criticism  in  some  segments  of 
the  press,  announced  this  week 
a  reorganization  of  its  press, 
publicity  and  promotion  division 
for  next  season. 

Approximately  130  public  re¬ 
lations  personnel  were  dismissed 
in  the  general  shakeup. 

Deegan  Takes  0\'er 

The  Thomas  J.  Deegan  Com¬ 
pany  Inc.,  public  relations  firm, 
has  assum^  complete  direction 
of  all  public  relations  activities 
for  the  Fair.  Mr.  Deegan  is 
chairman  of  the  Executive  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Fair  corporation 
and  his  firm  has  served  without 
fee  as  public  relations  policy 
and  promotion  consultants  all 
along. 

Howard  S.  Johnson,  senior 
vicepresident  of  the  Deegan 
firm,  is  in  personal  charge  of 
all  public  relations  work  from 
his  office  in  the  Press  Building 
at  the  World’s  Fair,  which  will 
remain  open  throughout  the 
winter  closed  season  of  the  Fair. 

William  Bems  no  longer  will 
be  vicepresident  of  the  Fair  for 
communications  and  public  re¬ 
lations,  but  he  will  remain  as 
a  consultant. 

Press  relations  and  day-to- 
day  news  activity  during  the 
first  season  was  handled  by  the 
William  J.  Donoghue  Corpora¬ 
tion,  public  relations  firm.  Mr. 

Donoghue  will  remain  as  con¬ 
sultant,  but  the  only  staffers 
of  his  firm  at  the  Fair  next 
season  will  be  his  secretary  and 
three  others:  Joyce  M.  Martin, 
magazine  coordinator;  Jack 
Downey,  director  of  photogra¬ 
phy,  and  a  staff  writer,  Frank 
Elkins,  formerly  with  the  New 
York  Times  for  27  years  and 
then  a  Business  Week  writer. 

Sixty-seven  of  the  130  who 
lost  their  jobs  have  been  on  the 
Donoghue  staff.  It  was  ex¬ 
plained  that  they  will  be  paid 
through  December.  The  others 
dismissed  were  in  Mr.  Bems’ 
office. 

Mr.  Deegan  plans  to  move 
about  20  of  his  staff  from  his 
firm’s  offices  in  Manhattan  into 
the  Press  Building  and  set  up 
a  public  relations  organization 
for  the  winter  and  the  1965 
season  of  the  Fair. 

Attendance  Off 

Fair  officials,  in  planning  the 
financing,  freely  predicted  at¬ 
tendance  of  40,000,000  in  the 
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six-month  (April  22-Oct.  18) 
1964  season  and  30,000,000  in 
the  1965  season,  which  begins 
next  April  21,  for  a  total  at¬ 
tendance  of  70,000,000.  It  was 
estimated  such  attendance  would 
afford  the  New  York  1964-1965 
Fair  Corporation  a  net  profit 
of  some  $58,000,000,000.  Mr. 
Deegan  now  estimates  profit  for 
the  two  seasons  will  be  $30,- 
000,000. 

Actual  attendance  during  the 
first  season  was  27,100,000.  An 
all-out  effort  now  will  be  made 
to  reverse  the  experience  of  past 
world  fairs  and  build  a  larger 
attendance  in  the  second  year 
than  was  obtained  in  the  first. 
New  exhibitions  and  expanded 
publicity  will  be  used  in  a  cam¬ 
paign  to  attain  this  difficult 
goal. 

Robert  Moses,  president  of 
the  Fair,  frequently  has  up¬ 
braided  the  press  whenever  any 
newspaper  or  magazine  writer 
dared  write  anything  critical 
about  the  Fair  or  report  the 
failures  and  closings  of  several 
shows  and  pavilions  in  the 
amusement  area  with  conse¬ 
quent  multi-million-dollar  losses. 

Moses  Hits  Press 

Mr.  Moses  topped  off  his 
speeches  criticizing  the  press  by 
issuing  a  10-page  folder  ex¬ 
pressing  his  displeasure  with 
the  relationship  between  the 
World’s  Fair  and  some  of  the 
press.  He  had  departed  for  the 
Olympic  Games  in  Tokyo  be¬ 
fore  announcement  was  made 
about  the  public  relations  staff 
reorganization. 

Mr.  Moses’  attack  on  a  small 
segment  of  the  press  ( E&P,  Oct. 
17,  page  79)  was  answered  with 
this  editorial,  headed  “Moses  On 
The  Warpath,’’  in  the  New  York 
Daily  News: 

“World’s  Fair  President  Rob¬ 
ert  Moses  has  cut  loose  with 
some  of  his  choicest  venom,  gall 
and  wormwood  aimed  at  various 
newspapers  and  magazines  for 
down-grading  the  Fair  unfairly. 

“Mr.  Moses  isn’t  talking  about 
the  News,  and  maybe  he  is  too 
harsh  toward  our  more  or  less 
esteemed  contemporaries. 

“But  when  he  deplores  the 
scarcity  of  booster  spirit  in  New 
York  City,  we  think  he  is  100 
percent  on  the  beam.  Call  boost- 
erism  small-townish  if  you  wish, 
but  it  gets  results.’’ 

Practically  all  New  York  City 
newspapers  devoted  a  whole 
page  daily  to  the  Fair  plus 
front  page  stories  and  feature 
stories  at  frequent  intervals. 
The  press  of  the  whole  world  is 


known  to  have  given  the  Fair 
what  public  relations  people  re¬ 
garded  as  an  overwhelming  vol¬ 
ume  of  publicity  throughout  a 
whole  year  —  during  the  six 
months’  season  and  for  six 
months  preceding  it. 

The  Harlem  riots,  threatened 
stoppage  of  highway  and  sub¬ 
way  traffic  by  civil  rights  zealots 
and  a  hot  and  humid  summer 
were  blamed  by  some  Fair  au¬ 
thorities  for  the  failure  to  at¬ 
tain  the  expected  attendance. 
Reports  of  high  prices  charged 
by  a  few  luxury  restaurants 
are  blamed  for  scaring  off  some 
visitors,  who  failed  to  realize 
that  scores  of  medium  and  low- 
priced  restaurants  were  avail¬ 
able. 

Some  newspaper  editors 
blamed  these  conditions  for 
hurting  the  Fair’s  attendance 
rather  than  any  lack  of  favor¬ 
able  and  full  newspaper  pub¬ 
licity. 

Teens  to  Win  Prizes 
For  Service  Projects 

Akron,  0. 

The  Beacon  Journal  has  in¬ 
augurated  two  contests — one  to 
recognize  teen-age  achievements 
and  the  other  for  area  women’s 
clubs  whose  projects  contribute 
the  greatest  benefits  to  their 
communities. 

The  teen-age  program  is  called 
TAGS — Teen  Awards  for  Com¬ 
munity  Service — and  it  is  aimed 
at  smothering  the  oft-heard  cry : 
“The  bad  things  done  by  teen¬ 
agers  always  get  the  headlines.” 
TAGS  will  endeavor  to  find  the 
most  effective  community  serv¬ 
ice  projects  undertaken  by  youth 
groups  or  student  organizations 
in  a  five-county  area.  Cash  prizes 
will  be  given. 

The  contest  for  the  women’s 
organization  was  announced  at 
the  11th  annual  Beacon  Journal 
Women’s  News  Clinic  which  425 
news  chairmen  and  club  presi¬ 
dents  attended.  Prizes  will  go  to 
groups  in  three  membership 
categories. 

• 

Preprint  Color  Ad 
Opens  News  Section 

Philadelphia 

Opening  its  12th  store  in  the 
Delaware  Valley,  U.S.A.,  Sears 
ran  a  full-color  preprinted  grav¬ 
ure  page  which  wrapped  around 
the  second  section  of  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  Inquirer  for  Tuesday, 
Oct.  20.  The  store  had  several 
other  full  pages  in  black  and 
white. 

On  the  back  page  the  Inquirer 
presented  full-color  pictures  of 
Barry  M.  Goldwater  and  Lyndon 
B.  Johnson,  both  in  western  at¬ 
tire,  and  William  E.  Miller  and 
Hubert  H.  Humphrey,  in  busi¬ 
ness  suits. 


Radio-tv  Offer 
Of  Reading  Aid 
Swamps  Paper 

Chicago 

A  free  offer  of  the  first  56 
panels  of  a  Chicago  Tribune 
educational  cartoon  feature 
showing  how  pre-school  children 
can  be  taught  to  read  drew  more 
than  15,000  requests  within  a 
few  days  after  it  was  made  on 
radio  and  television  stations. 

Thomas  Furlong,  assistant 
managing  editor  in  charge  of 
features,  said  literally  thou¬ 
sands  of  letters  from  New  York 
to  Arizona  have  been  received 
since  the  daily  feature  began 
Aug.  9. 

The  letters,  from  parents  and 
educators,  tell  of  the  success 
with  which  the  reading  strips 
are  being  used.  A  number  of 
teachers  have  written  to  say 
they  plan  to  use  the  panels  in 
classrooms. 

Six  Column  Strips 

Called  “Short  Cuts  to  Read¬ 
ing  You  Can  Teach  Your  Child,” 
the  six-column  strip  consists  of 
panels  which  appear  in  the 
Tribune  feature  section  on 
weekdays  and  in  the  comic  sec¬ 
tion  on  Sundays. 

It  was  adapted  by  Joan  Beck, 
the  Tribune’s  child  care  colum¬ 
nist,  and  Becky  (Mrs.  Rebecca 
Krehbiel),  a  Tribune  artist, 
from  “Listen  and  Learn  With 
Phonics”  reading  kits  by  Doro¬ 
thy  Taft  Watson,  reading  au¬ 
thority.  The  series  is  scheduled 
to  run  to  Nov.  7. 

The  Chicago  Tribune-New 
York  News  Syndicate  has  of¬ 
fered  the  series  to  clients. 

The  reprint  of  the  first  56 
panels  is  on  one  side  of  eight 
newspaper  pages,  enabling 
mothers  to  cut  out  the  strips 
and  mount  them  in  a  scrapbook. 

Announcement  of  the  free 
offer  was  not  made  in  the  Trib¬ 
une,  but  only  on  tv  and  radio 
from  one  to  four  times  a  day 
for  a  week.  The  object  was  to 
reach  non-Tribune  readers  who 
might  not  have  learned  about 
the  reading  feature. 


Paper  Gets  Injunction 
To  Sell  Subscriptions 

Chicago 

Chicago’s  American  was 
granted  a  permanent  injunction 
recently  that  permits  solicitation 
for  newspaper  subscriptions  in 
suburban  Wheeling.  Judge 
Daniel  A.  Covelli  ruled  that  the 
village’s  ordinance  which  pro¬ 
hibits  residential  solicitation 
cannot  be  enforced  in  connection 
with  newspaper  sales. 
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Big  Chain  Seeks  Answer 


To  ‘Waste  Circulation’ 


By  JoHeph  R.  Rowen 

National  Advf'rtissinK  Manaftpr,  T.  Grant  ('u. 


We  are  looking  at  NEW 
HORIZONS  in  both  retailing 
and  newspaper  publishing. 
Space-age  thinking,  atom-age 
courage  and  good  old  American 
enterprise  are  needed  to  jump 
the  hurdles. 

Spending  more  dollars  is  a 
simple  and  obvious  reply  that 
comes  off  the  top  of  the  head. 
But  there  is  an  economic  limit. 

While  we  prefer  not  to  divulge 
exact  figures,  I  can  state  that  in 
the  18  years  I  have  been  at 
Grants,  our  advertising  expendi¬ 
tures  have  more  than  quad¬ 
rupled.  Our  advertising  costs  as 
a  percentage  of  sales  has  more 
than  doubled. 

After  World  War  II,  Grants 
was  among  the  first  to  sense  the 
trend  to  suburban  living.  Today, 
more  than  700  of  our  1089  stores 
are  located  in  a  park-and-shop 
center.  New  downtown  locations 
have  been  rare  in  recent  leases. 

Broader  Assortment 

Moreover,  our  merchandise  as¬ 
sortments  are  steadily  broaden¬ 
ing.  Today,  more  than  250 
Grant  stores  sell  refrigerators, 
washers,  ranges  and  other  major 
white  appliances.  More  than  600 
of  our  stores  sell  console  stereo 
and  tv  sets.  You  cah  order  cus¬ 
tom-made  draperies  and  slip¬ 
covers  through  700  Grant  stores. 
In  about  a  dozen  Grant  stores, 
such  as  Weathersfield,  Connecti¬ 
cut,  you  may  have  your  car 
serviced  as  well  as  buy  tires  and 
other  automotive  supplies.  A 
limited  number  of  large  stores 
are  introducing  beauty  salons 
this  year.  Restaurant  space  is 
being  expanded,  so  that  stores 
able  to  seat  75  to  125  people  for 
lunch  or  dinner  are  no  longer 
unusual. 

Sometime  early  next  Spring, 
we  expect  to  open  the  1100th 
W.  T.  Grant  store. 

In  some  areas,  the  addition  of 
shopping  center  stores  in  mar¬ 
kets  where  Grants  had  strong 
downtown  stores  served  to  in¬ 
crease  our  volume  and  therefore, 
our  advertising  strength  in  cer¬ 
tain  metropolitan  newspapers. 

In  other  instances,  we  found 
ourselves  face-to-face  with  a 
mountainous  problem.  For,  we 
opened  shopping  center  stores 
in  many  areas  where  we  were 
not  already  well  established,  par¬ 
ticularly  with  a  big  downtown 
store  such  as  we  have  in  New 


Haven,  Waterbury,  Portland  or 
Bangor.  We  learned  that  our 
shopping  center  store  often  was 
not  large  enough  to  draw  from 
more  than  one  or  two  .sections. 

Or,  in  other  words,  with  per¬ 
haps  a  potential  of  5  to  10,000 
families  as  customers,  we  had  to 
buy  a  newspaper  circulation  of 
25,000,  40,000  or  more.  Obviously 
the  waste  circulation  was  very 
high.  This  was  no  reflection  on 
the  newspaper,  but  rather  an 
honest  look  at  the  facts.  Grants 
just  did  not  have  enough  store 
to  justify  people  going  away 
from  their  neighlwrhood  or 
downtown  stores  to  shop. 

.Not  Potential  Gustonu-r.«< 

In  other  instances,  in  multi¬ 
store  markets,  one  or  more  of 
our  stores  may  be  considerably 
larger  than  other  Grant  stores. 
This  means  that  the  larger  store 
has  merchandise  not  available 
in  the  smaller  stores.  In  and 
around  Hartford,  for  example, 
we  have  some  medium-size 
stores  as  well  as  stores  with 
automotive  centers,  refrigera¬ 
tors  and  other  big  ticket  mer¬ 
chandise.  Even  the  stores  which 
w'e  consider  large  cannot  expect 
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that  mo.st  of  the  Hartford  news- 
I)aper’s  readers  are  their  poten¬ 
tial  customers. 

In  short,  group  advertising  is 
not  as  simple  as  it  may  seem, 
particularly  in  a  company  which 
believes  in  delegating  consider¬ 
able  authority  to  individual 
store  managers.  Grants  believes 
in  decentralization  of  authority 
and  in  laying  the  responsibility 
for  individual  store  profits  at 
the  feet  of  the  store  manager. 

Like  the  department  .stores, 
we  have  discovered  that  the  um¬ 
brella  theory  in  metropolitan 
areas  is  somewhat  leaky.  Depart¬ 
ment  store  branches  have  also 
learned  that  they  cannot  coast 
along  inexpensively  under  the 
cover  of  downtown  store  advei- 
tising.  That  is,  not  if  they  want 
to  exploit  their  full  sales  poten¬ 
tial  in  the  more  limited  areas 
they  serve.  The  suburbanite 
often  has  different  tastes  and 
needs. 

We  seek  solutions  and  some¬ 
times  find  satisfactory  answers, 
but  not  always.  We  may  run  an 
omnibus  ad  and  underneath  an 
item  add  a  line  such  as  this:  “On 
sale  at  downtown  and  North- 
gate  stores  only.” 

An  ad  may  appear  which 
states:  “Dowmtown  Store  only.” 

But,  the  problem  of  adver- 


Newspapers  Are  Split 
On  Selling  Pre-Prints 


By  Jerry  W  alker  Jr. 

Boston 

An  old  fashioned-town-meet- 
ing  mood  prevailed  as  four  New 
England  newspaper  advertising 
executives  held  center  stage  for 
more  than  two  hours  in  another 
lively  debate  over  pre-printed 
circulars. 

Newspapers  in  this  region,  as 
in  other  sections  of  the  country, 
have  been  split  on  whether  or 
not  they  should  accept  store  cir¬ 
culars  for  newspaper  distribu¬ 
tion.  New  York  State  papers,  by 
contrast,  are  almost  solidly  in 
favor  of  pre-prints,  as  evidenced 
by  a  recent  publishers’  poll  there. 

While  nothing  was  settled  at 
the  annual  meeting  here  this 
week  of  the  New  England  News¬ 
paper  Advertising  Bureau,  it 


was  apparent  from  the  discus¬ 
sion  and  “corridor”  talk  that  the 
dissenters  are  in  the  minority 
and  that  newspapers  are  solicit¬ 
ing  the  business  more  than  they 
have,  and  they  are  getting  it. 

The  Panel 

The  lone  member  on  the  panel 
representing  the  opposition  was 
William  F.  Lucey,  assistant  to 
the  publisher,  Lawrence  (Mass.) 
Eagle-Tribune.  Leading  those  in 
favor  of  accepting  pre-prints 
were:  Charles  H.  Miller,  general 
manager,  Milford  (Mass.) 
News;  John  Corbett,  general 
manager,  Burlington  (Vt.)  Free 
Press;  and  Donald  Spargo,  ad¬ 
vertising  director.  New  Haven 
(Continued  on  page  56) 


(Part  of  a  talk  on  “New  H.  ri- 
zons  in  Retail  Advertising”  to 
the  New  England  Newspaj  r 
Advertising  Executives  Assoc:  i- 
tion  at  Boston,  Oct.  19.) 

Next  week:  Clinton  Thom  )• 
son,  advertising  director  of  J.  C 
Penney  Company,  explains  wlij 
his  company  has  increased  its 
use  of  circulars  and  how  news¬ 
papers  can  recapture  some  of 
the  dollars  spent  on  this  kind 
of  advertising. 

tising  the  shopping  center  store 
that  cannot  afford,  or  finds  it 
economically  unsound,  to  buy  a 
full  metropolitan  newspaper  cir¬ 
culation  is  one  that  lacks  a  com¬ 
plete  solution. 

The  Advertising  Swing 

Certainly,  you  are  aw’are  that 
there  has  been  a  noticeable 
swing  toward  heavier  retail  ad- 
v'ertising  in  suburban  news¬ 
papers  as  the  big  department 
stores  have  added  branches  and 
new  shopping  centers  have 
arisen.  The  relatively  high  rates 
in  city-circulated  dailies  .  .  . 
questionable  readership  by  teen¬ 
agers  .  .  .  the  desire  for  a  single 
store  to  slant  a  message  to  cer¬ 
tain  neighborhoods  .  .  .  these 
and  other  reasons  have  been  a 
boom  to  the  suburban  weeklies. 

Circulars  are  another  alter¬ 
native.  They  give  big  impact  and 
enable  the  store  to  get  close  to 
100%  coverage  in  selected 
neighborhoods. 

Circulurs  .4re  Costly 

However,  circulars  are  costly 
and  can  only  be  justified  period¬ 
ically  after  extensive  planning 
and  merchandise  preparation. 
Our  New  York  office  may  make 
7  or  8  circulars  available  a  year 
to  support  company  major 
events.  For  the  store  that  does 
not  have  a  good  newspaper  which 
it  can  use  economically,  there  is 
definite  void  between  circular 
events. 

Although  most  of  our  circulars 
are  mailed,  a  number  of  stores 
insert  them  as  sections  in  their 
newspapers.  This  can  be  a  very 
costly  method  of  distribution  if 
our  sales  volume  is  limited  or  w’e 
are  not  catering  to  the  entire 
newspaper  market. 

Fortunately,  some  newspapers 
have  risen  to  the  challenge  and 
found  ways  to  carry  Grant  sec¬ 
tions  of  12  to  24  tabloid  pages  in 
a  manner  that  served  our  needs. 

We  are  particularly  impressed 
with  the  home-delivered  pre¬ 
print  plan  developed  in  Cleve¬ 
land.  The  Cleveland  Press  has 
divided  the  city  into  East,  West 
and  Metro  circulation  zones.  The 
retailer  can  buy  one  zone  of 
about  100,000  or  two  zones  of 
about  200,000  circulation  ...  at 

(Continued  on  page  63) 
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England  in  A  Boil 
Over  Color  Supps 

By  Tony  Broniia 


L()NIM)N 

Mt'iition  color  supplements 
and  there’s  a  whimsical  smile  on 
the  face  of  Lord  Thomson  of 
Fleet.  It  is  now  nearly  three 
years  since  he  introduced  the 
Sunday  rotogravure  supplement 
to  Britain.  The  enterprising 
Canadian  explained  that  he  was 
simply  adding  a  third  section  to 
his  already  successful  Sunday 
TiincH.  But  did  Roy  Thomson,  as 
he  then  was,  know'  the  effect  it 
was  to  have  on  Britain’s  Fourth 
Estate? 

However,  Lord  Thomson  at  70 
has  every  right  to  be  pleased. 
He  has  said  many  times  that  he 
is  in  publishing  to  make  money. 
.4nd  that’s  just  what  he  is  doing. 
His  pioneering  venture  in  the 
North  American  manner  has 
paid  off  handsomely.  The  infu¬ 
sion  of  colorprravure  has  seen 
sales  soar  for  the  Sunday  Times 
and  advertising  revenue  is  fol¬ 
lowing  suit. 

But  what  of  his  competitors, 
or,  perhaps,  one  .should  say  imi¬ 
tators?  At  first  they  were  cau¬ 
tious.  The  prestige  Sunday 
paper  was  having  difficulties  in 
making  the  books  balance.  But 
as  the  advertisers’  pounds  began 
to  pile  up  in  the  Thomson  coffers 
together  with  a  Iwnus  in  circu- 


clude  an  all-out  attempt  to  woo 
the  British  housewife  with  a 
woman’s  magazine-style  color 
l)roduction  which,  if  fact,  should 
be  very  appealing  to  advertisers 
always  looking  to  this  rich  mar¬ 
ket  for  fresh  pickings. 

But  then  sitting  on  the  side¬ 
lines  is  the  massive  International 
Publishing  Corporation,  pub¬ 
lishers  of  the  mass-selling  Daily 
Mirror,  several  toj)  Sunday 
news])apers,  and  a  W'hole  range 
of  gravure  women’s  magazines. 
So  far  Cecil  King,  IPC’s  chief, 
has  shown  little  interest  in  color 
sui)i)lements  which  would  com¬ 
pete  for  the  revenue  going  to  his 
magazines. 

Nevertheless,  there  are  many 
who  ask:  will  he  U‘t  Sir  Max 
Aitken,  Lord  Beaverbrook’s  son 
and  now  Iwss  of  the  Daily  Ex- 
jiress,  together  with  the  Hon. 
Vere  Harmsworth,  Daily  Mail 
chief,  get  away  with  a  joint 
magazine  supplement  which 
could  ultimately  and  conceivably 
be  a  threat  to  his  properties  in 
the  women’s  field?  And  then, 
how  will  the  newly  launched 
Sun  fare  against  such  an  addi¬ 
tional  element  of  competition  in 
the  popular  press  field? 

.Some  Difficulties 


giavure  machines  at  Paulton, 
near  Bristol,  100  miles  from 
London.  The  Daily  Telegraph 
looked  to  Bemrose  in  Liverpool 
for  help  but  ran  into  trouble. 

At  first,  Michael  Berry,  Edi- 
tor-in-Chief,  denied  stories  that 
he  was  l)eing  given  a  bad  time, 
that  he  would  have  to  print  his 
supplement  abroad.  Later,  when 
the  decision  to  print  in  West 
Germany  was  out,  he  declared: 
“No  sane  manager,  let  alone  a 
patriot  would  take  .such  action 
when  he  could  get  what  he 
wanted  at  home.’’  Then  in  an 
editorial  he  .subsequently  an¬ 
nounced:  “The  decision  to  i)rint 
abroad  was  taken  only  after 
lirolonged  negotiations  had 
shown  that  it  was  impossible  to 
fulfill  the  specification  within  the 
British  Isles.’’ 

A  rea.son  for  the  fracas  was 
that  Bemrose  did  not  have 
enough  qualified  men  to  do  the 
job  in  Liverpool.  The  unions 
offered  to  draft  in  more  tech¬ 
nicians  but  this  was  rejected  by 
Bemrose  in  view  of  their  cartel 
agreement  with  other  color 
printers.  They  reluctantly 
agreed  to  the  supplement  going 
to  Germany  as  a  “temporary 
expedient”.  And  at  the  same 
time  they  stressed  that  the  Tele¬ 
graph  management  had  given 
firm  assurances  that  the  Week¬ 
end  Telegraph  would  be  returned 
to  Britain  as  soon  as  lalwi'  and 
technical  re(iuirements  could  be 
met. 

Work  Done  in  (periiiaiiy 

There  the  unhappy  and  em¬ 
barrassing  situation  rests.  The 
Germans  welcomed  the  assign¬ 


lation,  caution  turned  to  envy.  Such  thoughts,  however,  are  ment  with  open  arms.  The  Burda 
This  was  something  that  could  for  the  future.  In  the  meantime  Group  at  Darmstadt,  Stuttgart 
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not  be  ignored,  something  not  to 
he  left  out  of,  others  decided  to 
take  the  plunge.  But  in  1964  all 
is  not  so  clear-cut.  The  plain 
truth  is  that  in  color  supple¬ 
ments  Fleet  Street  has  many 
difficult,  but  not  insoluble  prob¬ 
lems.  'Thomson  set  the  tiger 
loose.  Now,  those  who  grabbed  it 
by  the  tail,  dare  not  let  go. 

2  in  a  Combinaliun 

It  is  a  four-cornered  fight.  The 
Obifcrver,  biggest  rival  to  the 
Sunday  Times,  joined  the  battle 
Sept.  6.  Next  to  enter  the  arena 
was  the  Daily  Telegraph  with  a 
.supplement  included  in  its  Fri¬ 
day  issues  and  geared  to  steal  a 
march  on  the  Sunday  produc¬ 
tions.  Announcement  of  the 
Weekend  Telegraph,  brought  an 
even  bigger  surprise:  two  bitter 
rivals,  the  Daily  Expresn  and  the 
Daily  Mail  did  a  deal.  The  news 
that  they  had  formed  a  joint 
company — Express  Mail  Maga¬ 
zine  Supplement  Ltd. — was  the 
biggest  shock  yet  for  Fleet 
Street  veterans  who  still  await 
further  news  of  the  plans. 
Rumor  has  it  that  these  will  in- 
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those  in  newspaper  color  have 
plenty  of  immediate  difficulties. 
These  range  over  three  main 
spheres:  i)rinting,  distribution 
and  finance. 

Printing  has  been  the  biggest 
headache.  Until  the  advent  of 
color  supplements,  the  gravure 
side  of  the  industry  was  shrink¬ 
ing,  capacity  being  mainly  con¬ 
centrated  in  the  hands  of  four 
big  printeries:  Bemrose,  Purnell, 
Hazell,  and  Cecil  King’s  Od- 
hams.  To  complicate  the  matter 
still  further,  unions  have  made 
sure  that  there  are  no  surplus 
workers  in  this  branch  of  the 
industry.  Add  to  that  the  fact 
that  the  big  color  printers  have 
a  cartel  agreement  not  to  “.steal” 
each  other’s  employes  and  it  can 
be  seen  that  there  is  little  room 
for  maneuver  and  especially  not 
for  expansion. 

Thomson  was  first  in,  occupy¬ 
ing  Sun  Printers’  plant  in  Lon¬ 
don.  The  Observer  linked  up 
with  Wilfred  Harvey,  boss  of 
the  British  Printing  Corpora¬ 
tion,  Europe’s  largest  printing 
combine,  and  started  to  produce 
on  the  company’s  giant  Italian 
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and  Buremberg  plunged  into 
IHoduction  for  the  British  news¬ 
paper  group.  With  speed  and 
efficiency,  a  fine  jol) — some  say 
the  best — of  color  printing  is 
being  carried  out.  When  printed, 
the  finished  supplements  are 
transported  by  lorry  to  the  Hook 
of  Holland,  then  shipped  to 
England. 

Returning  to  the  wider  print 
.scene,  a  big  question  mark 
hangs  over  the  joint  Express- 
.Mail  supplement  production.  At 
present  it  looks  as  if  they  too 
will  be  forced  to  print  abroad. 
Could  it  be  that  Holland  or,  per¬ 
haps,  Italy,  will  provide  the 
capacity  they  need?  Fleet  Street 
awaits  an  announcement.  And 
if  such  is  the  case,  another  vex¬ 
atious  storm  with  the  print 
union  leaders  is  likely. 

Now  another  setback  faces 
Britain’s  pioneering  supplement 
makers,  this  time  with  the  men 
who  sell  their  newspapers.  In 
England,  newsagents  are  ex¬ 
tremely  important;  they  control 
a  major  part  of  the  distributive 
system.  'The  dealers  want  more 
money  for  handling  the  supple¬ 


ments.  They  have  delivered  an 
ultimatum.  Through  their  na¬ 
tional  federation  they  are  asking 
the  Daily  Telegraph  to  pay  two¬ 
pence  per  copy  for  each  copy  of 
the  Weekend  Telegraph  de¬ 
livered  to  readers’  homes. 

The  proprietors  of  the  Tele¬ 
graph  retaliated  by  saying  that, 
in  common  with  the  practice 
established  by  producers  of 
other  color  supplements,  a  de¬ 
livery  charge  of  threepence  per 
month — paid  by  the  customer — 
had  been  agreed  on  behalf  of 
retail  newsagents.  This  the 
new.sagents  deny,  .saying  the 
jmblisher,  not  the  customer, 
should  pay  the  whole  delivery 
charge. 

But  the  sellers  mean  business. 
The  National  Federation  of  Re¬ 
tail  New.sagents,  Booksellers  and 
Stationers  have  decided  that 
from  Sunday  Oct.  25,  their 
memi)ers  will  not  deliver  the 
color  supplements  unless  ade¬ 
quate  payment  is  made  by  the 
respective  publishers.  Talks  to 
end  this  deadlock  were  proceed¬ 
ing  this  week. 

.Ad  Revenue  ut  .Slake 

These  then  are  just  some  of 
the  surface  difficulties,  teething 
troubles  to  be  faced,  to  be  sur¬ 
mounted.  Behind  the  scenes,  in 
offices  up  and  down  Fleet  Street, 
there  hav'e  been  fiercer  argu¬ 
ments.  The  old  guard  favor  the 
known  formula  for  success, 
cursing  Thomson  for  bringing 
the  color  supplement  situation 
to  the  boil.  Others  are  stimu¬ 
lated,  relishing  the  challenge 
and  giving  of  their  best  in  the 
struggle  to  win. 

But  the  color  breakaway  will 
not  be  stopped.  The  momentum 
is  too  great,  the  stakes  are  too 
high.  Advertisement  revenues, 
although  not  easy  to  count  at 
this  stage,  have  been  estimated 
at  £120,000  a  week  or  well  over 
£6,000,000  a  year.  Additionally 
a  fortune  has  been  spent,  much 
of  it  on  television,  in  launching 
and  popularizing  the  supple¬ 
ments.  And  then  Fleet  Streeters 
are  not  unmindful  of  the  fact 
that  color  television  is  not  too 
far  away,  that  readers  applaud 
their  supplements  and  that  ad 
agencies  are  delighted  with  the 
new  mass  medium  which  is 
mushrooming. 

So  in  the  final  analysis,  Brit¬ 
ish  journalists  do  not  begrudge 
Lord  Thomson  his  whimsical 
smile.  After  all,  he  started  it  all, 
and  newsmen  appreciate  the 
new  opportunities  triggered  by 
his  adventuresome  development 
of  some  three  years  ago.  Locked 
in  battle  they  may  be,  casualties 
they  might  be,  too,  but  the  joint 
impact  of  the  color  supplement 
will  ultimately  be  tremendous 
on  the  British  publishing  and 
advertising  scene. 
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‘New  Breakthrough’ 
In  Media  Selection 


Newspapers  make  a  dramatic 
showing  in  “Media  Selection 
Iterations,”  a  new  technique  for 
media  selection  w’hich  has  been 
developed  by  SRDS  Data  Inc.  It 
includes  the  Consumer/Audience 
Profile  Ser\’ice  that  relates  100 
brand  name  product  users  with 
newspapers,  Sunday  supple¬ 
ments,  magazines,  radio  and  tv 
stations  they  read,  hear  and  see. 

“It  allows  you  to  build  your 
media  schedule  around  your 
market,  not  around  box  car  au¬ 
diences  that  may  or  may  not 
include  your  market,”  Phillip 
Wenig,  SRDS  Data  president, 
said  in  a  memo  to  clients  in 
which  he  called  MSI  a  “break¬ 
through  in  media  selection.” 

“It  reduces  the  media  evalu¬ 
ation  program  to  a  fraction  of 
its  former  complexity,  while  si¬ 
multaneously  allowing  you  to 
‘zero  in’  on  those  people  w’ho 
use  your  product,”  the  memo 
added. 

Accompanying  the  memo  was 
a  report  on  use  of  the  technique 
in  Chicago  by  Dr.  Dik  Warren 
Twedt,  of  Oscar  Mayer  &  Co., 
Madison,  Wis.  What  the  tech¬ 
nique  did  there,  in  brief,  was 
to  reduce  an  original  list  of  12 
media  to  nine,  while  total  ex¬ 
clusive  coverage  of  female  heads 
of  heavy  bacon-using  households 
w'as  increased.  Dropped  were 
three  tv  and  one  radio  time 
slots,  while  a  newspaper  was 
added  to  three  other  papers  on 
the  list. 

Schedule  for  Eaeh  Product 

Dr.  Twedt  reported:  “It  would 
seem  that  a  unique  schedule  ex¬ 
ists  for  each  product  category — 
again  underscoring  the  point 
that  heavy  product  users  are 
different  groups  for  different 
products.  And  while  media  anal¬ 
ysis  may  be  simplified  by  the 
elimination  of  demographic  pro¬ 
files,  it  is  undoubtedly  made 
more  complex  with  the  realiza¬ 
tion  that  a  television  program, 
for  example,  may  have  as  many 
ratings  as  it  has  potential  spon¬ 
sors.” 

Mr.  Wenig  said  work  is  under 
way  at  SRDS  Data  on  a  series 
of  iterations  for  national  sched¬ 
ules. 

In  one,  10  media  vehicles 
were  shown  reaching  11,958,000 
or  78%  of  the  15,234,000  female 
heads  of  heavy  using  households 
of  the  product  under  study.  A 
national  magazine  was  elimi¬ 
nated  by  iterations  and  replaced 
by  top  circulation  newspapers 
in  the  50  leading  markets,  Mr. 
Wenig  said. 


“The  newspaper  industry 
seems  to  be  suffering  from  an 
inferiority  complex,”  he  com¬ 
mented.  “Their  story  is  not  only 
great,  it  is  greater  than  the 
newspapers  think  it  is.” 

52-VkVck  Inicrvic'wini! 

Starting  next  year  national 
C/AP  .sendee  will  institute  un¬ 
interrupted  52-week  inteniew- 
ing  of  20,000  individuals  in  10,- 
000  households  for  their  media 
habits  and  product  usage.  Four 
reports  will  be  issued  in  1965, 
permitting  advertisers,  agencies 
and  media  to  detect  changes  in 
consumer  behavior  and  become 
immediately  aware  of  trends  as 
they  occur.  Previously,  there 
have  been  four  C/AP  studies, 
September,  1962;  March-April, 
1963;  October-November  1963; 
and  March-April  1964. 

SRDS  Data  announced  ap¬ 
pointment  of  Donald  McGlath- 
erj'  as  vicepresident  and  direc¬ 
tor  of  research.  He  is  leaving 
the  A.  C.  Nielsen  Co.  after 
nearly  14  years.  Kenneth  Utech, 
formerly  vicepresident  of  Mar¬ 
ket  Facts  Inc.,  will  work  under 
Mr.  McGlathery  as  vicepresi¬ 
dent  in  charge  of  advertising  re¬ 
search. 

• 

Double-Truck  Pape 
In  Sales  Paekape 

Los  Angeles 

sew,  Inc.,  producers  of  the 
Stamps-Conhaim  General  News¬ 
paper  Service,  announces  the 
publication  of  its  “Sales  Impact 
Library.”  This  20-page  sales- 
potential  package  contains  a 
full  standard  double-truck  in 
tw'o  plates,  each  8^4  columns 
wide  by  22  inches  deep.  Included 
also  are  eight  full  pages  with 
illustrations,  headlines  and  ad 
tools. 

Five-column  reductions  of  all 
8-column  feature  pages  are  also 
included,  as  is  a  hand-designed 
alphabet  in  three  practical  sizes 
to  assist  the  ad  department  in 
adapting  each  feature  to  any 
important  sales  event  for  either 
large  or  small  space  buyers, 
community  or  shopping  center 
cooperative  ad  set-ups. 

This  package  is  available  to 
newspapers  for  color  use  with 
color  separation  mats  for  let¬ 
terpress  printing  or  color  sepa¬ 
ration  proofs  for  those  shops 
running  offset.  The  identical 
package  (with  mats  or  proofs) 
is  available  for  simple  black  and 
white  printing  for  those  news¬ 
papers  not  equipped  for  color. 


25th  ANNIVERSARY  of  the  founding  of  Fred  Wittner  Company,  industrial 
advertising  and  marketing  agency,  was  commemorated  with  the  presen¬ 
tation  of  a  plaque  to  Mr.  Wittner,  president,  from  the  agency  staff. 
Charles  A.  Simmons  Jr.  (center),  president  of  Simmons  Machine  Tool 
Corporation,  Albany,  N.  Y.,  the  agency's  first  client,  presented  the 
plaque  to  Mr.  Wittner.  Mrs.  Wittner  looks  on. 


Mimcie  Sample  Ad 
Passes  Market  Test 


The  Muntie  (Ind.)  Sunday 
Star  which  was  distributed  Aug. 
16  with  34,000  samples  of  Min¬ 
nesota  Mining  Company’s 
“Scotch-brite”  scouring  pads 
stuffed  inside  (E&P,  Aug.  15) 
passed  the  advertiser’s  market¬ 
ing  sur\'ey  with  flying  colors. 

A  report  containing  figures 
showing  the  results  of  the  sur¬ 
vey  was  distributed,  but  E&P 
was  asked  by  the  advertiser  not 
to  print  the  actual  percentages 
for  competitive  reasons. 

However,  the  “before  and 
after”  comparison  test  con¬ 
ducted  among  1000  Muncie 
housewives  by  an  independent 
research  organization  found  six 
times  more  housewives  were 
awrare  of  “Scotch-brite”  brand 
after  receiving  the  sample  in 
the  newspaper  as  there  were 
before  it  appeared.  With  prob¬ 
ing,  the  interview'er’s  figures 
showed  nearly  all  of  the  re¬ 
spondents  were  familiar  with 
the  brand  after  distribution. 

Brand  Preference 

Brand  preference,  one  of  the 
most  important  elements  of  a 
test  product  introduction,  was 
equally  as  high  after  the  sam¬ 
pling.  A  little  less  than  a  ma¬ 
jority  said  they  preferred 
“Scotch-brite”  as  their  number 
one  brand  and  a  majority  indi¬ 
cated  they  thought  it  was  bet¬ 
ter  than  other  brands. 

Almost  all  of  the  respondents 
said  they  had  received  a  sample 
and  the  lOc-off  coupon  attached 
to  it.  Practically  all  of  the 
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housewives  said  they  tested  the 
product  in  their  kitchen  or  in 
some  cleaning  operation. 

Don  J.  Davis,  sales  manager 
of  3  M’s  grocery  trade’s 
“Scotch-brite”  department,  said 
store  audits  in  Muncie  indicate 
coupon  redemption  figures  and 
sales  running  far  ahead  of  nor¬ 
mal  national  figures  for  gen¬ 
eral  couponing  programs.  A 
survey  of  store  managers  of  the 
Marsh  Food  Chain  in  Muncie 
indicated  that  special  displays 
had  to  be  set  up  in  the  front 
of  the  stores  to  handle  coupon 
redemption  and  to  facilitate 
meeting  the  increased  demand. 
Hanks  Supermarkets,  which 
previously  did  not  stock  “Scotch- 
brite,”  w’ere  forced  to  special 
order  to  accommodate  customer 
demand. 

In  acclaiming  the  home  news¬ 
paper  sampling  idea  as  an  “out- 
.standing  success,”  Mr.  Davis 
said  plans  were  being  made  to 
sample  and  test  a  second  3  M 
product  in  Muncie  and  other 
markets  for  comparison  figures. 
He  also  noted  that  the  brand 
aw’areness  in  the  market  was 
far  greater  than  anticipated, 
and  the  sampling  device  was 
carried  out  at  substantially  less 
than  normal  sampling  costs. 

Richard  Clester,  manager  of 
general  advertising  for  Muncie 
Newspapers,  reported  that  three 
additional  national  products,  an 
oil  company,  and  two  food  prod¬ 
ucts,  have  signed  up  for  similar 
samplings  on  non-competitive 
items  later  this  year  and  early 
in  1965. 
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Food  Advertising 
Pattern  Changing 


Thursday  as  the  traditional  in  food  store  advei 
day  for  grocery  advertising  in  their  contribution  to 
newspapers  is  giving  way  to  This  indicates  that 
other  days  of  the  week.  management  consic 

In  a  recent  study  of  more  ables  as  a  means  o 
than  6,000  food  store  ads  in  10  customers.  Meats, 
metropolitan  centers,  only  40%  contribute  about  20 
of  food  store  ads  appeared  on  dollar  volume,  are 
Thursday.  24%  were  on  Mon-  of  total  advertising 
day  and  23%  on  Wedne.sday.  is  more  than  30%  ( 
This  shifting  pattern  of  food  devoted  to  food  (wl 
store  advertising  should  be  a  devoted  to  headlii 
factor  for  national  advertisers  tracted).  Produce 
to  consider  who  are  interested  only  about  8%  to 
in  having  their  ads  run  with  but  receives  9%  of 
food  ads.  tising  space,  which 

This  two-year  study  of  food  the  space  devoted  tc 
store  advertising  is  being  con-  Dry  groceries  and 
ducted  by  the  Department  of  ucts  I’eceive  a  lowei 
Agricultural  Economics  of  the  of  the  advertising 
University  of  Idaho.  A  daily  they  contribute  to 
new.spaper  from  each  of  eight  volume. 

cities  —  Los  Angeles,  San  Fran-  - - 

cisco,  Denver,  Salt  Lake,  Min-  PERCENTAG 

neapolis,  Chicago,  Dallas  and 

Atlanta  —  and  two  papers  from  cTROPOLI 

two  cities  —  New  York  and 
Kansas  City  —  are  read  each 

day  for  food  store  ads.  Afm  < 

The  information  from  each  ^  , 

ad  is  coded  into  IBM  cards.  .  *  a  *  , 

Only  the  6,083  ads  that  ap-  5^^  «s  . . . .  ^ 

peared  in  the  first  eight  months  Denver  2 

of  the  study,  January  through  Dalles .  I 

August,  1963,  have  been  tabu-  Minn .  2 

lated  to  date.  Chicago .  2 

New  York  .  2 

Ads  are  Large  Atlanta  .  2 

The  average  size  of  all  ads  I 

in  the  6,000  that  were  read  is 
nearly  one  page  in  size.  All  ads  AVERAGE 

over  20  inches  were  included;  FOR  TEN  METROI 
specialty  food  stores,  such  as 
meat  markets  and  health  food 
stores,  were  excluded. 

Relatively  few,  only  5%,  of 

the  food  store  ads  used  color  Salt  Lake . 

but  color  was  used  to  emphasize  San  Francisco . 

special  sales;  the  average  size  Angeles  . 

of  color  ads  was  nearly  twice  . 

as  large  as  for  black  and  white  . 

Chicago  . 

Perishables  Emphasized  York  . 

23%  of  newspaper  advertis-  Kansas  City  . 

ing  space  for  food  stores  is  de¬ 
voted  to  headlines  and  promo-  ■li'.i' 

tion  of  sales  stimulators  such  Includes  tabloid 

as  games,  stamps,  recipes,  pre-  DAYS  OF  WEEK  ( 

miums  and  similar  gimmicks.  METROPOLIT 

Only  %  of  the  space  is  devoted 

to  food  specifically.  There  is 

some  variation  between  cities;  5,1^  2% 

greater  emphasis  is  placed  on  San  Francisco  .  5®/o 

certain  departments  in  some  Los  Angeles  . .  I  % 

cities  than  in  others.  For  ex-  Denver  .  15% 

ample.  New  York  and  San  Dallas  .  . 

Francisco  place  grreater  em-  Minneapolis  . .  - 

phasis  on  meats,  while  Dallas  Chicago  - -  4®/, 

places  greater  emphasis  on  ■  ■  ■ 

headlines  and  sales  stimulators.  Kansas  City 

Perishables,  meats  and  pro-  _ 

(luce,  receive  greater  emphasis  Average  “4  .  3®4 
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in  food  store  advertising  than  .iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii:iiiiniiniiii!iiiii:iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii!iiiiiiiiiiiiiii:iitiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiii)iiii!:ii'!iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii^ 

their  contribution  to  gross  sales.  ^  ^ 

This  indicates  that  food  store 
management  considers  perish- 

ables  as  a  means  of  attracting  /-y  a 

r.x;.e-  awuf  20?S  Wheti  Stores  Are  Open 

dollar  volume,  are  given  24% 

of  total  advertising  space,  which  Sioux  Falls,  S.  Dak.  The  newspaper  is  planning 

is  more  than  30%  of  the  space  ^  Business  Hour  Directory  the  second  directory  about  April 
devoted  to  food  (when  the  23%  initiated  by  the  Sioux  Falls  when  many  business  firms  adopt 
devoted  to  headlines  is  sub-  Argus-Leader  was  well  received  summer  hours,  Mr.  Miller  said, 
tracted).  Produce  contributes  local  merchants  and  .service  The  directory  was  printed  in 
onlv  about  8ci,  to  irross  businesses.  pull-out  tabloid  format  on  pink 


Pink  Directory  Shows 
When  Stores  Are  Open 

Sioux  Falls,  S.  Dak.  The  newspaper  is  planning 
A  Business  Hour  Directory  the  second  directory  about  April 
initiated  by  the  Siotix  Falls  when  many  business  firms  adopt 


tracted).  Produce  contributes  '’Y  local  merchants  and  .service  The  directory  was  printed  in 
only  about  8%  to  gross  sales,  businesses.  pull-out  tabloid  format  on  pink 

but  receives  9%  of  total  adver-  “We  set  our  goal  at  350  list-  newsprint  as  a  supplement  to 
tising  space,  which  is  12%  of  ings,”  said  Tom  Miller,  adver-  Argus-Leader  of  Oct.  9. 
the  space  devoted  to  food  items,  tising  director  of  the  newspaper.  Reasons  for  the  directory  as  a 
Dry  groceries  and  dairy  prod-  “and  ended  with  378.  After  pub-  service  to  readers  and  ad- 

ucts  receive  a  lower  percentage  lication,  a  number  of  businesses  vertisers  were  told  in  a  couple 
of  the  advertising  space  than  not  represented  called  to  make  of  (|uestions  on  the  cover  page: 
they  contribute  to  fyross  dollar  sure  they  were  solicited  for  the  your  favorite  department 

volume.  next  directory.”  store  open  one,  two  or  three 


PERCENTAGE  OF  ADVERTISING  SPACE  DEVOTED  TO 
SPECIFIED  CATEGORIES  OF  FOOD  BY  FOOD  STORES  IN  10 
METROPOLITAN  AREAS.  JAN.  THROUGH  AUG.  1963 


Afm 

Meats  Produce 

Head¬ 

lines 

Clean- 
Frozen  inq  & 
Bakery  Dairy  Foods  Paper 

Non-  Dry 

7. 

7. 

•/. 

y. 

•/. 

7. 

7. 

7. 

7. 

Salt  Lake  . 

24 

9 

20 

4 

2 

6 

5 

3 

31 

Los  Angeles  .  . . 

25 

9 

20 

1 

3 

6 

5 

5 

32 

San  Fran . 

27 

10 

18 

1 

3 

6 

4 

4 

34 

Denver  . 

22 

9 

26 

2 

1 

5 

4 

4 

31 

Dallas . 

18 

9 

30 

2 

2 

4 

4 

4 

32 

Minn . 

24 

9 

23 

2 

2 

5 

5 

4 

32 

Chicago . 

24 

8 

24 

3 

2 

3 

4 

3 

32 

Now  York  .  .  . 

28 

7 

25 

2 

2 

5 

4 

4 

31 

Atlanta  . 

22 

8 

22 

2 

2 

4 

6 

3 

35 

Kansas  City  . . . 

20 

10 

19 

2 

4 

4 

6 

5 

34 

Total  . 

24 

9 

23 

2 

2 

5 

5 

4 

32 

AVERAGE  SIZE  OF  FOOD  STORE  ADS  IN  INCHES 
FOR  TEN  METROPOLITAN  CENTERS.  JAN.  THROUGH  AUG.  1963 


Avg. 

Avg. 

Avg. 

B& W 

Color 

All 

Ads 

Ads 

Ads 

Salt  Lake . 

190 

284 

209 

San  Francisco . 

181 

243 

184 

Los  Angeles  . 

133 

198 

135 

Denver  . 

202 

312 

214 

Dallas  . 

178 

430 

186 

Minneapolis  . 

no 

268 

130 

Chicago  . 

192 

405 

195 

New  York  . 

91* 

91* 

Atlanta  . 

176 

396 

185 

Kansas  City  . 

90 

406 

92 

Average  . 

154 

327 

162 

*  Includes  tabloid  size 

paper 

DAYS  OF  WEEK  ON 

WHICH  FOOD 

STORES  ADVERTISE  IN  TEN 

METROPOLITAN 

CENTERS  JAN. 

.  THROUGH  AUG.  1963 

Sun 

Mon 

Tues 

Wed 

Thurs 

Fri 

Sat 

Total 

Color 

Salt  Lake  .... 

2% 

12% 

4% 

1% 

73®/, 

8% 

100*/, 

15®/, 

San  Francisco  . 

5% 

7% 

86®% 

2% 

100®/, 

4% 

Los  Angeles  . . 

1% 

42®/, 

5% 

50®/, 

1% 

1% 

100®/, 

3% 

Denver  . 

l5“/o 

27®/, 

8% 

43% 

7% 

100®/, 

n®% 

Dallas  . 

38®/, 

1% 

7% 

5I®% 

2% 

1% 

100®/, 

3% 

Minneapolis  . . 

I9®4 

21% 

39% 

20®/, 

1% 

100®/, 

ll®% 

Chicago  . 

4% 

34®/, 

1% 

1% 

51% 

9% 

100®/, 

1% 

New  York  ... 

35®/„ 

59% 

2% 

4% 

100% 

Atlanta  . 

5% 

3% 

12®/, 

79®% 

1% 

100®/, 

4% 

Kansas  City  . . 

3% 

23% 

2% 

9% 

31% 

20% 

12% 

100®/, 

1% 

Average  %  . 

3% 

24% 

4% 

23% 

40®/, 

5% 

1% 

100®/, 

5% 

“Is  your  favorite  department 
store  open  one,  two  or  three 
nights  weekly?” 

“How  about  the  nearby  super¬ 
market?  Does  it  open  at  8  a.m. 
or  9  a.m.?” 

Then  readers  were  told:  “No¬ 
where  other  than  in  this  direc¬ 
tory  is  it  possible  to  pinpoint 
time  schedules  for  a  given  cate¬ 
gory  of  business  or  an  individual 
firm.” 

It  was  recommended  that 
readers  keep  the  directory  handy 
with  the  telephone  book.  Listings 
ran  from  Airlines  and  Ambu¬ 
lance  Service  to  Western  Wear 
and  Women’s  Apparel. 

Here  is  a  sample  listing  under 
Variety  Stores: 

Woolworths 

126  S.  Phillips  332-3231 

Mon.  &  Fri.  9:30  a.m.-9  p.m. 

Tues-Wed.-Thurs.-Sat.  9:30  a.m.-B:30 
p.m. 

Lunch  counter  open  8  a.m.  daily 

To  make  it  easier  to  solicit 
business  for  other  editions  of 
the  directory  Mr.  Miller  is 
having  his  department  keep  an 
indexed  file  on  calls  received 
from  interested  firms. 

The  publication,  Mr.  Miller 
said,  was  the  brainchild  of  the 
newspaper’s  advertising  promo¬ 
tion  specialist,  Clarence  DeLong. 
• 

Biichen  Appointed 
Blue  Shield  Agency 

The  National  Association  of 
Blue  Shield  Plans  has  named 
Buchen  Advertising  Inc.  to  han¬ 
dle  its  national  advertising  ac¬ 
count.  The  Association’s  ad¬ 
vertising  committee  recom¬ 
mended  Buchen  after  reviewing 
presentations  from  four  agen¬ 
cies  including  J.  Walter  Thomp¬ 
son  Co.  which  handled  this  ac¬ 
count  for  11  years.  The  Blue 
Shield  advertising  and  promo¬ 
tional  budget  is  approximately 
$500,000. 


964 


39 


r.IASSlFIED  CLINIC 

Some  Changes  Made, 
Upward  Trend  Begins 

By  Stan  Fin«ne8« 

<i\M.  Pr<ivi(l<‘n4'(‘  J<tiirn:il  and  Kiillfliii 

The  SalMmru  (N.  C.)  Post,  TYPOGRAPHY:  “This  was 
with  19,000  circulation  in  a  town  one  of  the  first  changes,”  said 
of  22,500,  decided  two  years  ago  Mr.  Hurley,  “and  it  was  easy.” 
to  do  something  about  “unde-  6  pt  Spartan  book  was  chosen 
velojied  Classified  potential.”  for  readability.  It’s  on  TTS  and 
According  to  Haden  H.  Hur-  is  used  for  box  scores,  Legals 
ley,  .secretary-treasurer  of  the  and  other  categories  beside 
Post  Publishing  Co.:  “it  was  Cla.ssified.  Many  of  the  old  and 
hard  to  sleep  nights  thinking  of  unused  classifications  were  elim- 
the  revenue  ‘down  the  drain’  inated  for  better  reader  refer- 
over  past  years.  In  1961,  our  ence  and  added  reader  interest. 
Classified  revenue  was  $102,500.  PROMOTION :  “The  Post 

We  felt  we  were  missing  some-  wasn’t  getting  the  volume  of 
thing  like  an  additional  $150,-  Family  Want  .Ads  we  thought 
000  a  year.”  it  should,”  commented  Mr.  Hur- 

The  Post’s  planning  called  for  ley.  Result  story  promotion, 
action  in  every  phase  of  Classi-  using  roughly  one  inch  of  pro- 
fied — with  goals  of  100,000  ads  motion  space  to  every  ten  inches 
and  $250,000  in  revenue  by  of  Classified,  was  inaugurated. 
1966.  A  .special  rate  for  “family-type” 

The  first  step,  according  to  merchandise  ads  was  put  in,  of- 
Mr.  Hurley,  was  to  send  a  man  fering  3  lines  for  3  days  for 
to  an  American  Press  Institute  $1.00. 

Seminar,  “where  we  could  learn  RATES:  The  previous  con- 
Classified  from  those  who  know  tract  rate  was  $.12  per  line  or 
Classified  best — working  CAMs  $1.10  per  inch  with  no  consid- 
from  successful  papers.  eration  for  multiple  insertions. 

“We  arranged  membership  in  These  new  rates  went  into  ef- 
ANCAM.  We  started  to  attend  feet  in  February  of  this  year: 
the  regional  and  national  meet¬ 
ings.  We  visited  a  number  of 
other  newspapers.  We  revised 
rates,  w’e  installed  new  copy 
flow’  systems,  a  new'  marked 
paper  and  a  tighter  sales  follow¬ 
up  method  and  we  ordered  sim¬ 
plified  but  effective  forms  for 
contract,  transient,  kills  and  cor¬ 
rections. 

“A  lot  of  things  happened,” 
said  Mr.  Hurley,  “and  one  of 
the  unique  things  about  our 
‘plan’  is  that  not  one  idea  w’as 
original,  really.  We  either  stole 
direct  or  revised  what  w'e  found 
to  work  elsewhere.” 

Belter  Rale  Slrurture 

By  the  end  of  1963,  with  the  er  gets  a  more  active  market- 
plan  then  in  operation  for  15  place.  The  salesmen  can  sell 
months,  ad  count  was  up  36.3%  more  on  each  call.” 
over  the  base  year  and  revenue  _  i,  ^ 

had  increased  50.8%  in  the  Longer-Run  Copy 

same  period.  Mr.  Hurley  estimates  that  the 

Mr.  Hurley  stressed  the  fact  improved  consecutive  insertion 
that  the  goals  are  being  reached  selling  on  Classified  Display 
through  a  more  salable  and  alone  will  save  over  280  pages 
profitable  rate  structure  that  of  setting  a  year.  He  says  that 
encourages  insertions  and  helps  other  hard-to-estimate  savings 
lower  coste,  through  better  sell-  will  result  from  insertion  sell¬ 
ing  and  improved  management  ing  on  set  solid  and  “agate  set- 
techniques,  and  not  through  any  up”  ads  and  from  selling  “ex- 
economic  changes  in  the  com-  tensions”  on  expiring  ads  be- 
munity  fore  the  pages  are  broken-up — 

Other  steps  that  were  a  part  eliminating  practically  all  of  the 
of  the  improving  Classified  pic-  costs  of  handling  Classified  ex- 
ture  in  Salisbury  include:  cept  newsprint. 


1.  Set  solid:  (per  line) 

1  time  . 15 

4  times . 12 

7  times . 10 

2.  “Agate  Set  up”  (minimum 
14  lines) 

1  time . 14 

4  times  . 12 

7  times . 10 

3.  Classified  Display  (per  inch) 
(minimum  1  col.  x  3") 

1  time  . $1.54 

3  times  .  1.40 

4  times  .  1.26 

7  times . 98 

Mr.  Hurley  said,  “Our  new 
rate  system  works  for  every¬ 
body.  The  advertiser  has  an  in¬ 
ducement  to  run  daily.  The  read- 


SELLING  METHODS:  “Our 
.selling  techniques  were  atro¬ 
cious,”  said  Mr.  Hurley.  “We 
had  no  call-back  system,  no  new 
.solicitation  sy.stem,  no  ‘extra 
.space’  selling,  no  prospect  file 
system.” 

“Now  we  have  them  all,  even 
if  they  do  need  polishing.  All 
expirations  are  called  back  now. 
If  the  ad  has  produced  results, 
we  get  a  result  storj’.  If  not,  we 
try  for  an  extension.” 

“Our  dead  copy  file  is  start¬ 
ing  to  grow  and  will  be  a  prime 
source  of  future  business.  For 
example,  we  have  about  10  re¬ 
sort  i)roperty  rentals  in  the  pa¬ 
per  now.  When  these  ads  expire, 
the  carbons  wilt  go  into  the 
‘Follow-Up  —  April’  file,  and 
we’ll  go  back  after  them.” 

Commissions  Paid 

INCENTIVE  PROGRAM:  A 
recently  inaugurated  commis¬ 
sion  program  is  strengthening 
Classified  selling  in  Salisbury. 

On  contract  accounts,  the 
sales  person  earns  2%  of  net 
revenue  if  the  account  shows  a 
revenue  gain  over  the  corre¬ 
sponding  period  a  year  ago. 
New  contracts  are  worth  $2.50 
on  signing  and  $2.50  on  com¬ 
pletion,  and  there’s  a  $1.00 
“finder’s  fee”  to  anyone  in  the 
plant  who  turns  in  a  lead  that 
results  in  a  sale. 

Here  are  the  non-contract 


commissions: 

1-3  times  ads .  0 

7  time  ads .  5c 

10  time  ads . 10c 

.30  time  ads . 20c 

Extensions  .  5c 


Result  story  used  . .  10c 
On  top  of  these  regular  in¬ 
centive  earnings,  each  salesper¬ 
son  gets  a  $50.00  bonus  and  a 
steak  dinner  for  every  month  in 
which  the  Post  shows  a  25% 
gain  in  ad  count,  linage  and 
revenue.  “Unfortunately,”  Mr. 
Hurley  said,  “we  started  the 
plan  in  August,  and  we  couldn’t 
pay  for  that  month.” 

How  Billing  Is  Handled 
ADMINISTRATION:  The 
Classified  Department  does  all 
transient  billing.  Central  book¬ 
keeping  handles  contract.  New 
forms  now  in  use  enable  one 
person  to  handle  the  kill  sheet 


It^s  3  Million  Plus 

Los  Angeles 
The  Los  Angeles  Thnes  pub¬ 
lished  its  3,000,000th  classified 
ad  of  the  year  in  a  64-page 
Sunday  section  Oct.  4,  earliest 
date  this  mark  has  been  reached 
by  the  Times.  Frank  W.  Lester, 
classified  manager,  pointed  out 
that  no  other  U.S.  newspaper 
publishes  as  many  as  3,0()0,000 
want  ads  a  year.  The  Times  has 
done  this  for  six  consecutive 
years. 

EDITOR  &  PU 


in  less  than  an  hour  plus  han¬ 
dling  transient  billing,  checking 
new  ads  into  the  paper  and  sort¬ 
ing  contract  copy  to  be  sent  to 
central  bookkeeping. 

Multiple  insertion  selling,  be¬ 
sides  reducing  setting  time  and 
costs  in  the  composing  room, 
has  started  leveling  out  day-to- 
day  ad  count  and  linage  peaks 
and  has  helped  reduce  the  pre¬ 
viously  top-heavy  production  on 
Sundays. 

Typical  Week’s  Linage 

Here  is  a  breakdown  of  a 
typical  week’s  linage  and  ad 
count  percentages: 

%  week’s  %  week’s 


ads 

linage 

Monday 

14 

11.6 

Tue.sday 

14 

1‘2.7 

Wednesday 

14.3 

13.7 

Thursday 

14.3 

13.5 

Friday 

13.9 

14.8 

Saturday 

13.9 

11.9 

Sunday 

15.4 

21.8 

The  21.8%  of  Sunday-to-total 
Classified  linage  is  low’er  than 
the  average  and  would  indicate 
stronger  readership  and  result 
factors  for  the  weekday  papers. 
The  percentages  also  show  day- 
to-day  stability  —  where  most 
Classified  sections  will  peak  on 
Wednesdays  and  Fridays. 

No  Increase  in  SlalT 

The  Post’s  Classified  produc¬ 
tion  is  handled  by  two  full-time 
employes  and  one  part  time 
worker.  There  has  been  no  in¬ 
crease  in  staff  even  though  gain 
figures  are  up  substantially.  In 
August  of  this  year  versus  Au¬ 
gust,  1962,  ad  count  was  up 
36.4%,  linage  was  up  33.4%  and 
revenue  had  increased  34.2%. 

Figures  for  September  of  this 
year  versus  September,  1963 
show  the  upward  trend  to  be 
continuing: 

1963  1964 

Ad 

count  6,799  7,550  -fll.5% 

Linage  11,502  12,405  -f  7.9% 
(Inches) 

Reve¬ 
nue  $13,350  $15,456  -fl4.8% 
Depart¬ 
ment  Ex¬ 
pense  $  1,603  $  1,253  —21.7% 

Department  expense  includes 
salaries,  commissions,  transpor¬ 
tation,  serv'ices  and  repair.  Tele¬ 
phone  charges,  heat  and  power 
are  not  included. 

The  figures  do  not  reflect  the 
estimated  savings  brought  about 
by  multiple  insertion  rates  for 
Classified  Display.  For  the 
month,  this  amounted  to  about 
26  pages  of  setting  at  $30  per 
page  or  an  “on  paper”  expense 
reduction  of  $780. 

It  looks  like  the  changes  in 
Salisbury’s  Classified  methods 
will  pay  off.  Mr.  Hurley  has 
promised  a  follow-up  story  of 
results  on  a  long  term  basis. 
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Represented  ty  Sawyer  Ferguson  Walker 


Auxiliary  Ad  Sales 
Force  Is  Available 


tions  agreeable  to  both  parties. 

3.  He  will  not  disclose  the 
names  of  clients  for  whom  he 
works,  because  often  personnel 
of  the  clients  do  not  know  that 
his  firm  has  been  retained. 

4.  He  will  not  work  on  a 


Sendees  of  a  national  sales 
force  trained  in  the  techniques 
of  developing  new  business  is 
being  offered  to  50  selected 
newspapers  “to  bring  in  new 
national  advertising  linage.” 

George  N.  Kahn,  president  of 
George  N.  Kahn  Co.,  Empire 
State  Building,  New  York,  is 
asking  a  retainer  fee  for  a  mini¬ 
mum  one-year’s  contract  The 
amount  is  based  on  the  size  of 
the  newspaper.  He  says  it  is 
“expensive,  but  will  be  worth  it 
to  newspaper  clients.” 

SalcNnien  In  I.eading  Cities 

Currently  Kahn  clients  num¬ 
ber  20  in  fields  that  include 
chemicals,  textiles,  paper,  plas¬ 
tics  and  architecture.  He  will 
not  give  out  their  names.  The 
Kahn  Auxiliary  Marketing  Task 
Force  is  flexible,  consisting  of 
salesmen  and  superxdsors  paid 
from  $10,000  to  $25,000  a  year, 
in  100  leading  cities  from  Maine 
to  Oregon.  They  are  capable  of 
making  40,000  productive  sales 
calls  a  year  for  single  clients, 
Mr.  Kahn  said.  He  engages  and 
trains  men  as  needed. 


Mr.  Kahn  formerly  was  in 
the  advertising  agency  business, 
as  an  owner-partner  of  Gusso- 
Kahn,  Inc.,  New  York.  He  is  the 
author  of  “The  36  Biggest  Mis¬ 
takes  Salesmen  Make  and  How 
to  Correct  Them”  (Prentice- 
Hall). 

Mr.  Kahn  said  he  sent  letters 
recently  to  50  newspajiers  of¬ 
fering  the  services  of  the 
Kahn  Auxiliary'  Marketing  Task 
Force.  He  received  inquiries 
within  a  few  days  from  half  of 
the  publishers  on  the  list. 

In  an  interview  with  E&P  he 
explained  that  he  adheres  strict¬ 
ly  to  these  policies: 

1.  He  will  talk  only  to  the 
chief  executive  officer,  the  presi¬ 
dent  or  publisher  of  a  news- 
pajier  (The  day  he  was  inter- 
viewe<l  the  management  con¬ 
sultant  for  a  group  of  newspa¬ 
pers  called.  “The  owner,  the 
president  of  the  group,  must 
come  himself  to  my  office,”  the 
caller  was  told.  Mr.  Kahn  com¬ 
mented:  “He’ll  come,  hat  in 
hand,  and  he’ll  be  glad  he  did.”) 

2.  He’s  willing  to  make  guar¬ 
antees,  under  specific  considera- 


commission  basis. 

Mr.  Kahn’s  promotional  lit¬ 
erature  notes  that  “unlike  other 
marketing  consultants,  the 
George  N.  Kahn  Company  not 
only  develops  sales  programs, 
but  actually  implements  them. 

.Sees  IIIk  Opporlunily 

At  first  the  Kahn  Company 
devoted  itself  to  training  sales¬ 
men  for  other  companies.  When 
Bruce  Kahn,  son  of  the  presi¬ 
dent,  was  graduated  from  the 
Tuck  School  of  Busine.ss  at 
Dartmouth  in  1956  and  joined 
the  company,  the  switch  was 
made  to  organization  of  the 
Marketing  Task  Force. 

Before  deciding  to  add  news¬ 
papers  to  his  list  of  clients, 
.Mr.  Kahn  and  Mrs.  (Florence) 
Kahn,  vicepresident,  studied  the 
newspaper  situation.  Mrs.  Kahn 
is  studying  for  a  Ph.D.  in  eco¬ 
nomics  at  Newr  York  University. 

“We  note  a  swing  back  to 
new.spaper  advertising,”  she 
said.  “There  is  a  diminuendo  in 
the  popularity  of  television  as 
an  advertising  medium.  The 
jjower  of  newspaper  advertising 
is  based  on  the  fact  that  human 


the  wall  street  JOl’RNAL 


beings  liv’e,  move  and  buy  in  a 
local,  rather  than  a  national  en¬ 
vironment.  Furthermore,  news- 
pajjers  are  closest  to  retail  mer¬ 
chants  who  know  and  carry  out 
through  the  daily  press  a  smart 
day-by-day  .season -by -season 
marketing  and  merchandising 
job.  This  presents  dramatic  op¬ 
portunities  for  ideas  and  tech¬ 
niques  now  largely  being  over¬ 
looked  by  national  advertisers.” 

To  this,  Mr.  Kahn  added:  “The 
typical  new.spaper’s  advertising 
manager  is  handling  85%  re¬ 
tail  advertising  and  15%  of  na¬ 
tional  through  representatives 
and/or  his  own  sales  force.  Un¬ 
less  he  can  increase  that  na¬ 
tional  percentage  he  is  in  dan- 


... while  their  minds  are  on  business. 
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ger  of  being  guillotined  by  his 
retail  buyers  of  space,  and  he 
knows  it.” 

What  newspapers  need  and 
do  not  now  have,  in  Mr.  Kahn’s 
opinion,  is  a  “Dual  Sales  Force” 
— the  task  force  and  their  “pres¬ 
ent  vitally  needed  maintenance 
selling”  or  “order  taking”  force. 


Spokane  Area  Ads 
Travel  Widely 

Spokane,  Wash. 

Full-page  ads  in  Spokane 
newspapers  will  continue  to  be 
used  to  promote  resources  of  the 
Spokane  area,  the  Sjiokane  Area 
Development  Committee  an¬ 
nounces. 

This  committee,  for  a  number 
of  years,  has  published  more 
than  12  pages  annually  in  this 
program.  Costs  are  borne  by 
more  than  120  business  estab¬ 
lishments  and  individuals  whose 
names  apjiear  on  each  adver¬ 
tisement. 

The  latest  page  is  in  ROP 
color.  Reprints  of  this  adver¬ 
tisement  are  made  available  to 
the  public. 

The  advertising  staff  of  the 
two  Spokane  newspapers  cooper¬ 
ate  in  the  program  by  soliciting 
support  from  firms  in  the  busi¬ 
ness  community. 

Albert  Arend,  committee 
chairman,  declares:  “These  in¬ 
formative  pages  are  doing  a 
great  job  for  this  area.  'They 
are  widely  read,  clipped  by 
many,  and  mailed  throughout 
the  country. 

The  ads  are  prepared  by  R.  H. 
Miller  of  the  Miller  Advertising 
Agency,  who  is  committee  secre¬ 
tary. 

• 

Prizes  for  .4<1  Makeup 

Boston 

The  Quiiicjf  Patriot  Ledger 
placed  first  in  black  and  white 
ads  and  the  Worcester  Telegram 
and  Gazette  placed  first  in  color 
in  the  first  advertising  makeup 
awards  given  at  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  New  England 
New'spaper  Advertising  Execu¬ 
tives  Association.  There  were  75 
entries  in  the  two  competitions. 

• 

Aleoliol  Market 

Boston 

The  New  England  Newspaper 
Advertising  Bureau  has  pub¬ 
lished  its  20th  Annual  Sun’ey  of 
Retail  Distribution  of  Beer, 
Wine  and  Liquor.  Fifty-nine 
newspapers  participated  in  the 
study,  which  contains  distribu¬ 
tion  figures  in  60  New  England 
cities  for  298  different  brands 
of  alcoholic  beverage  products. 
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TICKET  FOR 

^ _ —I  EDUCATIONAL 

NEWSPAPER 
FILMS  AND  FILMSTRIPS 


Copley  Productions,  the  motion  picture  division  of  the  Copley  Newspapers,  knows  the  problems,  processes 
and  human  factors  involved  in  getting  out  newspapers.  Write  today  for  these  exciting  films:  City  Room  / 
From  Type  to  Paper  /  Tribune  Deadline  /  R.O.P.  Color  /  Partial  Page  Stereo  Color  /  What  Greater  Chal¬ 
lenge  /  Newspaper  Retail  Advertising  /  Classified:  America’s  Market  Place  /  Filmstrips:  Newspapers  In 
The  Classroom  /  Your  Press,  Your  Freedom  /  The  World  At  Your  Fingertips  /  Newspaper  Tour 


A  |0IVISI0NM  OF  THE  COPLEY  NEWSPAPERS 

434  Downer  Place,  Aurora,  Illinois  7776  Ivanhoe  Avenue,  La  Jolla,  California 


Local  Shops 
Give  Papers 
Chief  Income 

Local  merchants  continue  to 
be  the  main  source  of  revenue 
for  newspapers. 

So  said  R.  F.  Bonaf^ura, 
C.P.A.  of  M.  S.  Kuhns  and  Com¬ 
pany,  newspaper  consultants, 
after  completion  of  a  sun’ey  of 
11  groups  of  non-metropolitan 
publications  having  daily  circu¬ 
lations  of  3,000  to  130,000  copies. 

The  sun'ey  showed  that  local 
display  adverti.sing  revenue  in¬ 
creased  during  1963  for  81  of  a 
total  of  109  newspapers.  This 
trend  is  all  the  more  interesting 
because  in  10  of  the  groups  this 
type  of  revenue  exceeded  all 
other  revenue  combined,  includ¬ 
ing  circulation  revenue. 

First  runner-up  percentage¬ 
wise  was  circulation  revenue 
which  accounted  for  more  than 
22%  of  total  revenue  for  all 
groups  in  the  sun’ey.  Most  of 
the  reported  increases  in  na¬ 
tional  revenue  and  rates  were 
substantial  while  decreases  were 
lower  in  number  and  extent. 

Classified  advertising  revenue 
increased  in  1963  for  90  of  the 
participating  newspapers.  Most 
of  these  reported  increases  were 
small;  some  showed  sizable 
gains. 

Increases  in  total  income  were 
reported  by  96  participants  and 
101  reported  increased  operat¬ 
ing  expenses. 

• 

Mathews  Appointetl 

The  Julius  Mathews  Special 
Agency  takes  over  national  rep¬ 
resentation  of  the  Latrobe  (Pa.) 
Bulletin  on  Nov.  1.  The  paper 
of  more  than  11,000  circulation 
was  formerly  represented  by 
Gallagher-DeLisser  Inc. 


Comics  Stars 
Go  to  Work 
On  Ad  Study 

American  comics  artists  and 
the  Bureau  of  Advertising, 
AN  PA,  have  created  a  media 
campaign  using  popular  strip 
characters  to  tell  the  story  of 
newspaper  research. 

From  “Dick  Tracy”  to  “Li’l 
Abner”  to  “Dennis  the  Menace,” 
famous  characters  apjjear  in  12 
ads  designed  to  be  published  by 
newspapers  among  the  Bureau’s 
nearly  1,000  members. 

The  campaign  is  built  around 
the  research  story  which  was 
unveiled  Sept.  28. 

The  comics  campaign  stres.ses 
three  findings:  Fii’st,  that  many 
more  people  than  believed  be¬ 
fore — 82  percent  on  an  average 
day — open  newspaper  pages 
containing  a  national  ad;  second, 
far  more  of  these  people  actu¬ 
ally  see  the  national  advertising 
than  current  yardsticks  credit; 
third,  the  “magnet”  effect  of 
newspaper  advertising  draws 
the  prospects  for  a  product 
among  the  readers  to  its  ad¬ 
vertisements. 

C4>mics  Council  Project 

Lively  comics  art  and  dia¬ 
logue  are  used  in  the  campaign. 

The  institutional  campaign 
got  its  start  when  Charles  T. 
Lipscomb  Jr.,  president  of  the 
Bureau  and  Charles  T.  Kline, 
president  of  the  Comics  Coun¬ 
cil,  enlisted  the  aid  of  noted 
artists  to  provide  the  Bureau’s 
promotion  department  with  the 
material  it  converted  into  the 
newspaper  campaign. 

The  campaign  includes  col¬ 
lateral  materials  in  the  form  of 
a  20-minute  color  film,  “The 
Prospects  Before  Us,”  using  a 
dual-image  technique  and  spe¬ 
cial  mailing  folders. 


Newspapers 
Tabbed  Top 
Grocer  Aid 

San  Francisco 

The  vast  Safeway  Store 
organization  continues  com¬ 
mitted  to  newspapers  as  the 
basic  advertising  medium  be¬ 
cause  of  proven  effectiveness. 

That  means  85  to  90  percent 
of  the  budget  goes  into  news¬ 
paper  advertising  and  into  news- 
jjaper  material,  explained  War¬ 
ren  Jorgenson,  advertising  man¬ 
ager  of  Safeway’s  San  Francisco 
division. 

The  value  of  its  newspaper 
copy  is  under  constant  test  at 
Safeway.  That’s  because  it  costs 
too  much  money  to  leave  success 
to  chance,  he  explained. 

This  research  shows  Safeway 
ads  have  a  90  to  93  percent 
readership,  he  told  the  Cali¬ 
fornia  Newspaper  Advertising 
Executives  Association  at  a  ses¬ 
sion  chaired  by  Harry  C.  Mc¬ 
Lain,  San  Francisco  News  Call 
Bulletin. 

Other  Safeguards 

Safeway  also  regularly  ana¬ 
lyzes  sales  and  tests  the  per¬ 
formance  of  its  products.  Its 
advertised  items  are  carefully 
selected  and  subjected  to  the 
scrutiny  of  a  committee. 

Even  more  important,  he  de¬ 
clared,  finalized  lists  of  adver¬ 
tised  products  are  submitted  to 
store  managers  so  they  will  be 
fully  stocked  and  prepared  to  do 
business  in  the  lines  offered. 
Otherwise  the  company  would 
suffer  irreparable  damage  and 
the  loss  of  confidence  would  also 
hurt  newspapers,  he  reported. 

Ad  production  costs  are  of 
great  concern.  These  continue  to 
rise  and  take  15  percent  of  the 
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74%  OF  THE  TOTAL  RETAIL  SALES 

IN  MASSACHUSETTS 

ARE  IN  BOSTON-WORCESTER 

WORCESTER  TELEGRAM-GAZETTE  WORCESTER,  MASS. 

DAILY  152,634,  SUNDAY  103,882 


To  succeed  in 
selling  America’s 
6th  Market,  treat 
Boston-Worcester 
as  ONE  MARKET. 

To  succeed  in 
reaching  and 
selling  this  whole 
market,  include 
the  Worcester 
Telegram  &  Gazette. 

MOST  ADVERTISERS 
DO! 

Richard  C.  Steele 
President  and 
Publisher 

Represented  by 
Moloney,  Regan 
and  Schmitt,  Inc. 


advertising  budget,  Mr.  Jorgtn- 
son  estimated. 

Some  Southern  California 
jiublishers  readily  accept  billiri-C!', 
for  the  cost  of  preparing  adv<  r- 
tising  mats,  a  company-wile 
•service,  he  reported.  He  admitt'  •(! 
Northern  California  conditiom; 
are  different. 

Shopping  papers  which  are 
liasically  published  in  conjunc 
tion  with  newspapers  are  usui 
by  Safeway.  He  has  found  some 
shopping  papers  to  be  very  sati.s- 
factory,  he  reported.  Their  merit 
depends  on  a  variety  of  factors, 
Mr.  Jorgenson  submitted. 

Extended  Coverage 

Some  dailies  provide  tempor¬ 
ary  extended  coverage  into  spe¬ 
cial  areas  where  their  distribu¬ 
tion  is  light.  Such  arranged 
coverage  enables  the  nc'wspaper 
to  add  Itoth  subscriptions  anil 
advertising  while  benefitting  the 
merchant,  he  noted. 

Safeway’s  success  depends  on 
“the  number  of  votes”  it  receives 
from  shoppers,  he  pointed  out. 

Its  code  requires  advertising 
to  be  truthful  with  all  prices 
plainly  indicated.  Only  merchan¬ 
dise  that  is  in  adequate  supply 
may  be  advertised.  Products 
shall  be  sold  as  advertised,  he 
also  noted.  Typographical  errors 
provide  an  exception.  Then  the 
company  must  use  its  best  judg¬ 
ment  in  meeting  the  situation, 
Mr.  Jorgenson  added. 

Safeway’s  advertising  policy 
applies  alike  to  stores  and  to  its 
now  expanding  list  of  markets 
with  affiliated  S  Stores  which 
supply  a  wide  range  of  non¬ 
grocery  products.  Nor  will  the 
proposed  Safeway  Shopping 
Center  now  being  developed  in 
this  area  cause  any  change,  he 
declared. 

Color  Supplement 
For  Phone  Companies 

The  U.  S.  Independent  Tele¬ 
phone  Association  (USITA) 
has  prepared  a  16-page  color 
Sunday  supplement  as  part  of 
its  public  relations  program  to 
acquaint  the  nation  with  the 
rapid  expansion  of  the  non-Bell 
telephone  system. 

The  supplement  appeared 
with  the  New  York  Times  Sun¬ 
day  Oct.  18,  to  coincide  with 
the  opening  of  USITA’s  67th 
annual  convention  in  Los  An¬ 
geles. 

In  addition  to  the  supplement, 
USITA  is  running  a  series  of 
full-page  advertisements  in  the 
Wall  Street  Journal. 

The  public  relations  program 
is  conducted  by  the  association’s 
public  relations  agency,  Harshe- 
Rotman  &  Druck  Inc.,  which 
produced  the  Times  section. 
USITA’s  ads  are  placed  by  J. 
M.  Mathes  Inc. 
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PLENTY!  If  you’re  in  the  Automotive  Business ! 


Advise  you  on  hov/  many  families  plan  to  buy  new 
or  used  cars  within  the  next  six  months  (and  the 
newspapers  they  read)  •  Give  you  inventory  reports 
of  automobile  ownership  by  make  •  Offer  you  quar¬ 
terly  tabulations  of  new  car  registrations,  by  county 
•  Measure  your  advertisement’s  readership  (our  ex¬ 
clusive  ‘‘Exposure/Ratings”  service)  •  Provide  in¬ 
formation  on  readership  of  Philadelphia  newspapers 


— by  sex,  day  of  week,  duplicated  readers,  occupa¬ 
tion,  city  vs.  suburbs  (suburban  advantage — 73% 
of  the  market’s  automotive  sales  are  made  here)  • 
Offer  detailed  market  information  in  a  new  172  page 
book  •  Give  you  the  added  impact  of  R.O.P.  Color 
and  SpectaColor  •  And,  through  the  area’s  lead¬ 
ing  newspaper  for  32  years,  we’ll  SELL  YOUR 
AUTOMOBILES  AND  ACCESSORIES. 
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THE  NEWSPAPER  THAT  “DOES  THINGS"  FOR  ADVERTISERS 
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Tiger  Tails 
Herald  Area 
Market  Data 


Pau)  Alto,  Calif. 

The  Palo  Alto  Times  told  it 
with  tigers  —  and  in  classified 
as  well  as  display,  in  color  as 
well  as  in  black  and  white  — 
when  results  of  a  new  market 
study  were  announced. 

The  promotion  even  extended 
into  circulation,  with  opportun¬ 
ity  to  step  on  the  tiger’s  tail 
given  for  each  new  subscription 
obtained  by  an  employe.  Every 
stomp  rang  a  bell  “to  stir  up 
the  circulation  department.”  the 
bell  was  heard  throughout  the 
plant. 

The  tiger  was  teased  into  ac¬ 
tivity  by  want  ads  which  ran  for 
nearly  tw'o  weeks.  This  sequence 
of  three  to  five-line  “Tiger 
Wanted,”  “Tiger  Cub  Wanted” 
and  “Stuffed  Tiger  Wanted” 
copy  ended  with  a  “Tiger 
Found”  announcement. 

Display  promotion  began  with 
four  column  by  10-inch  ads. 
There  were  four  a  day.  Half  of 
these  were  in  color. 

Tiger  tails  curled  into  ques¬ 
tion  marks  were  accompanied  by 


I 


The  TIMES  TIGER  picks  out  a  new  suit  for  Junior  while  William  Trach- 
out,  assistant  manager  of  Macy's,  Stanford,  accepts  a  copy  of  the 
new  "Hold  That  Tiger!"  promotion  booklet  from  Howard  Schonberger, 
advertising  manager  of  the  Palo  Alto  (Calif.)  Times. 


the  single  word:  “Tomorrow,” 
on  the  third  day.  “Tomorrow” 
became  “Today  .  .  .  page  8”  for 
full  page  color  announcement, 
“Tiger  on  the  loose.” 

Simultaneously  a  “color  us 
tiger”  ad  appeared  as  a  color 
contest  for  children,  with  10 
stuffed  tigers  as  prizes.  Proofs 
of  this  copy  were  supplied  area 
stores  and  shopping  centers. 

With  the  campaign’s  big 
break  a  tiger  -  suited  man 
prowled  the  streets  with  Howard 


Schonberger,  advertising  man¬ 
ager  and  a  tiger-man  himself 
in  that  he  had  originated  the 
promotion. 

Staffers  joined  in  distribution 
of  booklet  reports  on  the  “Hold 
That  Tiger”  .sur\’ey  to  retail 
advertisers  throughout  the  cir¬ 
culation  area  of  the  approxi¬ 
mately  40,000  circulation  daily. 

Booklets  “Tailed” 

For  local  distribution,  tiger 
tails  were  attached  to  the  book¬ 


lets.  Frank  J.  (Jerry)  O’Neill, 
Times  business  manager,  re¬ 
ceived  special  report  forms  froiu 
each  distributor  and  made  cer¬ 
tain  there  were  no  misses.  He 
also  directed  the  entire  opera¬ 
tion. 

Meanwhile  the  Katz  Agency 
began  distribution  of  the  reports 
—  without  tails  —  to  national 
advertisers.  The  eight-inch  sym¬ 
bols  were  I’estricted  to  the  lair 
of  the  tiger. 

In  llie  Area  f«»r  Weeks 

The  tiger  continued  to  stroll 
the  area  for  weeks.  A  majoi' 
shopping  center  joined  in  the 
promotion  by  featuring  its  own 
strolling  tiger.  But  the  surveys 
are  now  issued,  far  and  wide. 

The  booklets  developed  from 
a  study  made  by  Facts  Con¬ 
solidate,  depict  the  Times  as 
“the  best  buy  per  advertising 
dollar  in  your  hunting  area” 
and  “the  best  ammunition  for 
good  hunting”  in  the  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  peninsula  between  San 
Francisco  and  San  Jose. 

It  covers  readership  as  well 
as  advertising,  including  classi¬ 
fied.  The  study  even  confesses 
finding  slight  dissatisfaction 
with  a  few  portions  of  the  pa¬ 
per  but  notes  it  is  going  to  do 
something  about  it  for  “when 
you’ve  got  a  tiger  by  the  tail, 
you  have  to  stay  alert.” 
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Chronicle  Tofal  Circulation  Largest  In  Texas  Newspaper  History 

CHRONICLE  TOTAL  CIRCULATION  AS  OF  JUNE  30,  1964* 


DAILY 


SUNDAY 


370,028  305,556 

*June  30, 1964  —  TAe  Day  The  Houston 
Newspaper  Circulation  Race  Became  No  Contest 
Between  The  Chronicle  and  Houston's  Other  Newspaper 

MUWCK:  PitbItoHrr's  •nivrtm  Statement  to  the  Aw^it  VurraM  of  €trcwlat*o«it  for  IKo  3  montitft  ^rto4  cn4*n«  i«no  30,  1004. 
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Represented  Nationally  By  The  Branham  Company 
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This  Is  A  Reseorch  Lab? 

Yes!... it's  typical  of 


Sinclair  Oil’s  new,  multimillion  dollar  research  lab  is  proof  positive  of  the  confidence  that 
BIG  business  has  in  Tulsa.  Have  YOU  gotten  a  new  view  of  progressive  Tulsa?  Most  engineers 
— and  research  facilities  per  capita.  Year  ’round  recreation  and  climate  to  match.  Billions  of 
gallons  of  low  cost  water  and  among  the  nation’s  lowest  rates  on  power  and  natural  gas. 
Barge  shipping  by  1970.  A  school  system  second  to  none.  Ask  American  Airlines,  Amerada, 
Avco,  Douglas,  Cities  Service,  Skelly,  Sunray  DX,  Gulf,  Texaco,  DuPont,  North  American 
Aviation,  Humble,  Sinclair,  Phillips,  Seismograph  Service,  Williams  Brothers. 


A  Two  Billion  Dollar 
Market  Completely 
Covered  By . 


CIRCLLATIO.N 

NewTeaching 
Kit  Goes  to 
High  Schools 

A  new  “Newspaper  in  the 
Classroom”  kit  for  secondary 
schools  has  l)een  developed  by 
the  Copley  Newspapers  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Education. 

The  kit  will  join  a  similar 
packafre  for  elementary  schools 
which  last  year  was  used  in 
classrooms  in  every  area  served 
by  a  Copley  newspaper  in  Cali¬ 
fornia  and  Illinois.  More  than 
5,000  of  the  elementary  school 
kits  were  sent  out.  Newspapers, 
universities  and  collef^es 
throughout  the  United  States  as 
well  as  in  New  Zealand,  Japan 
and  Canada  requested  a  copy. 

One  of  the  stars  of  the  new 
secondary  kit  is  Copley  News 
Service  Reports — a  loose  leaf 
“history  book  in  the  making.”  A 
blank  world  map  distributed  by 
the  Department  of  Education 
was  cut  into  sections.  The  CNS 
correspondent  most  familiar 
with  each  section  w'rote  a  back- 
^ound  piece  on  the  area.  The 
maps  and  texts  are  kept  in  a 
loose  leaf  cover  held  tofrether  by 


brass  spread  fasteners.  As  world 
developments  demand  new  or 
supplementary  maps  and  articles 
will  be  sent  out  to  schools  using 
the  service. 

The  kit  also  contains  a  50-page 
booklet  showing  the  teacher  how 
using  the  newspapers  as  a  class 
tool  with  help  him  or  her  do  a 
better  teaching  job. 

Also  included  is  an  informa¬ 
tion  book,  “Your  Newspaper: 
An  Exciting  World  at  Your 
Fingertips.”  This  explains  what 
a  newspaper  is,  its  aims,  how  it 
helps  you  and  how  to  read  it. 

A  three-color  map  of  San 
Diego  County  shows  the  natural 
resources,  historical,  cultural, 
education  and  scenic  points  of 
interest.  This  is  for  distribution 
by  the  San  Diego  Union  and 
Evening  Tribune.  A  similar  map 
is  planned  for  the  Los  Angeles 
area  newspapers,  one  for  north¬ 
ern  Illinois  and  one  for  Spring- 
field. 

The  kit  also  contains  a  list  of 
films  and  film  strips  on  news¬ 
papers  which  are  available  free 
through  the  Department  of  Edu¬ 
cation.  The  films,  all  in  color  and 
with  sound,  were  produced  by 
Copley  Productions,  another  di¬ 
vision  of  the  Copley  Newspapers. 

Last  school  year  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Education  sent  out  more 
than  195,000  individual  pieces  of 
material,  all  of  it  free  to 
schools. 

Besides  the  additional  mate¬ 
rial  for  Copley  News  Ser\nce 
Reports,  the  department  expects 
to  produce  a  booklet  on  publish¬ 
ing  a  newspaper  in  elementary 
schools  and  one  on  the  secondary 
.school  newspaper. 

*  *  « 

PERSONNEL  NOTES 

Three  managers  have  been 
appointed  in  the  circulation  de¬ 
partment  of  the  Miami  (Fla.) 
Herald. 

Ralph  Skidmore,  former  state 
manager,  is  now  home  delivery 
manager.  Charles  Fry,  former 
single  copy  sales  manager,  is 
state  sales  manager,  and  Fred 
Castillo  fills  the  single  copy 
.sales  post. 


Written  with  character  . . . 
competence  . . .  color. 

TM  PROVIDENCE 
JOURNAL- 
BULLETIN 


Wider  Scope 
Favored  for 
Boys’  Plan 

Palo  Alto,  Calif. 

Success  and  importance  of  the 
California  Newspaperboy  Foun¬ 
dation  merits  national  expan¬ 
sion  of  this  type  of  activity, 
Robert  Letts  Jones,  vicepresi¬ 
dent  of  Copley  Newspapers,  de¬ 
clared  here. 

As  CNF  president  he  has 
suggested  to  the  American 
Newspaper  Publishers  Associa¬ 
tion  three  ways  to  provide  this, 
Mr.  Jones  told  the  19th  annual 
meeting  of  the  Foundation. 

As  one,  the  International  Cir¬ 
culation  Managers  Association 
could  inspire  the  establishment 
of  foundations  in  specific  states 
and  regions.  Robert  Macklin, 
secretarj'-manager,  ICMA,  for¬ 
merly  was  CNF’s  managing  di¬ 
rector. 

Another  possibility  could  be 
the  formation  of  a  Newspaper- 
lK)y  Foundation  section  of 
.4NPA,  he  submitted. 

•Srholarship  Plan 

A  third  Avay  might  include 
the  establishment  of  a  National 
Newspaperboy  Scholarship  pro¬ 
gram  financed  through  contri¬ 
butions  from  new’spapers  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  their  circulation.  This 
also  might  be  undertaken  by 
ANPA,  he  believes. 

CNF  represents  the  crystal¬ 
lizing  of  constructive  efforts  in 
behalf  of  the  new’spaper  carrier 
boy  and  the  independent  mer¬ 
chant  program  under  which  he 
operates,  Mr.  Jones  pointed  out. 

Organizations  to  advance  the 
cause  of  the  new’spaperboy  can 
offer  a  constructive  role  in 
countering  the  efforts  of  at¬ 
tempted  restrictions  against 
youth  by  both  federal  and  state 
governments,  he  declared. 

In  his  belief,  CNF  today 
.stands  in  its  strongest  position 
w’ith  120  members.  The  roll  of 
9.S  dailies  and  27  controlled  cir¬ 
culation  newspapers  represents 
a  net  increase  of  21  members 
ov’er  a  year  ago. 

During  the  previous  year 
CNF,  under  the  leadership  of 
Arvey  Drown,  San  Jose  Mer- 
rury-News,  grew  from  76  to  99 
members. 

That  means  a  58  percent  ad¬ 
vance  in  two  years,  Mr.  Jones 
said.  He  credited  much  of  the 
progrress  to  Winston  Carter, 
managing  director  for  the  past 
seven  years. 

Grants  Boosted 

During  the  past  two  years 
CNF  has  increased  its  scholar¬ 


ships  from  a  dozen  $100  grants 
to  a  dozen  $150  awards.  Mr. 
Jones  hopes  that  15  scholar¬ 
ships  will  be  granted  during 
the  coming  year. 

Toward  such  an  increase,  a 
$500  Anita  Oliver  Lunn  Foun¬ 
dation  and  a  $250  Copley  Chari¬ 
ties’  contribution  already  have 
been  granted,  Mr.  Jones  said. 

A  $5,000  minimum  annual 
scholarship  fund  should  be  the 
continued  objective  of  CNF,  he 
declared. 

In  accord  with  its  custom  of 
alternating  circulation  manag¬ 
ers  and  publishers  or  business 
executives,  CNF  elected  Ber¬ 
tram  C.  Nelson,  Whittier  News, 
as  president  and  named  Mr. 
Jones  chairman. 

• 

Newspaperboy 
Hall  of  Fame 
Adds  3  Names 

Three  new  members  of  the 
Newspaperboy  Hall  of  Fame 
announced  on  Newspaperboy 
Day  are: 

Lester  B.  Pearson,  Prime 
Minister  of  Canada,  who  sold 
newspapers  in  Toronto  in  1912- 
13. 

Abraham  A.  Ribicoff,  U.  S. 
Senator  from  Connecticut,  w’ho 
had  a  route  for  the  New  Britain 
Herald  in  the  1920s. 

Judge  Samuel  Silbert  of 
Cleveland,  Avho  sold  the  Newark 
(N.  J.)  News  in  the  189()s. 

The  .selections  were  made 
from  20  nominations,  according 
to  George  W.  Hicks,  chairman 
of  the  Hall  of  Fame  committee 
of  the  International  Circulation 
Managers  Association. 

• 

Recoril  Holiday  Sale 

Toronto 

The  morning  Toronto  Globe 
and  Mail,  despite  the  strike  of 
its  composing  and  mailing  room 
staff,  on  Oct.  12,  Canada’s 
Thanksgiving  Day,  had  a  record 
sale  of  445,000  copies.  Editor- 
in-Chief  James  L.  Cooper  .said 
the  visit  of  Queen  Elizabeth  II, 
the  World  Series  and  the  na¬ 
tional  holiday  created  the  in¬ 
creased  demand. 

• 

SNPA  Draws  Crowd 

Chattanooga 

The  61st  annual  convention  of 
the  Southern  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers  Association,  Nov.  15-18 
at  Boca  Raton,  Fla.,  is  drawing 
a  record  attendance.  Room  res¬ 
ervations  have  been  requested 
for  nearly  800  members,  associ¬ 
ate  members  and  guests,  and 
many  are  being  assigned  to 
motels.  Headquarters  is  the 
Boca  Raton  Hotel  and  Club. 
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Photographed  in  Stockholm  by  United  Press  International  Compix, 


and  in  Swedeji,  too- 

COMPETENT  CRAFTSMEN  PREFER  WOOD  FLONG  MATS 


There’s  not  much  difference  between  Sweden  and  any  one  of  our  50  United 
States  when  it  comes  to  good  newspaper  printing.  And— the  reason’s  very 
simple.  If  the  stereotype  department,  at  home  or  abroad,  is  run  by  crafts¬ 
men,  invariably  they’U  use  Wood  Flong  mats.  Since  mats  are  our  only 
product  ...  if  we  can't  offer  the  world's  finest  mats,  we  wait  till  we  can! 


SUPIK  nONOS  •  R.O.P.  SUPIR  FIONOS  •  H-T-P  AMTS 
•  DUROAMTS  •  SPICIAL  AMTS  •  R.O.P.  COLOR  AMTS 
•  ORtlN  BAKID  MATS  •  SYNDICATt  AMTS  •  AD  AMTS 


Ont-pitc*  SUPER  FLONG  no-pock  mof-A  NBW  ERA  IN  STEREOTYPING 


H008ICK  PAL1.8,  NBW  YORK 


SeRVIMO  THE  ORAPMIC  ARTS  INDUSTRY  EXCLUSIVELY  SINCE  1911 


Times  of  India  Placed 
In  Government’s  Hands 

By  K.  D.  L'mrigar 


Bombay 

Newspapermen  throughout 
India  are  much  perturbed  over 
the  fact  that  a  century-old  news¬ 
paper  company — Messrs.  Ben¬ 
nett  Coleman  and  Co.  Ltd. — 
which  owns  as  many  as  11 
papers,  including  the  Times  of 
India,  the  Economic  Times  and 
the  Illustrated  Weekly,  is  now 
being  controlled,  to  all  intents 
and  purposes,  by  the  Union 
Gov'emment. 

According  to  the  application 
filed  before  a  tribunal  by  the 
Government,  the  directors  of  the 
company  have  committed  “fraud, 
misfeasance  and  persistent  de¬ 
fault  in  their  obligations  and 
functions,  breaches  of  trust,  and 
have  conducted  and  managed  the 
company,  contrary  to  sound 
principles,  and  in  a  manner 
prejudicial  to  the  interests  of 
the  public.” 

Since  this  country  attained  in¬ 
dependence  18  years  ago,  this 
is  the  biggest  newspaper  estab¬ 
lishment  taken  over  by  the  Gov¬ 
ernment.  Started  by  enterprising 
British  business  men  over  120 


years  ago,  the  company  has  to¬ 
day  modern  printing  machines, 
a  big  staff  of  journalists  and 
non-journalists,  and  it  has  been 
earning  for  some  time  a  good 
revenue  both  from  advertise¬ 
ments  and  job  work.  The  Times 
of  India,  one  of  the  oldest  news¬ 
papers  in  the  country,  has  the 
largest  net  sales  among  all  daily 
newspapers  in  India. 

The  Union  Government 
stepped  in  some  weeks  ago  by 
appointing  a  tribunal,  headed  by 
a  retired  judge  of  the  Bombay 
High  Court,  B.  N.  Gokhale.  The 
tribunal  has  now  ordered  the 
appointment  of  a  Central  Gov¬ 
ernment  Solicitor,  S.  R.  Vakil, 
and  a  past  President  of  the  In¬ 
stitute  of  Chartered  Account¬ 
ants,  Dr.  R.  C.  Cooper,  as  direc¬ 
tors  of  the  company.  The  com¬ 
pany  appointed  two  directors  in 
the  places  of  those  who  have 
“resigned”  since  the  application 
against  them  was  filed. 

The  tribunal  has  ordered 
Shanti  Prasad  Jain,  chairman 
of  the  company,  and  two  other 
directors,  as  well  as  P.  K.  Roy, 


general  manager,  not  to  dis¬ 
charge  their  duties  of  office  in 
the  company,  pending  the  final 
disposal  of  the  application  for 
their  removal  from  office. 

Mr.  Jain,  owner  of  the  ma¬ 
jority  interest  in  the  Times  of 
India,  and  Ramkrishna  Dalmia 
were  arrested  in  May  with  13 
other  persons,  including  Mr. 
Roy,  on  charges  of  criminal 
breach  of  trust  funds.  They 
were  subsequently  released  on 
bail  of  $525,000  each.  The  case 
involves  money  belonging  to 
Dalmia  Jain  Airways  Ltd.,  one 
of  the  many  enterprises  con¬ 
trolled  by  Mr.  Jain  and  Mr. 
Dalmia.  Mr.  Dalmia  was  re¬ 
leased  from  a  previous  two-year 
jail-term  only  a  few  days  before 
his  re-arrest. 

• 

Strikes  Cut  Profits 

Toronto 

Strikes  affecting  Canadian 
and  United  States  customers 
especially  Montreal  La  Presse, 
cut  third-quarter  profits  of  Con¬ 
solidated  Paper  Products  Ltd.  to 
$4,080,917  from  $4,670,566  in  the 
same  period  last  year.  But  for 
the  first  nine  months  of  the  cur¬ 
rent  fiscal  year.  Consolidated  re¬ 
ported  net  profit  of  $11,407,747, 
as  against  $11,317,980  in  the 
same  period  last  year.  Sales  were 
up  $92,553,114  from  $85,273,287 
in  the  1963  period. 


Obituary 

Henry  G.  Schlect,  74,  retired 
mechanical  superintendent  for 
the  Omaha  (Neb.)  World  Her¬ 
ald;  Oct.  12. 

*  «  ♦ 

Artiutr  H.  Marshall,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  board  of  Griswold  & 
McWain  Inc.,  publishers  of  the 
Batavia  (N.  Y.)  Daily  News; 
Oct.  11. 

«  «  « 

Col.  Harry  Mell  Ayers,  78, 
editor  and  publisher  of  the  An¬ 
niston  (Ala.)  Star;  Oct.  7 
*  «  * 

John  A.  McNeil,  88,  general 
manager  of  the  Canadian  Press 
from  1939  to  1945  and  former 
managing  editor  of  the  Montreal 
Gazette;  Oct.  18. 

«  ifc  i|c 

Fred  Arnold,  83,  retired 
( 1958)  political  editor  of  the  Los 
Angeles  (Calif.)  Herald-Express 
for  31  years;  Oct.  14. 

♦  *  ♦ 

Mervin  E.  Shoemaker,  54, 
political  writer  for  the  Portland 
Oregonian  for  20  years;  Oct.  15. 
«  *  * 

Milton  C.  (Mike)  Thomas, 
72,  former  Atlanta  bureau  chief 
of  United  Press  and  onetime 
managing  editor  of  the  Orlando 
(Fla.)  News-Sentinel  and  radio 
sports  announcer;  Oct.  11. 


Polly  Picked  a  Peck  of  Polly's  Pointers  so  You  Can 

Offer  The  Booklet  Readers  Demanded 


POLLY'S  POINTERS 


For  Distribution 


This  great  new  Polly's  Pointers  Booklet  was 
published  by  NEA  in  response  to  insistent 
demand  by  readers  of  her  popular  column. 
Polly  Cramer  has  selected  more  than  200  of 
her  favorite  time-saving,  work-saving  home¬ 
makers'  ideas  for  this  handsomely  illus¬ 
trated,  permanent  reference.  For  profit 
and  reader  response,  offer  this  nine-chapter, 
informative  booklet.  Write  or  wire  for  details. 


■  Newspaper  Enterprise  Association 


HELPS  BUILD  GREAT  LOCAL  NEWSPAPERS 
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to  be  one  of  New  England's  most  important  newspapers 


To  illustrate  a  national  recruiting  poster,  the  United  States  Coast  Guard  has 
chosen  a  New  Bedford  (Mess.)  Standard-Times  action  picture  because  it  .  .  . 
"expresses  the  action  side  of  our  service  in  dramatic  and  forceful  terms." 


Just  as  forcefully,  this  remarkable  news  picture,  shot  at  sea  by  a  staff 
photographer  on  assignment,  vividly  expresses  the  alert,  on-the-spot  per¬ 
formance  ofThe  Standard-Times  in  its  day-by-day  coverage  and  presenta¬ 
tion  of  news  in  Greater  New  Bedford,  Cape  Cod  and  the  Islands. 


Always  of  service  to  our  raadars  we  are  honored  to  be  of  service  to  the  U.  S.  Coast  Guard 


THE  NEW  BEDFORD 


Published  Evenings  and  Sundays 

Represented  Nationally  by  Story,  Brooks  and  Finley,  Inc. 


LINOFILM 

High-Speed  Display  Mixing 
at  Straight-Matter  Speeds 


Now  available  for  the  Linofilm  System  is  an  extended  range  of 
large  display  sizes  in  several  popular  type  faces.  These  display 
sizes  are  produced  at  full  Keyboard  and  Photo  Unit  speed.  No 
multiple  flashing  is  necessary.  Standard  keyboarding  is  retained. 
To  set  display  sizes;  just  touch  a  button  on  the  console.  There 
are  no  complicated  methods  for  changing  type  faces.  Set  width 
selection  occurs  automatically.  When  Linomix  is  used  with  the 
display  grids,  advertising  and  display  composition  is  accom¬ 
plished  faster  and  more  efficiently  than  ever  before. 

MERGENTHALER  LINOTYPE  COMPANY  •  29  RYERSON  STREET,  BROOKLYN,  NEW  YORK 


The  Linomix  attachment  is  a  device 
which  enables  the  operator  to  pre¬ 
set  three  type  faces,  point  sizes, 
line  lengths  and  film  advances  (lead¬ 
ing)  variations.  A  simple,  3-position 
switch  is  used  to  change  the  pro¬ 
gramming  of  the  Keyboard  Unit  with 
a  single  motion.  Linomix  makes  the 
Linofilm  Keyboard  the  fastest  pro¬ 
ducer  of  display  advertising. 


5  John  B.  Fairchild 

Now  Editor-in-Chief 

John  B.  Fairchild,  publisher 
of  U'omcTt’s  IFcar  Daily  and 
Daily  News  Record,  has  been 
named  editor-in-chief  of  all 
Fairchild  publications,  Edgar 
W.  B.  Fairchild,  president  of 
Fairchild  Publications,  an- 
nounced  this  week. 

James  W.  Brady,  who  has 
been  European  director  of  Fair- 
child  Publications,  with 
quarters  in  Paris,  returning 
to  New  York  to  become  assist- 
Byron  C.  Vedder  ant  to  the  publisher  of  Women’s 

Wear  Daily  and  Daily  News 

Vedder  Appointed  ,  „  .  ,  . 

*  r  David  J.  Sawdey,  who  has 

••  London  bureau  chief  for 

uperaiions  l^niei  Fairchild  Publications,  is  now 

European  director.  Bernard 
F or  F Olir  Papers  Leason,  who  has  been  with  Fair- 
^  child  in  Paris,  becomes  London 

Decatur,  Ill.  bureau  chief. 

Byron  C.  Vedder,  publisher 
of  the  Champaign-Urbana  Cour¬ 
ier  since  1960,  has  been  named 
vicepresident  of  newspaper  op¬ 
erations  for  Lindsay  -  Schaub 
Newspapers  Inc. 

He  will  direct  the  activities 
of  four  Lindsay-Schaub  News¬ 
papers  operating  units:  the 
Courier,  the  Decatur  Herald  and 
Review,  the  Metro-East  Journal  signed  to  be  director  of  research  week  by  the  Christian  Science 
(Ea.st  St.  Louis),  and  the  Ed-  and  information  for  the  Rock-  Monitor. 

wardsville  Intelligencer.  He  will  ford  Board  of  Education  at  John  Hughes,  former  assist- 
act  also  as  adviser  to  the  pub-  $10,000  a  year.  ant  overseas  news  editor,  takes 

Usher  of  the  Southern  Illinoisan  ♦  ♦  *  on  a  new  assignment  as  staff 

(Carlwndale).  J.  Emlyn  Wiluams,  a  cor-  correspondent  in  Hong  Kong.  He 

A  graduate  of  the  University  respondent  in  Europe  for  the  succeeds  Takashi  Oka,  who  is  on 
of  Michigan,  he  was  manager  of  Christian  Science  Monitor  for  a  leave  of  absence, 
student  publications  there  in  sg  years  —  retired.  He  gave  up  The  new  assistant  overseas 
1933-1934.  He  joined  the  Cour-  an  opportunity  to  teach  at  the  news  editor  is  Bertram  B.  Jo- 
ier  staff  in  1934  as  business  University  of  Wales  to  be  a  hansson,  formerly  New  England 
manager.  His  duties  were  sub-  journalist,  starting  in  Vienna  Editor. 

sequently  expanded  to  include  for  the  Monitor.  Harry  B.  Ellis  is  assigned  to 

those,  of  circulation  manager.  «  «  «  Bonn  to  fill  the  position  left 

He  was  named  publisher  in  Arthur  W  Arundel  pub-  vacant  by  the  retirement  of  J. 

1960.  ,  Usher  of  the' Lccsburp  ’  (Va.)  Emlyn  Williams  after  nearly  40 

D.  M.  Lindsay,  who  has  been  L^^doun  Times-Mirror— named  years  with  the  Monitor. 
Lindsay-Schaub  director  of  ad-  vicechairman  of  the  advisory  *  *  * 

vertising,  has  been  named  gen-  committee  of  George  Mason  Col-  Frederick  N.  McCamic,  for- 
eral  manager  of  the  Courier,  ^j^g  University  of  Vir-  suburban  editor  of  the  Gary 

*  *  *  ginia  Fairfax.  (Ind.)  Post-Tribune  —  to  as- 

Ch ARLES  L.  Ryder,  publisher  ’  *  *  *  sociate  editor  of  the  Monessen 

of  the  Cobleskill  (N.  Y.)  Times-  martari't  Nfvfjk  formerlv  Independent. 

Journal  and  other  weekly  news-  Margaret  Nevfjk,  formerly 

papers  -  elected  chairman  of  ^he  classifi^  staffs  of  the 

the  Hartwick  College  board  of  )  Spokes, rmn- 

Rcvtcw  and  Daily  Chronicle  — 
to  advertising  staff  of  the  In- 
larul  Register,  Catholic  publica¬ 
tion  in  Spokane. 


John  U.  Fairchild,  publisher  of 
W0MEN’.S  wear  daily  and 
DAILY  NEWS  RECORD,  has  also 
h»«n  named  editor-in-chicf  of  all 
Fairchild  publications.  James  W. 
Brady,  who  has  lieen  European  di¬ 
rector  of  Fairchild  Publications, 
with  headquarters  in  Paris,  liecomes 
assistant  to  the  publisher  of  WOM¬ 
EN’S  WEAR  DAILY  and  DAILY 
NEWS  RECORD.  He  r-turned  to 
New  York  last  Monday  and  will 
assume  his  new  post  shortly. 


David  J.  .Sawdey,  who  has  lieen 
London  bureau  chief  for  Fairchild, 
assumes  Mr.  Brady’s  post  as  Euro¬ 
pean  director.  Bernard  Leason,  who 
lias  been  with  Fairchild  in  the 
Munich  bureau,  takes  over  as  Ixm- 
don  bureau  chief. 


PUBLISHER  — Mrs.  Jo  Wilkes 
Reicker  has  taken  her  father's 
place  as  publisher  of  the  Biloxi- 
Gulfport  (Miss.)  Daily  Herald.  He 
continues  as  editor  of  the  family- 
owned,  80-year-old  newspaper. 
Mrs.  Reicker  has  been  business 
manager. 


Charles  T.  Richardson,  pres¬ 
ident  and  business  manager  of 
the  Pomona  (Calif.)  Progress 
Bulletin  —  named  to  the  ad¬ 
visory  board  of  the  Inland  Bank. 


October  1964  is  the  biggest  month 
in  the  history  of  FOOTWEAR 
NEWS  in  terms  of  total  lines  of  ad¬ 
vertising  and  total  advertising  dol¬ 
lars  invested  in  the  weekly  paper 
by  the  footwear  industry. 


jerrv  SeorsT-.  who  heads  the 
metalworking  news  section 
on  Tooling  and  Manufacturing,  will 
he  swinging  up  to  Hartford,  Conn., 
next  week  to  attend  the  National 
Totd,  Die  &  Precision  Machine 
.4ssn.  convention,  which  takes  place 
Oct.  27  to  31.  The  following  week, 
Mr.  S<M)rse,  along  with  the  METAL¬ 
WORKING  NEWS  editor,  Jerome 
Frank,  will  l>e  covering  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  National  Machine 
Tend  Builders’  Assn,  at  the  Home¬ 
stead  in  Hot  .Springs,  Va. 


The  Oct.  16  issue  of  DAILY  NEWS 
RECORD,  which  was  published  just 
prior  to  the  Sunday  opening  of  the 
National  .\ssn.  of  men’s  Sportswear 
Buyers  .Spring  Show  in  New  York, 
was  the  largest  NAMSB  issue  in 
the  paper’s  history.  More  than  90,- 
000  lines  of  advertising  were  run  in 
that  single  issue. 


James  Nichols  —  to  the  AP 
bureau  in  Detroit.  He  is  a  grad¬ 
uate  of  the  University  of  Michi¬ 
gan  and  worked  on  the  Michi¬ 
gan  Daily  while  in  college. 


Mike  De  Cal  —  named  man¬ 
aging  editor;  Chuck  Kramer, 
city  editor,  and  Dave  Swaney, 
sports  editor,  on  the  Culver  City 
(Calif.)  Star-News. 


FAIRCHILD 
Publications^  Inc. 

7  East  12th  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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Daily  Nawt  Kacord.  Woman't  Waar  Daily, 
Horn.  Furnishings  Daily,  Footwaar  Naws, 
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Man's  Waar  Elactronic  Naws,  Beaks, 
Metalworking  Naws,  Diractorias. 
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Newsprint  Firm 
Appoints  Officers 

Chicago 

Lake  Superior  Newsprint  Co., 
which  services  the  contracts  of 
(Jroat  Lakes  Paper  Co.  Ltd.,  has 
made  the  following  appoint¬ 
ments:  R.  S.  Fowler,  chairman; 
T.  B.  Fallows,  president  and 
chief  executive  officer;  W.  I). 
Frost,  vicepresident;  and  W.  J. 
Rdi'nicke,  secretary-treasurer. 

*  * 

Raymond  J.  Dowd — from  re¬ 
tail  advertising  manager  of  the 
ir«/rc.sfcr  (Mass.)  Telegram 
(Hid  (hizettc  —  to  retail  adver¬ 
tising  manager.  New  Haven 
(Conn.)  Register  and  Journal- 
Courier. 

an  * 

Charles  B.  Lenahan,  owner 
and  publisher  of  the  Hatmlen 
(Conn.)  Chronicle  —  elected  to 
board  of  tru.stee.s,  Quinnipiac 
College. 

if  *  M 


GOLDEN  TONE— James  Pauk,  8- 
year  member  of  the  Orillia  (Ont.) 
Daily  Packet  and  Times  staff,  has 
won  six-months  use  of  the  gold- 
plated  typewriter  which  the  late 
editor,  J.  Cliff  Peters,  used.  The 
memorial  award  was  given  to  Mr. 
Pauk  for  a  photo-story  about  a 
dog  who  joined  children  in  a 
game  at  a  carnival  booth. 


Golf’s  ‘Maii-of-year’ 

MILWAI’KEE 

Ben  Gleissner,  Milwaukee 
Sentinel  golf  writer,  has  been 
named  “Man  of  the  Year”  for 
1964  by  the  Wisconsin  Public 
Links  Association.  He  has  cov¬ 
ered  all  major  golf  tournaments 
in  the  state  for  the  Sentinel 
since  1944  and  has  built  the  an¬ 
nual  Sentinel  County  and  Junior 
tournaments  into  two  of  the 
most  popular  events  on  the  golf 
calendar. 

«  «  V 

P.  Jack  W(H)ijhdge  —  from 
managing  editor  to  editor  of 
Nation’s  liusiness  magazine.  He 
formerly  worked  in  Texas  for 

the  Houston  Press,  the  Corsi¬ 

cana  Sun,  and  the  AP  in  Dallas. 
*  *  * 

Fred  E.  Beane,  agricultural 
(“ditor  of  the  M  anc  he  st  e  r 
(N.  H.)  Union  Leader  and  New 
Hampshire  Sunday  News  —  a 
distinguished  service  awaid 
from  the  Future  Farmers  of 
America. 


Ed  Hill  Takes  J<»h 
Ill  l\ew  England 

New  Bedford,  Mass. 

Ed  Hill,  for  the  last  13  years 
executive  editor  of  the  Rome 
(Italy)  Daily  American,  has 
joined  the  staff  of  the  Standard- 
Times  as  an  assistant  to  Charles 
J.  Lewin,  editor  and  general 
manager. 

A  native  of  West  Orange, 
N.  J.,  Mr.  Hill  has  served  in 
various  editorial  capacities  for 
.33  years  since  being  a  reporter 
for  the  Asbury  Park  (N.  J.) 
Press. 

♦  *  * 

Ration  Parvls  —  from  the 
Logansport  (Ind.)  Pharos-Trib¬ 
une,  to  Lafayette  (Ind.)  Jour¬ 
nal  and  Courier;  Larry  Schum- 
PERT  —  from  the  Mishawka 
(Ind.)  Tim-es,  to  the  J  and  C; 
Bob  Edwards  —  from  radio 
WBJL,  Holland,  Mich.,  to  J  and 
C;  Gary  Ulrich  —  to  the  J 
and  C  photo  department. 

*  *  « 

Samuel  B.  Cramer  —  from 
news  bureau  at  Russell  Sage 

College,  Troy,  N.  Y.,  to  man¬ 
ager  of  news  bureau  at  Rens¬ 
selaer  Polytechnic  Institute.  He 
formerly  worked  on  Ohio  news¬ 
papers. 

*  *  * 

Fred  Padula,  former  Troy 

(N.  Y.)  Record  reporter  —  to 
city  staff  of  the  Savannah  (Ga.) 
Morning  News. 

*  *  * 

Henry  Hallas,  owner  and 
editor  of  the  Glastonbury 
(Conn.)  Citizen  —  the  distin¬ 
guished  service  award  of  the 
Rotary  Club. 


SALUTE — The  first  full  year  of  George  E.  Akerson  (center)  as  presi¬ 
dent  and  publisher  of  Boston  Herald-Traveler  Corp.  was  marked  by  his 
induction  as  honorary  president  of  the  Quarter  Century  Club.  E.  L. 
Seaquist,  toastmaster,  presents  a  plaque  as  Bernice  W.  Leddy,  president, 
watches.  The  papers  have  495  employes  with  25  years  or  more  service. 


When  the  Votes  are  Analyzed 


newspapers  will  have  in  Congressianai  Quarterly  Service  all  the  names, 
facts,  statistics,  issues  and  developments  of  the  1964  campaign,  updated 
and  indexed  ready  for  expeditious  use. 


1735  K  Street,  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C.  202-296-6800 
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BATTING  AVERAGE  .928 

In  baseball 
^  language,  tbe 
'aS  ^  Gallup  Poll  now 

fifteenth  na¬ 
il^  ffs  I  with  a  “batting 
George  Gallup  average”of  .928. 

Since  1936,  when  the 
Gallup  Poll  successfully 
forecast  a  .second  term  for 
FDR,  it  has  pointed  cor¬ 
rectly  to  the  winning  can¬ 
didate  or  party  in  13  out  of 
14  national  elections. 

Between  1936  and  1948, 
the  Gallup  Poll’s  average 
deviation  from  absolute  ac¬ 
curacy  was  within  4.0  jier- 
centage  points.  Refined  poll¬ 
ing  techniques  brought  the 
Gallup  Poll’s  average  error 
to  1.7  jiercentage  points  in 
.seven  elections  since  1948. 

In  1960,  final  Gallup  Poll 
figures  gave  Mr.  Kennedy 
51  Mr.  Nixon  49  G  .  The 
election  result:  Kennedy 
50. IG;  Nixon  49.9'V  — a 
scant  0.9G  difference  be¬ 
tween  Gallup’s  forecast  and 
the  actual  election  results. 

The  Gallup  Poll  con¬ 
stantly  experiments  and 
strives  for  even  better  re¬ 
search  and  reporting  tech¬ 
niques.  But  for  the  moment, 
no  poll,  agency  or  person 
has  come  even  clo.se  to 
approaching  its  accuracy 
record. 


Ballup  Poll  Record 

YEAR  FORECAST  MARGIN 

1936 

RIGHT 

6.8% 

1938 

RIGHT 

3.2% 

1940 

RIGHT 

3.0% 

1942 

RIGHT 

4.0% 

1944 

RIGHT 

1.8% 

1946 

RIGHT 

3.7% 

1948 

WRONG 

5.4% 

1950 

RIGHT 

0.7% 

1952 

RIGHT 

4.4% 

1954 

RIGHT 

1.2% 

1956 

RIGHT 

1.7% 

1958 

RIGHT 

0.5% 

1960 

RIGHT 

0.9% 

1962 

RIGHT 

2.8% 
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Milwaukee  Sentinel’s 
County  Reform  Cited 


Chicago 

The  Milwaukee  Sentinel  is 
the  li)()4  winner  of  the  commu¬ 
nity  ser\’ice  award  made  an¬ 
nually  to  a  member  newspaper 
of  the  Inland  Daily  Press  As¬ 
sociation  by  the  School  of  Jour¬ 
nalism  in  the  University  of  Mis¬ 
souri. 

The  award  was  pi’esented 
Oct.  19  at  the  annual  meeting 
of  the  association  by  the 
School’s  dean,  Earl  English. 

Harry  Sonneborn,  managing 
editor  of  the  Sentinel,  and  Jay 
Sykes  of  the  Sentinel  staff  rep¬ 
resented  the  newspaper  at  the 
luncheon. 

The  Sentinel  was  cited  for  a 
12-part  series  written  by  Mr. 
Sykes  and  titled  “Boondoggle  or 
Democracy?”  Dean  English  de¬ 
scribed  the  series  and  the  Senti¬ 
nel’s  follow  ups  as  follows: 

“Sykes  revealed  letter  and 
verse  of  weaknesses  of  Wiscon¬ 
sin’s  system  of  local  govern¬ 
ment,  especially  as  found  in 
towns  and  the  less  populous 
counties.” 

Out  of  the  series  there 


flERS-JODmiaFEBsl 

deliver  only  single-rate, 
entire-state  market  in  U.S. 

Single-Rate  Plan 

economical  for  national 
advertisers— all  rates  local 
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Wilmington,  Delaware 
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*e  SM£S  HANASUKNT  Swvw 
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emerged  the  Sentinel’s  10-point 
program  for  reform. 

“It  was  at  this  point,”  Dean 
English  .said,  “that  community 
ser\’ice,  as  ordinarily  defined, 
made  it.self  evident  in  the  form 
of  a  ‘Forum  for  Progress.’ 

“The  Sentinel  organized  pan¬ 
els  of  experts  in  government, 
education,  education  and  busi¬ 
ness.  The  members  evaluated 
the  10-point  reform  program 
from  the  boondoggle  series  and 
gave  top  priority  to  a  campaign 
for  uniformity  of  county  gov¬ 
ernment,  fair  apportionment, 
and  four-year  terms  for  top 
.state  officials. 

Legal  .4cliun  Sustained 

“The  series  of  meetings  pro¬ 
duced  ‘.standing  room  only’  audi¬ 
ences.  Outstate  newspapers,  as 
well  as  radio  and  television  sta¬ 
tions,  attested  to  the  appropri¬ 
ateness  and  timeliness  of  the 
project  through  cov'erage  in 
their  areas. 

“A  legal  action  was  filed  by 
the  Sentinel  editors  in  the  state 
supreme  court  challenging  the 
unit  action  of  representation  in 
70  of  the  state’s  92  counties. 
Last  week  the  court  overruled 
objections  of  the  county  board 
in  Waukesha  county  and  or¬ 
dered  Harvey  W.  Schwander, 
executive  editor,  and  Harry  L. 
Sonneborn  to  preceed  with  their 
briefs. 

“The  goal  ahead  is  for  a  con¬ 
stitutional  convention  to  make 
possible  the  revision  of  present 
laws  that  the  Sentinel  has  found 
offensive  to  many  citizens  of  the 
state.  The  first  formal  steps  to¬ 
ward  a  convention  will  be  taken 
next  month. 

“This  project  by  the  Milwau¬ 
kee  Sentinel  serves  as  an  out¬ 
standing  example  of  what  many 
persons  refer  to  when  they 


A  PAPER  DOESN'T  HAVE  TO 
BE  BIG  TO  BE  GREAT  .  .  . 

Jim  Comstock  would  never  have  got  into  journalism  if  it 
weren’t  for  John  Harmon.  John  and  Jim  were  on  Guam  to¬ 
gether  during  the  second  edition  of  wars  to  end  all  wars.  Jim 
Comstock  wondered  what  a  man  ought  to  get  into  after  the 
war  that  was  fairly  honest  and  had  all  the  work  bleached  out 
of  it.  “Start  you  a  weekly  paper,”  Harmon  said.  He  knew 
because  he  owned  a  weekly  in  Minnesota  and  while  he  was 
off  to  the  wars,  his  wife  ran  it.  Made  money  too,  he  said  proudly. 
“Nothing  to  it.  You  just  rest  up  on  Monday  from  Saturday 
night  clubbing,”  he  said.  “And  Tuesday  you  write  copy  and 
sell  ads  and  publish  on  Wednesday.  Thursday  you  golf,  and 
Friday  you  hunt  or  fish.  Saturday  you  rest  up  for  night  clubbing 
that  night.”  So  I  followed  Harmon’s  advice.  I  came  home  and 
started  a  weekly  paper.  I  called  it  the  News  Letter.  God  will 
punish  Harmon. 


Advertisement 


.speak  of  a  newspaper’s  respon¬ 
sibility.  Certainly  an  enlight¬ 
ened  campaign  for  a  more  demo¬ 
cratic  and  a  more  efficient  state 
and  local  government  is  one  of 
the  best  services  a  newspaper 
can  perform,  and  this  one  re¬ 
flects  credit  on  the  journalism 
profession’s  tradition  for  com¬ 
munity  service  and  to  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Inland  Daily  Press 
Association  in  particular.” 

«  « 

Milcliell  While  Honored 

L.  Mitchell  White,  co-editor 
and  co-publisher  of  the  Mexico 
(Mo.)  Ledger,  is  the  1964  win¬ 
ner  of  the  Minnesota  Award  for 
“distinguished  service  in  jour¬ 
nalism.” 

The  engraved  medallion  and 
accompanying  certificate  sym¬ 
bolizing  the  award  were  pre- 
■sented  to  Mr.  White  by  Dr. 
Robert  L.  Jones,  director  of  the 
University  of  Minnesota  School 
of  Journalism. 

Mr.  White,  81,  still  writes 
editorials  and  a  daily  column 
for  the  Ledger,  of  which  he  has 
been  publisher  since  1917. 

He  is  the  “middle  man”  in  a 
Missouri  newspaper  family,  the 
son  of  Col.  Robert  Morgan 
White,  one  of  the  founders  and 
early  officers  of  the  National 
Editorial  Association,  and  the 
father  of  Robert  M.  White  II, 
co-editor  of  the  Ledger  and  for¬ 
mer  editor  of  the  Xeiv  York 
Herald  Tribune. 

Government  News  Oled 

Twenty-five  daily  newspapers 
in  nine  Midwest  states  received 
awards  for  outstanding  report¬ 
ing  of  local  government  news 
and  making  it  interesting  for 
their  readers. 

Prof.  Charles  Higbie  of  the 
University  of  Wisconsin  School 
of  Journalism  sponsors  the  con¬ 
test  for  the  Inland’s  association. 

First  place  winners  in  the 
contest’s  five  divisions  are  the 
Fairborn  (O.)  Herald,  Kennett 
(Mo.)  Democrat,  Waukesha 
(Wis.)  Freeman,  Rockford 
(Ill.)  Star  and  Register-Repub¬ 
lic  (a  joint  award)  and  the 
Chicago  Tribune. 

Photography  Awards 

Thirty-seven  newspaper  pho¬ 
tographers  and  two  newspapers 
earned  trophies  and  certificates 
as  their  entries  were  judged 
best  of  1,957  in  the  24th  An¬ 
nual  News  Picture  Contest 
.sponsored  by  Northwestern 
University’s  Medill  school  of 
journalism. 

Staff  photographer  Jack  Gillis 
of  the  Minneapolis  Star  won  the 
sweepstake  trophy  for  a  spot 
news  picture  titled  “Remorse.” 

For  the  second  straight  year 
Dale  Stierman  of  the  Dubuque 
(la.)  Telegraph  Herald  was  top 


winner  in  the  competition  ;or 
staff  photographers  on  new.sr  a- 
pers  of  less  than  50,000  circuia-  ! 
tion.  I 

Among  part-time  photogia-  1 
phers,  including  reporter-])!io- 
tographers,  Jim  Shaffer,  i  u- 
buque  (la.)  Telegraph  Herald, 
was  the  top  winner  for  nev  s- 
papers  over  15,000  circulation 
and  Dallas  Kinney,  Washington 
(la.)  Journal,  for  newspajicrs 
of  less  than  16,000. 

In  color  photography,  George 
Koshollek  of  the  Milwaukee 
Journal  was  the  trophy  winner. 

The  Chicago  Daily  News  won 
first  prize  for  use  of  pictures. 

• 

Park  Memorializes 
Pioneer  Publisher 

Edmonton,  Alta. 

A  small  park  was  opened  in 
downtown  Edmonton  recently  to 
the  memory  of  Frank  Oliver, 
pioneer  Prairie  publisher  and 
parliamentarian. 

The  new  $33,000  garden  park 
is  at  the  busy  intersection  of 
100  St.  and  Jasper  Ave.  in  the 
.shadow  of  the  Macdonald  Hotel. 

Mr.  Oliver  founded  the  Ed¬ 
monton  Bulletin,  first  newspa¬ 
per  west  of  Winnipeg,  in  1880 
and  sat  in  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier’s 
cabinet  as  minister  of  the  in¬ 
terior  from  1905  to  1911.  He 
died  in  1933. 

Born  in  Peel  County,  Ont.,  in 
1853,  Mr.  Oliver  came  west  in 
1873  to  work  as  a  typesetter 
for  the  Winnipeg  Free  Press. 

In  1880  he  brought  his  print¬ 
ing  press  and  his  bride  across 
the  Prairie  in  Red  River  carts 
and  published  his  newspaper 
near  the  site  of  Frank  Oliver 
Memorial  Park.  The  newspaper 
ended  publication  in  1951. 

• 

Million  Raised 
For  New  Newspaper 

Vancouver 

A  public  offering  of  Van¬ 
couver  Times  treasury  shares  to 
the  amount  of  $2,000,000  was 
fully  subscribed  in  September, 
William  Val  Warren,  president 
and  publisher,  announced  this 
week. 

The  issue  was  launched  in 
June,  1963,  in  the  form  of  $100 
units,  each  unit  comprising  three 
$25  preferred  shares  and  five  $5 
voting  common  shares,  plus  a 
warrant  to  purchase  two  voting 
shares  at  $5  each  to  March,  1968. 

The  newspaper,  which  began 
publishing  Sept.  5,  has  more 
than  4,000  shareholders. 

Average  net  paid  circulation 
for  the  first  30  days  of  publica¬ 
tion  was  in  excess  of  60,000,  Mr. 
Warren  said.  A  total  of  322 
retail  advertisers  and  128  na¬ 
tional  advertisers  have  appeared 
in  the  pages  of  the  evening 
newspaper,  produced  on  full- 
color  offset  presses. 
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Thank  you  for  the  front  cover.  We  appreciate  your  photo  and  sketches  of  the  1  965 
Pbntioc  and  comments  about  its  styling  traits  being  — "Detroit's  hope  for  continued 
boom." 


But,  please  let  us  set  the  record  straight.  Pontiac  automobiles  are  built  in  Pontiac, 
Michigan  — not  in  Detroit,  not  even  in  a  rhetorical  Detroit. 


Pontiac,  Michigan,  is  very  proud  of  its  beautiful  namesake.  Those  responsible  are 
to  be  congratulated. 


The  Pontiac  Press  is  delighted  to  be  the  one  newspaper  of  the  Pontiac  market— 
a  market  including  those  in  the  General  Motors  family.  It's  gratifying,  too,  to  have 
over  70%  coverage  and  to  be  received  at  home  by  better  than  9  of  every  1  0. 


THE  PONTIAC  PRESS 

Pontiac,  Michigan  —  Circulation  63,1 49  —  ABC  Statement  Sept.  30,  1  963 

Sawyer-Ferguson-Walker  Co. 

Detroit  e  New  York  e  Chicago  •  Philadelphia 
Minneapolis  •  Atlanta  e  Los  Angeles  •  San  Francisco 

Photo  ident:  Courtesy  of  Pontiac  Motor  Division,  General  Motors  Corp. 
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Ads  on  Straw  Poll 
Aim  at  Up- State  Area 

By  Georjse  Wilt 


When  the  ^Jew  York  Doily 
.Veins  decideil  to  po  heavy  on 
proniotinp  its  straw  poll  of  the 
1964  presidential  and  senatorial 
elec-tions,  it  quite  natui'ally 
turned  to  newspapers. 

Circulation  promotion  nian- 
aper  Joe  Coyne  reasoned  that 
publication  of  poll  I’esults  couhl 
help  swell  the  circulation  fip- 
ures  throuphout  the  entire  state, 
and  particularly  in  the  upstate 
area.  The  News  has  an  average 
daily  draw  of  130,000  in  the  up¬ 
state  section. 

Two  basic  advertisements 
were  prepared,  a  1,000-line  in¬ 
troductory  insertion,  and  a  500- 
line  follow-up.  Both  ads  were 
published  in  26  morning  and 
evening  newspapers  in  16  cities. 
The  first  ad  showed  pictures  of 
presidential  candidates  Johnson 
and  Goldwater,  and  Senate 
candidates  Keating  and  Ken¬ 
nedy.  Under  the  headline, 
“What  are  Their  Chances?” 
was  a  picture  of  the  straw  poll 
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Only  the  name  of  the  city  is  changed. 

ballot,  with  a  hand  holding  a 
|)encil  poised  over  it.  Three 
short  paragraphs  of  text  de¬ 
scribed  the  poll  and  how  it  is 
conducte<l.  The  familiar  News 
logotype  completes  the  inser¬ 
tion.  The  ad  was  prepared  and 
placed  by  the  News’  agency, 
W.  H.  Schneider  Company. 
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A  large  eastern  metropolitan  newspaper  uses  Church, 
Riciords’  program  for  effective  sales  training  of  both 
their  circulation  staff  and  their  newspaperboy  organ¬ 
ization.  In  addition,  this  all-around  service  reduces  pro¬ 
motion  costs,  adds  thousands  of  new  readers  and  brings 
in  additional  revenue.  Write  for  complete  details  on  how 
Church.  Rickards’  Plan  for  Building  Circulation  Profits 
can  work  for  you. 


CHURCH,  RICKARDS  &  CO. 

3S  EAST  WACKER  DRIVE,  CHICAGO.  ILLINOIS  60601 
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This  lOOO-line  ad  appeared  in 
the  Oct.  14  issue  of  the  News, 
and  also  in  the  New  York  Times, 
World-Telegram,  Joumal-Amer- 
ican  and  Herald-Tribune,  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  the  upstate  papers. 

The  follow-up  500-liner  will 
run  during  the  next  two  weeks 
in  the  same  list  of  upstate  pa¬ 
pers,  appearing  the  day  before 
the  Poll  results  for  these  cities 
appear  in  the  News.  The  ad 
reads:  “How  will  Buffalo  vote 
in  the  election?  See  the  secrcd 
straw  poll  in  tomorrow’s  New 
York  Daily  News.” 

Predictions  Sell  Papers 

The  standard  ad  is  the  same 
for  all  markets,  with  only  the 
name  of  the  city  changed.  Mr. 
Coyne  said  the  interest  in  how 
each  locality  and  its  county  are 
predicted  to  vote  is  expected  to 
account  for  extra  street  sales, 
and  the  draw  for  these  days  is 
being  beefed  up  by  the  News 
country  circulation  department. 

Copy  for  the  second  ad  i-eads : 
“Tomorrow  you  can  get  a  good 
idea  of  how  your  community 
will  vote  in  November.  You’ll  be 
able  to  find  out  whether  your 
neighbors  prefer  Johnson  or 
Goldwater,  Keating  or  Kenne<ly 
—  and  by  what  margins.  Keep 
up  with  the  campaign,  the  na¬ 
tion  and  the  world  in  the  New 
York  Daily  News.” 

Conducicfl  .Since  1928 

Harry  Forbes,  assistant  edi¬ 
torial  promotion  manager,  said 
the  News  poll  is  one  of  the  most 
extensive  of  its  type  done  by 
any  newspaper.  The  poll  has 
been  conducted  since  1928,  and 
has  had  a  remarkably  high  de¬ 
gree  of  accuracy. 

Eight  crews,  totaling  44  in¬ 
terviewers  conduct  the  survey, 
with  four  crews  in  the  upstate 
area,  one  group  in  the  suburbs 
of  Westchester  and  Nassau 
Counties,  and  three  crews  cov¬ 
ering  New  York  City  and  Suf¬ 
folk  county.  The  personal  in¬ 
terviews  are  conducted  at  peo¬ 
ples’  homes. 

The  News  poll  results  are 
made  available  to  other  news¬ 
papers  through  wire  services. 

The  45,000-line  newspaper 
promotion  campaign  on  the  poll 
is  supplemented  with  a  schedule 
of  spot  announcements  on  major 
New  York  radio  stations. 

*  *  * 

LONDONDATA  —  The  Lon¬ 
don  (Ont.)  Free  Press  has  pub¬ 
lished  a  new  Market  Data  book. 
Two  versions  are  available  —  a 
binder  loose-leaf  edition  for 
agencies  and  major  national  ac¬ 
counts,  and  a  spiral-bound  soft- 
cover  edition.  Whenever  new 
statistics  are  available,  the  Free 
Press’  sales  representatives  will 
personally  deliver  change  sheets 
to  agencies  and  advertisers.  The 


book  is  in  three  sections.  Sec¬ 
tion  one  contains  market  lata 
and  maps  on  the  seven-c(  intjr 
market.  The  second  section  in¬ 
cludes  a  complete  bi'eakdown  in¬ 
cluding  demographic  data  on  the 
metropolitan  London  market, 
plus  retail  business  and  retail 
outlets.  The  third  section  on- 
tains  information  about  the 
Free  Press,  with  advertising 
and  circulation  and  readeiship 
facts,  plus  test  market  and  mer¬ 
chandising  information. 

*  *  « 

REPRINT  —  To  promote  the 
growth  of  its  market,  the  San 
Jose  (Calif.)  Mercury  and  News 
has  distributed  a  gate-fold  bro¬ 
chure  reprinting  an  exten.sive 
and  detailed  .story  on  the  Santa 
Clara  Valley  from  Business 
Week  magazine.  The  article  in¬ 
cludes  a  picture  of  ad  director 

Louis  Heindel. 

*  *  * 

STATE  FAIR  —  An  exhibit 
of  some  of  the  most  important 
newspaper  headlines  of  the  jiast 
100  years  has  drawn  thousands 
of  visitors  to  the  Des  Moines 
Register  and  Tribune  Informa¬ 
tion  Center  at  the  1964  Iowa 
State  Fair.  The  exhibit  consists 
of  131  new’spaper  pages  repro¬ 
duced  on  35-millimeter  slides 
and  projected  on  five  large 
screens.  'The  five  automatic  pro¬ 
jectors  show  each  slide  for  16 
seconds.  The  slides  were  made 
from  newspaper  files  using  color 
film. 

Newspapers  and  classified  ads 
are  sold  from  the  center,  and 
hostesses  conduct  a  straw  poll 
on  the  races  for  president  and 
governor,  and  the  question  of 
daylight  saving  time. 

*  *  * 

BUYING  POWER— Readers 
of  the  Los  Angeles  Times  control 
more  than  half  the  buying  pow¬ 
er  in  the  Los  Angeles  market 
area,  according  to  the  19th  an¬ 
nual  Times  Continuing  Audit, 
a  study  of  reader  characteris¬ 
tics  made  by  Facts  Consoli¬ 
dated,  an  independent  research 
firm. 

Inter\’iews  were  made  in  6,000 
homes  during  the  last  year. 

Other  findings  included  that 
Times  readers  purchase  nearly 
60%  of  all  the  new  cars  sold  in 
this  area,  include  more  than 
three-fourths  of  all  Los  Angeles 
households  whose  breadwinners 
have  an  annual  income  of  $15,- 
000  and  up,  and  own  70%  of  the 
homes  with  residential  swim¬ 
ming  pools. 

More  than  half  of  the  area’s 
two-car  families  are  Times 
readers,  as  well  as  nine  out  of 
10  stockbrokers,  banking  exec¬ 
utives,  law'yers  and  top  retail 
executives.  More  than  two  out 
of  three  families  headed  by  a 
professional,  semi-professional 
or  executive  plus  eight  out  of 
10  doctors,  read  the  Times. 
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Can  you  find  the 
8  exclusive  features 
this  web  offset  press 
offers  the  hometown  publisher? 


You  can  spot  three  at  a  glance.  0  Easy-to-load,  separate-from-press,  roll  stands.  @  Stacked  or 
in-line  —  perfecting  units  and/or  roll  stands.  (DTrue  walk-through  units.  Now  you’re  beginning 
to  see  why  News  King"^  gives  greater  value  per  investment  dollar.  Now  add  these  other  exclusives. 
(Some  of  which  you  can’t  see.  But  they’re  there.)  @  Pneumatic  control  of  impression  and  ink 
and  water  form  rollers.  ©  Forged  solid  aluminum  alloy  cylinders  with  hardened  steel  bearers. 
®  Single  control  for  adjusting  amount  of  ink  across  entire  width  of  the  web.  (This  in  addition 
to  33  individual  key  adjustments.)  @  Large  capacity  dampening  system  with  accurate  water 
fountain  control.  ©  Portable  jog  button.  Now  you  get  the  whole  picture:  An  inexpensive  web 
offset  press  designed  specifically  for  the  small  publisher  to  deliver  up  to  10,000  papers/hour  — 
with  more  features  than  any  other  in  its  price  range.  More  for  your  money  when  you  buy  News  King! 


GRAPHIC  EQUIPMENT 

A  DIVISION  OF  FAIRCHILD  CAMERA  AND  INSTRUMENT  CORPORATION 
DISTRICT  OFFICES;  EASTCHESTER,  N,  Y.  •  LOS  ANGELES  •  ATLANTA  •  CHICAGO 
IN  CANADA.  FAIRCHILD  GRAPHIC  EQUIPMENT  CANADA.  LTD..  SCARBOROUGH.  ONT. 
OVERSEAS:  AMSTERDAM.  THE  NETHERLANDS.  LONDON.  ENG. 

Also  available  in  the  Central  States  throu{h: 

Inland  Newspaper  MKhinery  Corporation.  Kansas  City.  Missouri 


Fairchild  Graphic  Equipment,  Dept.  NK-3 
221  Fairchild  Avenue,  Plainview,  L.I.,  N.Y. 

□  Please  send  me  information  on 
the  News  King  press. 

□  Please  have  a  Fairchild  News 
King  representative  call. 


Name. 


Company. 


Street - 


City- 


.  State- 


■  Zip - 


The  Weekly  Editor 

WOMEN'S  ANGLE 
By  Rick  Friedman 

The  contribution  of  women  in  the  field  of  weekly  vewnpuper  jour- 
nalium  is  as  varied  as  it  is  yreat.  In  the  past  two  weeks,  this 
eolu7n7i  has  examined  the  roles  of  a  suhurhaii  housewife-reporter 
and  the  editor  of  a  \ew  York  City  paper.  This  week  we  look  at 
the  editor-publisher  of  four  small-town  weeklies  in  the  South. 


Hazel  Brannon  Smith  lias 
spent  28  years  as  a  weekly 
newspaper  editor  and  publisher. 
Those  years  break  off  into  two 
liistinct  segments. 

The  first  la.sted  18  years  and 
brought  her  awards,  the  admir¬ 
ation  of  her  fellow-Mississip- 
pians,  a  comfortable  life  and  a 
talented  husband. 

The  second  phase,  going  on  for 
10  years,  has  brought  her  even 
bigger  awards,  the  admiration 
of  people  far  removed  from 
Mississippi,  economic  Ixiycott,  a 
cross  burning,  the  bombing  of 
her  newspaper  office  and  any¬ 
thing  but  a  comfortable  life. 

You  talk  to  Hazel  about  either 
of  these  two  period?  of  her  life 
and  she  always  core's  back  to 
one  theme.  From  the  time  she 
bought  her  first  weekly  in  19.3fi, 
through  the  bombing  of  the 
fourth  weekly  in  her  group  on 
Aug.  27,  1964,  Hazel  has  never 


regarded  herself  as  a  cru.sader 
but  only  as  an  editor  printing 
what  she  believes  to  be  the  truth. 

Bight  from  High  .School 

Hazel’s  journalistic  career  lie- 
gan  right  after  high  school 
graduation  in  1930  when  she 
went  to  work  for  her  hometown 
weekly,  the  Cadsden.  (Ala.) 
Etowah  Observer.  She  spent 
two  years  as  l  eporter  there  then 
enrolled  at  the  University  of 
Alabama. 

In  1936,  armed  with  a  Univer¬ 
sity  of  .Alabama  degree  and  a 
$3,000  loan.  Hazel  bought  the 
rundown  Durant  Sews.  “The 
paper  had  changed  hands  three 
times  in  13  months,”  Hazel  re¬ 
calls.  “The  town  was  taking  liets 
on  how  long  I  would  la.st,  with 
six  months  as  the  top  figure.” 

Durant  in  the  Fall  of  1936  was 
a  cordial  and  friendly  place  to 
the  young  newspaper  woman.  “It 


was  a  jiretty  progressive  town 
then — still  is,  in  fact,”  Hazel 
.say.s.  “The  people  were  up  with 
the  times  and  having  a  young 
woman  publish  and  edit  a  weekly 
in  their  town  didn’t  bother  them. 
In  a  town  of  less  than  3,000 
thei  e  were  three  federated  wom¬ 
en’s  clubs  and  a  business  and 
profe.ssional  women’s  club.  I 
wonder  if  any  young  editor  was 
ever  accorded  the  welcome  and 
.support  I  received  in  tho.se  early 
days.” 

At  the  beginning.  Hazel  was 
the  entire  editorial  staff  of  the 
Durant  News.  The  rest  of  her 
shop  consisted  of  three  people: 
a  high  school  girl  part-time  in 
the  front  office;  a  supposed  deaf 
mute  linecasting  machine  opera¬ 
tor  and  an  all-around  backshop 
pressman-printer. 

It  turned  out  the  “deaf  mute” 
wasn’t.  He  had  po.sed  as  one  to 
get  a  job  from  the  former  owner. 
When  the  former  owner  left  two 
w’eeks  after  Hazel  took  over  the 
“deaf  mute”  started  talking. 

Own  Show- 

Hazel  quickly  let  the  town 
know  she  was  running  her  kind 
of  newspaper.  She  had  pur¬ 
chased  the  weekly  right  in  the 
middle  of  a  primary  fight  for 
Congress  and  an  influential  local 
citizen  came  in  with  an  editorial 
backing  the  incumbent  congress¬ 
man.  He  asked  Hazel  to  run  it. 

She  refused  on  the  ground  she 
,  didn’t  w’rite  the  e'ditorial,  wasn’t 
familiar  enough  with  the  issues 
to  write  her  own  editorial,  had 
nev'er  met  the  incumbent  and 
couldn’t  vote  in  the  election. 
Hazel  offered  to  run  the  editorial 
as  a  signed  piece  from  the  citizen 
himself. 

One  of  Hazel’s  first  editorial 
acts  was  to  call  for  a  two-party 
system  in  the  South.  This  led  to 
j  the  question  of  where  Durant 
'  got  that  “Yankee”  editor.  Hazel’s 
reply  was:  “I’m  a  Yankee  from 
North  Alabama.” 

Both  sides  of  her  family  going 
back  100  years  were  from  Ala¬ 
bama,  Mississippi,  Georgia  and 
Tennessee. 

An  early  booster  of  Hazel 
Brannon  Smith  was  the  late 
Major  Frederick  Sullens,  editor 
of  the  nearby  Jackson  (Miss.) 
Daily  News,  who  wrote  a  widely- 
read  front  page  column. 

Hazel  had  a  column  in  her 
own  paper  called  “Through 
Hazel  Eyes”  and  Major  Sullens 
referred  to  her  in  his  column  as 
“the  beautiful  hazel-eyed  Hazel.” 

As  Hazel  remembers  it,  hardly 
a  week  went  by  without  the 
Major  mentioning  her  in  his 
column  or  reprinting  one  of  her 
i  editorials.  “Because  the  Daily 
News  circulated  state-wide,  I  be¬ 
came  known  statewide,”  she 
adds.  “At  a  press  conference  in 
those  early  days,  I  told  Major 


Another  Award 

Hazel  Brannon  Smith,  Pi  • 
litzer  prize  and  Lovejoy  Cour¬ 
age  in  Journalism  winner,  on 
Oct.  If)  received  the  “Women  of 
Conscience”  award  for  196  4 
from  the  National  Council  of 
Women  of  the  United  States. 

The  citation  was  given  to  the 
editor-publisher  of  four  Missi.s- 
sippi  weeklies,  l)ecause  “she  ha:, 
sought  ...  to  publish  the  truth 
on  controversial  issues  .  .  .  ha.s 
added  fearless  editorial  com¬ 
ment  of  factual  reporting  .  .  . 
for  more  than  25  years  has  ex- 
po.sed  crime  and  corruption  and 
injustice  .  .  .  has  persistently 
adhered  to  the  principles  of 
freedom  of  the  press  in  the  face 
of  physical  danger,  economic 
l)oycott  and  social  ostracism  .  .  . 
has  lefused  to  move  from  her 
adopted  state  or  let  her  voice  be 
silenced  .  .  .  and  bas  placed  con¬ 
viction  above  comfort,  and 
honor  above  ease  in  the  best 
American  tradition.” 

The  one  other  recipient  of  the 
“Women  of  Conscience”  award 
was  the  late  Rachel  Carson, 
author  of  “The  Silent  Spring.” 


Sullens  that  people  must  think 
I  hired  him  as  a  press  agent.  He 
laughed  and  said  a  press  agent 
was  a  good  thing  to  have.” 

.\nli-hoolIeggcrs  Crusade 

In  1943,  Hazel  purchased  the 
Lexington  (Miss.)  Advertiser,  a 
slightly  larger  weekly  than  the 
Durant  News.  Circulating  in  the 
county  .seat,  it  dated  back  to 
1837.  This  gave  her  both  news¬ 
papers  published  in  Holmes 
County,  Miss. 

Soon  after.  Hazel  started  a 
tw'o-year  campaign  to  rid  the 
county  of  bootlegging.  “They  had 
quite  a  thing  going,”  she  says. 
“They  were  tied  in  with  local 
politicians  and  law  enforcement 
officers.  Corruption  was  ram¬ 
pant.  What  with  the  soldiers 
from  a  nearby  base  as  cus¬ 
tomers,  the  bootlegging,  prosti¬ 
tution  and  slot  machine  rackets 
were  taking  in  over  a  million 
dollars  a  year. 

“I’m  no  teetotaler  but  our 
county  had  gotten  so  bad  it  was 
becoming  unsafe  to  walk  the 
streets.” 

Once  described  by  Hodding 
Carter,  a  distinguished  Mis¬ 
sissippi  newspaper  editor,  as 
a  “moderate,  church-going, 
humanity-loving  newspaper 
woman,”  Hazel  had  the  support 
of  the  religious  groups  in  her 
crusade.  “Ministers  extolled  me 
on  their  pulpits,”  Hazel  says, 
smiling.  “They  wouldn’t  do  it 
today  but  I  wasn’t  considered 
controversial  then.” 

Her  crusade  resulted  in  the 
election  of  a  sheriff  with  no  ties 
(Continued  on  page  42) 


NEWSPAPER 

MICROFILMING 

When  your  newspaper  has  been 
preserved  on  microfilm  by  Micro 
Photo’s  specialists  .  .  .  you  are 
equipped  with  the  quickest,  most 
efficient  reference  tool  in  exist¬ 
ence  today. 

For  ease,  speed  and  comfort  of 
reading  .  .  .  nothing  compares 
with  the  large,  clear  image  de¬ 
veloped  by  Micro  Photo’s  News¬ 
paper  Microfilming  Department. 


MICRO 

PHOTO 

DIVISION 

Bell  &  Howell  Company 


Our  18-year  history  of  pio¬ 
neering  development  and 
specialization  in  the  field  of 
newspaper  microfilming  .en¬ 
ables  us  to  provide  the  finest 
quality  archival  newspaper 
microfilm  available. 

Write  for  full  information: 


MICRO  PHOTO  DIVISION 

BELL  &  HOWELL  COMPANY 

1700  Shaw  Avenue  •  Cleveland,  Ohio  44112 
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Now  you  leave  only  i/s-inch  wrap  on  the  Corel 

If  you  are  now  using  5000  rolls  per  year  and  leave  %-inch  paper  wrap  on  the  core, 
you  can  now  save  69,000  lb.  or  $4830,  with  the . . . 

New  Goss  Digital  Paster  Pilot 


The  new  Goss  Digital  Paster  Pilot  gives 
you  another  H-inch  (see  example)— sav¬ 
ing  about  13.8  pounds  of  newsprint  per 
roll!  At  7^  a  pound,  you  earn  9f>.6^  on 
every  roll.  On  5(X)0  rolls  (4500  tons)  the 
savings  annually  amount  to  S4830.  You 
make  these  savings  because  you  use  all  the 
newsprint  that’s  fit  to  use,  and  rewinding  is 
no  longer  necessary. 

You  also  reduce  the  number  of  splices. 
Missed  splices  can  cost  as  much  as  $50 
each  in  press  downtime  and  idle  man¬ 
power.  The  Goss  Digital  Paster  Pilot 
makes  more  than  98%  of  all  splices. 
Compare  this  performance  with  average 
manual  control  efficiency ! 

Performance  is  User-Verified 
Actual  production  performance  of  the 
Goss  Digital  Paster  Pilot  is  on  record 
with  many  large  metropolitan  dailies. 
Tens  of  thousands  of  no-f^ail  splices  have 
been  made  at  both  high  and  low  press 


speeds.  Amazing  increases  in  reel  room 
efficiencies  have  been  reported,  with  sav¬ 
ings  of  many  thousands  of  dollars  in 
paper  handling  costs. 

The  Goss  Digital  Paster  Pilot  is  a  rugged, 
precise  device  embodying  computer  tech¬ 
niques.  It  triggers  your  Goss  Automatic 
Paster  consistently  within  one  or  two 
wraps  of  a  predetermined  and  preset  butt 
diameter — at  any  and  all  press  speeds.  Cali¬ 
brated  in  (i-inch  increments,  the  switch 
can  be  set  for  any  butt  size  from  4-  to  5- 
inch  diameter.  It  requires  no  periodic 


THE  GOSS  COMPANY,  CHICAGO,  ILL.  60050 


mko\  A  DIVISION  OF  MIEHLE-GOSS-DEXTER.  INC. 

I  The  leader  in  graphic  arts . . .  engineering,  service 
,  O  '  and  manufacturing...industry.wide  and  world-wide 


maintenance  and  will  outlive  the  press  it 
controls. 

You  can  add  the  money  and  newsprint¬ 
saving  Goss  Digital  Paster  Pilot  to  your 
Goss  automatic  pasters  any  time.  Why  not 
now?  Write  for  details. 

How  much  newsprint  and  money  can  you  save  with 
Goss  Digital  Paster  Pilot? 

Use  this  simple  formula  for  figuring:  If  your 
current  pasters  leave  an  average  of  SVi-inch 
butts,  and  the  Goss  Digital  Paster  Pilot  reduces 
the  size  to  4%-inch  butt,  you  save  an  average  of 
13.8  lb.  per  roll.  If  you  use  5000  rolls  of  news¬ 
print  annually,  your  annual  savings  are  5000  x 
13.8  -  69,000  lb.  Using  an  estimated  news¬ 
print  cost  of  7t  per  pound,  the  Digital  Paster 
Pilot  saves  you  $4830  annually. 

Size  of  Butts  From  Press 

_ Using  40*  Diameter-60‘'  Length  Rolls _ 

Present 

Butt  Diameter  5-in.  5Vi-in.  6-m. 

No.  of  Rolls  7.9  lb.  13.8  lb.  20.21b. 

Per  Year  X  X  X 

Pounds  of 

Paper  Saved  -  » _  • _ 

Price/Pound  X  $J7e$t.  x  $i)7  est.  X  $.07  est. 

$  Saved  _  _  _ 


Hazel  Smith 

(Continued  from  page  40) 


to  the  iKiotleppers  and  slot  ma¬ 
chine  operators. 

Hazel’s  editorial  stands  added 
prestipe  to  her  two  papers  and 
in  1948  she  won  the  first  of  three 
awards  from  the  National  Feder¬ 
ation  of  Press  Women. 

In  1948,  thinps  were  in  such 
pood  shape — both  weeklies  were 
makinp  money — she  could  leave 
the  papers  in  the  hands  of  her 
staff  and  take  a  trip  to  Europe. 
With  press  accreditation  from 
International  News  Service, 
Hazel  pot  an  interview  in  West 
Germany  with  General  Lucius 
Clay.  She  reported  him  as  say- 
inp:  “We’ve  pot  to  defeat  Com¬ 
munism  and  now  is  the  time  to 
do  it.” 

INS  offered  Hazel  a  fulltime 
job.  She  turned  it  down.  This 
was  one  of  many  job  offers  she 
was  to  pass  up  throuph  the 
years  even  when  the  poinp  pot 
impossibly  rouph  in  Holmes 
County.  She  was  continually 
asked  the  question :  “Why  do 
you  waste  your  time  in  Missis¬ 
sippi?” 

Hazel’s  answ'er  then  and  now 
is  the  same:  “Mississippi  is  my 
home.  I’ve  lived  there  all  my 
adult  life.  I  have  no  intention  of 
leavinp  it  willinply.” 

Future  Husband 

On  an  around-the-world  trip 
in  late  1949,  Hazel  met  Walter 
Smith,  a  native  of  Philadelphia, 
Pa.,  and  a  purser  on  the  Ameri¬ 
can  President  Lines  ship  on 
which  she  was  sailinp.  He  was 
on  his  eiphth  around-the-world 
voyape. 

Walter  Smith  was  well- 
etjuipped  to  join  Hazel  in  the 
then-unknown  battles  which  lay 
in  front  of  her.  He  had  a  bache¬ 
lor’s  and  master’s  depree  in 
visual  education  from  Arizona 
State  University  and  had  worked 
on  a  Ph.D.  at  the  University  of 
California. 


HAZEL  BRANNON  SMITH  makes 
a  point  at  press  conference  Oct. 
14  in  the  Overseas  Press  Club, 
New  York  City,  prior  to  accept¬ 
ing  the  "Women  of  Conscience" 
award  from  the  National  Council 
of  Women  of  the  United  States. 

Smitty — as  he  was  later  to 
become  known  at  editorial  con¬ 
ventions — was  kept  out  of  the 
armed  services  durinp  the  Sec¬ 
ond  World  War  because  of 
asthma.  He  installed  the  pilot 
propram  of  traininp  airplane 
mechanics  at  Gulfport  Field, 
Miss.  Smitty  later  did  photo- 
praphic  work  on  the  Atomic 
Bomb  project  at  Los  Alamos, 
N.  M.  He  finally  pot  more  di¬ 
rectly  into  the  war  by  joininp 
the  Merchant  Marine. 

Hazel  returned  to  Durant  in 
January,  1950,  and  Smitty  fol¬ 
lowed  a  few  weeks  later  to 
marry  her.  He  had  taken  a  year’s 
leave  of  absence  from  American 
President  Lines  and  was  de- 
batinp  his  future  work  when  the 
Board-of  Trustees  of  the  Holmes 
County  Hospital  asked  him  to 
become  hospital  administrator. 
Smitty  accepted. 

Success  Story 

By  1954,  Hazel  Brannon 
Smith’s  life  could  have  been  held 
up  as  a  shininp  example  of  a 
successful  small  town  editor-pub¬ 
lisher. 

She  was  one  of  the  best-known 
and  most  active  weekly  news¬ 
paper  people  in  America.  She 
had  served  as  state  chairman  of 
the  National  Editorial  Associa¬ 
tion  and  was  a  charter  member 
and  former  president  of  the 
Mississippi  Press  Women. 

After  her  marriape,  she  had 
moved  out  of  the  Durant  apart¬ 
ment  in  which  she  had  lived 
since  coming  to  the  county  and 
into  a  home  on  a  hill  surrounded 
by  17  wooded  acres  near  the 
Lexington  city  limits. 

The  Smiths  had  purchased 


with  out-of-pocket  cash  a  third 
newspaper,  the  Flora  Banner 
County  Outlook  in  adjoining 
Madison  County. 

Her  original  $3,000  invest¬ 
ment  had  grown  in  18  years  to 
include  three  newspapers  of 
7,000  total  circulation  and  a 
staff  of  15  people. 

Then  a  county  sheriff  shot  a 
27-year-old  local  Negro.  Hazel 
printed  the  story  and  editorially 
deplored  the  shooting  as  unwar¬ 
ranted. 

“It  never  occurred  to  me  not 
to,”  Hazel  remembers.  “But  I 
had  gone  against  the  prevailing 
code.  Suddenly  they  were  calling 
me  Nigger  Loiter.” 

Hazel  Brannon  Smith’s  life 
turned  upside  down. 

(To  be  concluded  next  week.) 

Vi  EEKLY  SALE.S 

Pratt,  Kans. 

Sale  of  the  Turon  Press  and 
the  Sylvia  Press  to  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Charles  G.  Barnes  of  Pratt  and 
Duane  Swafford  of  Byers  has 
been  announced  by  Arthur  J. 
Allen,  editor  and  owner  of  the 
weekly  newspapers  for  13  years. 
Mr.  Barnes  is  publisher  of  the 
Pratt  Daily  Tribune.  Mr.  Swaf¬ 
ford,  who  has  been  national  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  of  the  Trib¬ 
une,  vdll  be  editor  and  publisher 
of  the  Turon  and  Sylvia  papers. 
*  «  * 

McPubsson,  Kans. 

The  McPherson  County  News, 
the  Inman  Review  and  the  Buh- 
ler  News,  weekly  newspapers, 
have  been  sold  by  Mrs.  Chet 
Bow'line  to  Larry  Marcellus,  for 
14  years  editor  and  publisher  of 
the  Riley  Countain  at  Leonard- 
ville.  His  wife  will  continue  to 
run  the  Riley  Countain  until 
that  property  is  sold. 

V  *  * 

Stayton,  Ore. 

Robert  Chandler,  publisher. 
Bend  (Ore.)  Bulletin;  John 
Buckner,  formerly  with  the  Bul¬ 
letin,  and  Frank  Crow,  adver¬ 
tising  staff,  Seattle  Times,  have 
purchased  the  Stayton  Mail 
from  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lawrence 
E.  Spraker,  publishers  since 
1939.  The  sale  was  handled  by 
Harris  Ellsworth,  broker  of 
Roseburg,  Ore. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Newport,  Wash. 

Gerald  E.  Carpenter,  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Washington  printing  de¬ 
partment,  became  editor  and 
publisher  of  the  Newport  Miner 
in  a  transaction  negotiated  by 
Harris  Ellsworth.  The  purchase 
w’as  from  Freeman  S.  Frost, 
publisher  of  the  weekly  for  the 
past  10  years. 

♦  *  ♦ 

Galesville,  Wis. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hugh  Ellison, 
who  have  published  and  edited 
the  Galesville  Republican  for  20 


years,  have  sold  the  weekly 
newspaper  and  printing  busi¬ 
ness  to  B.  Arthur  Cram  of 
Excelsior,  Minn. 

The  Ellisons  have  retired  and 
will  continue  to  make  their  home 
here. 

The  new  owner  has  been  in 
the  newspaper  and  magazine 
writing  field  for  many  years  in 
North  Carolina,  Texas  and  Mon¬ 
tana. 

*  *  * 

Arlington,  Tex. 

George  W.  Hawkes,  president 
and  general  manager  of  the 
twice-weekly  Arlington  Citizen- 
Journal,  has  announced  sale  of 
a  substantial  block  of  corpora¬ 
tion  stock  to  Carter  Publications 
Inc.,  Fort  Worth,  publishers  of 
the  daily  Fort  Worth  Star- 
Telegram. 

Under  the  expanded  corpo¬ 
rate  operation,  the  present  man¬ 
agement  of  the  Citizen-Journal 
will  remain  intack,  including  Mr. 
Hawkes  as  publisher  and  gen¬ 
eral  manager,  Charles  T. 
Hawkes  as  managing  editor, 
R.  M.  Weicker  as  business  man¬ 
ager  and  J.  M.  Bunkley  as  pro¬ 
duction  superintendent. 

Plans  call  for  immediate  steps 
to  secure  a  new  and  much  larger 
building  and  the  expansion  of 
production  facilities.  The  pres¬ 
ent  twice-weekly  publication 
dates  will  be  continu^. 

«  *  * 

Chula  Vista,  Calif. 

Lowel  Blankfort,  a  liberal 
Democrat,  has  sold  his  Chula 
Vista  Star  News  to  Ed  Fike,  a 
Goldwater  Republican. 

THURSDATA 

NEW  ONE  —  From  rolling 
hills  of  the  historic  Diamond 
Bar  ranch  east  of  Los  Angeles 
to  a  massive  home  development 
boasting  two  newspapers  has 
been  the  rapid  journalistic  story 
here. 

First  came  the  Diamond  Bar- 
Walnut  Valley  Bulletin,  a 
Wednesday  weekly  five-column 
tabloid,  published  by  the  Bonita 
Publishing  Company  of  San 
Dimas.  Madeline  Hill  is  the 
editor. 

The  second  paper  within  three 
months  was  the  eight-column 
Thursday  weekly  Diamond  Bar 
News,  published  by  the  San 
Gabriel  Valley  Daily  Tribune, 
and  edited  by  Lona  Gilbert. 

*  *  * 

LAST  WORD  —  The  Neiv- 
port  (Tenn.)  Plain  Talk  ran  a 
notice  carried  by  a  Missouri 
weekly  paper:  “Attention: 
When  your  subscription  expires, 
come  in  and  renew  promptly  if 
you  want  me  to  give  you  a  good 
boost  toward  the  Golden  Gate 
when  you  expire. 
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Reilly  makes  news... 


Read  what  newspapers  are  saying  about 

The  NEW  virgin  green  vinvl 
Reilly  Plastictype 


This  tougher,  more  flexible  plate,  the  only  plastic  plate 
made  with  virgin  vinyl,  produces  cleaner,  more  uniform 
reproductions  than  any  ordinary  plastic  plate. 


*«SAWS  WITHOUT  CHIPPING” 

“We  have  put  this  vinyl  to  every  pos¬ 
sible  test  and  find  that  it  stands  up  to 
any  condition  that  we  are  likely  to  find 
in  this  business.  As  you  know,  it  saws 
without  chipping  and  fiaking  and  routs 
as  well  as  a  metal  plate.” 

— Adt.  Mgr.  Oklahoma  newspaper 

“SUPERIOR  QUALITY” 

“Most  of  all,  we  value  our  advertisers 
and  want  nothing  but  the  best  for  them. 
We  feel  that  your  new  Plastictype 
plates  are  of  superior  quality,  and  we  hope 
to  see  many  of  them  coming  our  way.” 

— Adv.  Mgr.,  Ohio  newspaper 

“BETTER  TEAR  SHEETS” 

“We  are  heartily  in  accord  with  the 
many  advantages  in  using  this  partic¬ 
ular  plastic,  namely  the  savings  in  time, 
the  less  preparation,  easier  handling, 

I  cleaner  printing  and  better  tear  sheets 
1  for  our  clients.” 

— Adv.  Dir.,  Washington  newspaper 


TRY  THIS  SIMPLE  SHATTER  TEST 

First:  Take  an  ordinary  old-fashioned 
sheet  molded  plastic  plate  and  bend  it 
until  it  breaks.  When  it  breaks,  it  liter¬ 
ally  shatters. 

Second:  Take  a  new  REILLY  PLAS¬ 
TICTYPE  made  from  Virgin  Green  Vinyl 
in  granular  form  and  bend  it  until  it 


“WE  CONGRATULATE” 

.  .  the  composing  room  took  the 
sample  and  sawed  it,  broke  it  and  found 
that  everything  you  claimed  for  it  was 
exactly  as  you  said.  We  congratulate 
you  and  wish  that  every  advertiser 
would  supply  us  with  material  of  this 
type.” 

— Adv.  Mgr.,  West  Virginia  newspaper 

“WORD  IS  ‘GO’  ” 

“Your  new  Virgin  Green  plastic  plate  has 
been  inspected  and  tested  by  our  me¬ 
chanical  department  and  stereotyping 
department  and  the  word  is  ‘Go’.  .  . 
The  combined  opinion  is  that  these  are 
the  finest  plates  we  have  seen  and  a 
great  improvement  over  the  past.” 

— Adv.  Mgr.,  Michigan  newspaper 

“NOTHING  BUT  PRAISE” 

“Our  composing  room  has  given  the 
sample  of  your  product  a  thorough 
‘roughing  up’  and  has  nothing  but 
praise  for  your  new  product.” 

— Adv.  Dir.,  California  newspaper 


breaks.  You  will  find  it  not  only  has 
more  bend,  but  the  break  will  be  a  clean 
one  with  no  shattering.  The  shattering  of 
the  ordinary  sheet  molded  plate  is  dra¬ 
matic  evidence  of  its  inherent  weakness 
and  brittleness  that  newspapers  are  faced 
with.  This  new  improved  green  PLAS¬ 
TICTYPE  costs  no  more  than  ordinary 
plastic  plates  do. 


ELECTROTYPE  DIVISIONS  OF  ELECTROGRAPHIC  CORPORATION 


REILLY  ELECTROTYPE 
305  East  45th  Street.  New  York,  N.Y.  10017 
REILLY-NEW  HAVEN  GRAPHICS 
1175  State  Street,  New  Haven,  Connecticut 

MICHIGAN-NORTHERN  ELECTROTYPE 
41  Burroughs  Avenue,  Detroit,  Michigan  48202 


REILLY-LAKE  SHORE  GRAPHICS 
812  West  Van  Buren  Street,  Chicago,  Illinois  60607 

REILLY-ADVANCE  ELECTROTYPE 
730  East  Washington  Street,  Indianapolis,  Indiana  46206 

AMERICAN  WESTERN  ELECTROTYPE 
390  Ninth  Street,  San  Francisco,  California  94103 


1.  If  the  shoulder  of  the  original  hadn’t  been  skill¬ 
fully  tooled  here,  the  female  mold  would  have 
picked  up  a  rough  edge  and  passed  it  on  to  the 
plastic  plate  and  in  turn  to  the  printed  page.  2. 
Here’s  where  the  routing  depth  of  .055”  in  open 
areas  of  the  pattern  plate  has  won  such  a  welcome 
for  PLASTICTYPES  in  newspaper  mechanical  de¬ 
partments.  3.  The  REILLY  DURAMATRIX,  made 
of  our  special  molding  material,  has  passed  on  to 
the  PLASTICTYPE  our  full  extra  routing  depth. 
4.  Virgin  Green  Vinyl,  in  granular  form,  gives  you 
the  cleanest,  sharpest  type  blocks  you  have  ever 
seen  on  a  newspaper  page. 


TEST  IT  YOURSELF 

TO  GET  YOUR  SAMPLE  PLASTICTYPE,  just 
write  or  phone  us  and  you  will  receive  it 
promptly. 


T 


BOOKS  IN  REVIEW 


Usage  and  Style 
Defined  by  Copperud 


Bv  Rav  ErMin 


A  DICTIONARY  OK  ITSAGE  AND 
STYLE.  By  Roy  H.  Copperud.  Haw¬ 
thorn  Books,  70  Fifth  Ave.,  New 
York  11.  Oct.  30.  452  pages.  $6.95. 


Many  readers  of  Roy  H.  Cop- 
perud’s  lO-year-old  “Editorial 
Workshop”  column  in  EDITOR  & 
PCBLiSHiai  regularly  clip  it  and 
paste  it  in  scrapbooks  to  pro¬ 
vide  and  preserv’e  a  running 
commentary  on  newspaper 
usage  of  the  English  language 
and  correct  or  preferred  news¬ 
paper  style. 

Now  Mr.  Coppenid  has  pro¬ 
vided  his  regular  readers  and 
others  with  “A  Dictionary  of 
Usage  and  Style,”  described  ac¬ 
curately  as  “The  Reference 
Guide  for  Professional  Writers, 
Reporters,  Editors,  Teachers, 
and  Students.”  No  new.spaper 
library  or  journalism  school  li¬ 
brary  will  be  complete  without 
it.  An  earlier  and  smaller  book 
by  the  author  was  titled  “Words 
on  Paper.”  (Hawthorn.  1060). 

J.  R.  Wiggins,  editor,  Wash- 


Engineering  Design 
by 

Chas.  T.  Main,  Inc. 


Engineering  services  for  Grit 
Publishing  Co.,  Williamsport,  Pa., 
included  building  design,  plant 
layout  assistance  and  design  of 
the  equipment  installation.  It 
also  covered  site  preparation  and 
complete  construction  manage¬ 
ment. 


These  services  were  coordinated 
by  engineers  with  many  years  of 
practical  experience  in  newspa¬ 
per  management  and  production. 
Equipment  installation  included 
the  first  full  sized  newspaper 
offset  press  in  the  United  States. 


CHAS.  T.  MAIN,  INC. 

EafiMtrinc  for  the  Craphic  Arts 


80  Federal  St. 
Boston,  Mass.  02110 
Code  617  HA  6-6200 


129  West  Trade  St. 
Charlotte,  N.C.  28202 
Code  704  FR  5-1735 


inf/toH  (U.  C.)  Post,  in  his  in¬ 
troduction  to  the  book,  reports: 

“He  does  not  look  upon  the 
written  language  from  one  di¬ 
rection  alone,  but  from  many 
directions.  He  is  not  content  to 
examine  usage  or  arrangement 
in  one  light  only.  He  is  not 
.satisfied  to  know  the  origins  of 
meaning  alone.  He  is  not  will¬ 
ing  to  settle  for  the  judgment 
of  a  single  authority.  He  is  tol¬ 
erant  of  changing  preferences. 
He  is  friendly  to  innovation  and 
invention.  He  is  impatient  with 
pedantrj'  and  dogmatism.  He  is 
basically  permissive  in  his  will¬ 
ingness  to  accept  new  meanings, 
once-scomed  constructions  or 
words,  popular  alterations  in 
fusty  rules.  .  .  . 

“This  book  will  not  be  of  any 
use  to  persons  who  do  not  wish 
to  write  well;  but  to  profes¬ 
sional  writers  and  others  who 
really  wish  to  write  in  a  way 
that  can  be  understood,  it  will 
prove  an  invaluable  guide.  .  .  . 


Bad  Habits 


“This  is  the  kind  of  book  that 
everj’  writer  wdll  be  proud  to 
own  —  but  not  as  proud  as  he 
was  before  he  bought  it.  If  he 
is  candid,  he  will  be  discomfited 
to  find  how  many  of  the  exam¬ 
ples  of  bad  usage  in  this  book 
have  crept  into  his  own  daily 
writing.  The  neat  little  exercises 
by  which  the  cliches  are  laid 
bare,  the  stereotypes  uncovered, 
and  the  redundancies  exposed 
will  give  pain  to  those  who  have 
the  wit  to  recall  and  the  candor 
to  admit  their  own  writing 
foibles.  The  pain,  it  is  to  be 
hoped,  will  linger.  It  is  simply 
astonishing  how  many  bad  writ¬ 
ing  habits  can  be  accumulated 
in  a  relatively  short  wniting 
lifetime.” 


Roy  H.  Copperud 


A  trained  ear  can  “hear”  the 
difference  between  good  and 
poor  writing.  Mr.  Copperud  puts 
it  this  way:  “If  a  sentence 
doesn’t  sound  right  it  isn’t  any 
good,  whether  the  infinitive  is 
split,  rewov’en,  braided,  or 
saw'ed  in  half.” 


Meet  the  .4uthur 


laude  from  the  Univer.< 
Minnesota  and  was  eleci, 
Phi  Beta  Kappa.  During 
War  II  he  served  with  the 
in  the  Pacific,  ending  as  t  x 
tive  officer  of  a  destroyer-t . 
port.  He  has  .served  on  the 
torial  staffs  of  the  Bnllii 
(Md.)  Evening  Sun  and 
wauk'ce  (Wis.)  Journal.  Hi 
his  wife,  Mary,  and  their  t 
children  live  in  Altadena,  C 
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Books  Of,  By 
Or  For  Newsmen 


From  the  article  “a”  to  the 
w'ord  “zoom,”  each  term  or 
grammatical  problem  is  ana¬ 
lyzed  from  many  angles.  Mr. 
Copperud  offers  more  than  a 
refresher  course  in  the  proper 
use  of  English;  he  shows  that 
good  usage  has  left  the  class¬ 
room  far  behind.  The  author  is 
impatient  with  pedantry,  dog¬ 
matism,  dullness;  he  has  writ¬ 
ten  a  book  that  could  be  dry 
but  isn’t;  he  is  lively,  humorous, 
practical. 

Here’s  the  Copperud  defini¬ 
tion  for  newspaperman: 

“A  new'spaperman  is  a  mem- 
l>er  of  the  editorial  department; 
that  is,  one  whose  duties  are 
writing  or  editing.  This  is  no 
aspersion  on  the  other  kinds  of 
specialists  whose  services  are 
necessary  to  the  production  of 
a  newspaper,  but  there  is  a  con¬ 
tinuous,  though  ineffectual,  at¬ 
tempt  to  arrogate  newspaper¬ 
man  (or,  on  a  tonier  level,  jour¬ 
nalist,  to  which  the  same  rea¬ 
soning  applies)  by  those  who 
have  no  title  to  it.  No  newspa¬ 
perman,  however,  has  ever  b^n 
known  to  pass  himself  off  as  a 
member  of  some  department 
other  than  the  editorial.” 

This  is  followed  with  sections 
on  newspaper  names  and  news¬ 
paper  terms,  nearly  three  pages 
being  devoted  to  this  field  alone. 
Study  of  this  one  subject,  that 
of  our  own  profession,  shows 
with  exactitude  how  fresh,  pre¬ 
cise  and  practical  is  this  writ- 
ers-editors’  guide. 


This  valuable  new  reference 
guide  shows  a  writer  immedi¬ 
ately  the  correct,  contemporary 
usage  for  thousands  of  i-ules, 
points  of  style,  and  commonly 
misused  words.  Clear  and  clean 
and  careful  writing  can  result 
from  study  of  these  bright  and 
sometimes  witty  rules. 


Roy  H.  Copperud  is  on  the 
journalism  faculty  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Southern  California 
and  serves  as  a  consultant  to 
business,  industry  and  newspa¬ 
pers  on  editing,  writing,  and  de¬ 
signing  of  formats.  In  these 
same  areas  he  has  directed  a 
summer  training  program  for 
the  Washington  Post. 

He  was  graduated  magna  cum 


A  third  edition  of  “Effective 
Public  Relations”  (Prentice- 
Hall.  512  pages.  $11.95)  has 
Ix'en  issued.  This  definitive  book 
was  first  published  in  1952  and 
revised  in  1958.  It  is  by  Scott 
M.  Cutlip,  professor  of  journal¬ 
ism,  University  of  Wisconsin, 
and  Allen  H,  (Center,  vicepresi¬ 
dent,  public  relations.  Motorola, 
Inc.  The  book  is  widely  used  as 
a  textbook  and  it  is  credited  with 
having  had  a  constructive  effect 
on  the  professional  practice  of 
public  relations  here  and  abroad. 


Bess  Sondel,  who  formerly 
was  a  columnist  for  the  Chicago 
Tribune  and  was  a  professor  at 
the  University  of  Chicago,  is  the 
author  of  “Power  Steering  With 
Words”  (Follett  Publishing  Co., 
1010  W.  Washington,  Chicago. 
328  pages.  $5.95),  offering  ways 
in  which  to  improve  an  individ¬ 
ual’s  communications  skills. 


A  former  newspaperman,  Ed¬ 
win  P.  Hoyt,  gives  slightly 
satirical  comment  on  newspapers 
in  “The  Golden  Rot:  A  Some¬ 
what  Opinionated  View  of 
America.”  (Bobbs-Merrill.  226 
pages.  Oct.  26.  $3.95).  He  indicts 
advertising  agencies  for  their 
practice  of  duplicating  adver¬ 
tising  on  television  but  refusing 
to  do  so  in  newspapers,  giving 
this  as  a  prime  reason  for  the 
demise  of  the  New  York  Mirror, 
whose  circulation  was  duplicated 
to  a  large  extent  by  that  of  the 
New  York  Daily  News. 


Two  books  about  the  far  poli¬ 
tical  right  are  “Danger  on  the 
Right”  (By  Arnold  Forster  and 
Benjamin  R.  Epstein.  Random 
House.  Paperback.  295  pages. 
$2.95)  and  “The  Strange  Tactics 
of  Extremism”  (By  Harry  and 
Bonaro  Overstreet.  W.  W. 
Norton  &  Co.  315  pages.  $4.50). 


EDITOR  ac  PU 


Bill  Cromie,  who  is  senior  staff 
writer  with  the  new  World  Book 
Encylopedia  Science  Service, 
Houston,  has  written  his  second 
book,  “Why  the  Mohole”  (Little, 
Brown.  $4.75).  The  book  is  about 
Project  Mohole,  the  ambitious 
plan  to  drill  a  hole  through  the 
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earth  crust,  and  Mr.  Cromie 
was  '  ^rmerly  public  information 
office:  on  the  project. 

EiUvin  Hoag,  medical  news 
*1  edito  ,  Tulane  University,  and 
forn  ■  r  rewrite  man  and  col- 
umni't  for  the  New  Orleans 
(La.i  Statcs-Itcni,  former  city 

I(>ditoi-  of  the  Lakeland  (Fla.) 
iedth  r,  former  city  editor  of  the 
Wilmington  (N.  C.)  Star  and 
former  reporter  for  the  San 
Fraveiseo  (Calif.)  Examiner,  is 
the  author  of  “American 
Hou.-ies:  Colonial,  Cla.ssic  and 
Contemporary”  (J.  B.  Lippincott 
:  Co.  Illustrated.  Oct.  28.  $4.95). 


^  Paul  B.  Anderson,  editor  of 
the  weekly  Iloyertown  (Pa.) 
Tinu’s,  is  the  author  of  “Tales 
of  a  Misspent  Life”  (Boyertown 
:  Publishing  Co.,  Boyertown,  Pa. 
119  pages.  $4).  The  book  is  a 
compilation  of  columns  written 
i  since  his  retirement  from  the 
:  U.S.  Na\T  in  1958.  Included  are 
:  columns  adjudged  best  in  Vir- 
f  ginia  in  1960  and  best  in  Penn- 
f  sylvania  in  1962.  He  was  in  the 
Navy  21  years,  retiring  as  a 
I  chief  journalist. 


[  Paul  Allyn,  a  political  col- 
I  umnist,  and  Joseph  Greene, 

I  executive  assistant  to  a  Con- 
i  gressman,  are  authors  of  “See 
!  How  They  Run:  The  Making  of 
[  a  Congressman”  (Chilton  Books. 

'  177  pages.  $4.50).  The  Iwok  ex¬ 
plores  ways  in  which  candidates 
J  for  Congress  are  nominated. 

i  George  E.  Condon,  Cleveland 
i  (Ohio)  Plain  Dealer  columnist, 

I  signed  a  contract  with  Double¬ 
day  to  write  a  book  about  Cleve¬ 
land  for  publication  in  1965. 

Rol)ert  S.  Kane,  former  re¬ 
porter  and  foreign  correspond- 
:  ent,  author  of  “A  to  Z”  books 
dealing  with  Asia,  South  Amer¬ 
ica  and  Africa,  focuses  on  the 
world’s  second  largest  country 
in  “Canada  A  to  Z”  (Double¬ 
day.  Nov.  6).  Mr.  Kane,  who  is 
national  secretary  of  the  Society 
of  American  Travel  Writers, 
has  covered  some  90  countries 
in  five  continents  for  his  other 
books  and  articles  for  leading 
publications,  including  New 
York’s  Cue  Magazine,  of  which 
I  he  is  travel  editor. 

1  Newspaper  executives  and 
others  who  need  to  budget  their 
time  carefully  will  find  useful 
time  schedules  in  “Executive 
Time-Control  Program,”  (Pren¬ 
tice-Hall.  Large  format.  Paper¬ 
back).  It’s  by  Ross  Barrett, 
president  of  Foster  &  Kleiser, 
a  division  of  Metromedia,  Inc. 
Mr.  Barrett  says  executives  fol¬ 
lowing  his  program  and  using 
its  .schedule  forms  have  in¬ 
creased  their  effectiveness  by  20 
percent. 

Elie  Wiesel,  literary  critic  for 
the  Jewish  Daily  Forward  and 


correspondent  for  a  newspaper  ! 
in  Israel,  is  author  of  “Night,” 
(Hill  and  Wang.  116  pages. 
$1.35),  the  true  story  of  a  boy 
and  his  father  and  the  Iwy’s 
l»erception  of  the  moral  effects 
that  suffering,  when  too  long 
endured,  has  on  its  victims. 

Dick  Perry,  a  former  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  public  .service  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Cincinnati  (Ohio) 
Post  and  Times-Star,  is  the 
author  of  a  book  about  his  boy¬ 
hood,  “Raymond  and  Me  That 
Summer”  (Harcourt,  Brace  & 
World),  He’s  now  studying  the 
files  of  his  old  newspaper  in  re¬ 
search  for  his  next  l)ook,  which 
is  to  be  about  steam  railroad¬ 
ing. 

Paul  Steiner,  columnist  and 
feature  writer  for  North  Ameri¬ 
can  Newspaper  Alliance,  is  the 
author  of  a  devastating  spoof 
of  history,  “Useless  Facts  of 
History”  (Abelard  -  Schuman 
Limited,  6  W.  57th  St.,  New 
York  19.  Oct.  20),  Sample  use¬ 
less  fact:  “Marie  Antoinette 
had  a  bigger  bust  than  Jayne 
Mansfield.” 

“The  War  Dispatches  of  ; 
Stephen  Crane”  (Edited  by  R. 
W.  Stallman  and  E.  R.  Hage- 
mann.  New  York  University 
Press.  $7.50)  gives  the  famous  I 
reporter’s  dispatches  on  the  | 
Greco-Turkish  War  and  the  [ 
Spanish-American  War  and  his  j 
articles  on  the  Boer  War  for 
the  New  York  World  and  the 
New  York  Journal. 

• 

Beriiiuda  Information  ' 
Post  Given  to  Dunch 

Hamilton 

The  Bermuda  Government’s 
new  Information  Officer  is  to  be 
Patrick  Dunch.  His  selection 
comes  at  the  end  of  nearly  six  | 
weeks  of  screening  and  inter¬ 
viewing  of  applicants  for  the 
new  Civil  Service  ])ost  in  the  1 
Secretariat. 

Mr.  Dunch,  who  is  a  28-year- 
old  Bermudian  and  presently  a  i 
member  of  the  news  department 
of  the  Bermuda  Broadcasting 
Company,  will  replace  Colin 
Selley  who  has  .sensed  as  Public 
Information  Officer  since  Janu¬ 
ary,  1963,  when  the  post  was 
created  on  a  trial  basis.  ' 

• 

Computer  Installed 

San  Diego,  Calif. 

Conversion  of  the  San  Diego 
Union-Tribune  business  office  to 
full  computer  operation  has  been 
effected  following  installation  of  ; 
an  IBM  1440.  Copley  News-  j 
jiapers  have  purchased  control-  . 
ling  interest  in  Spasors  Elec¬ 
tronics  Corp.  The  move  reflects 
confidence  in  local  industry  and 
gives  CN  insight  into  technologi¬ 
cal  changes  which  are  affecting 
newspapers,  it  was  announced.  ' 
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Now— you  can  install 
this  complete  Ludlow 
system  for  as  little  as 
$30  per  week ! 

You  can  have  a  complete  Ludlow  system  like 
the  one  you  see  pictured  above  . . .  installed 
and  your  people  trained. . .  for  $30  per  week. 

Now  —  you  can  set  grocery  ads,  department  store  ads, 
improve  the  type  appearance  of  your  newspaper  with  an 
unlimited  supply  of  type  from  the  Ludlow. 

Here’s  what  you  get:  A  new  Ludlow  machine  installed; 
angle-top  matrix  cabinet;  spaces  and  quads;  superior 
figures;  assorted  grocery  logotypes;  cleaner  kit;  7  com¬ 
posing  sticks  plus  9  type  fonts  worth  far  more  than  the 
modest  down  payment. 

Find  out  today  how  you  can  install  this  complete  Ludlow 
system  for  as  little  as  $30  per  week  if  you  qualify.  Write 
for  your  free  copy  of  “Why  some  printers  prefer  Ludlow” 
to:  Ludlow  Typograph  Company,  2032  Clybourn  Avenue, 
Chicago,  Illinois. 

Ludlow 

TYPOGRAPH  COMPANY 
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Don’t  Be  Rude, 
And  Be  Womanly, 
Girls  Are  Advised 

Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

A  prize-winninp  newsgal  of¬ 
fered  this  advice  to  frals  aspirins 
to  a  newspaper  career — keep 
your  womanly  image! 

The  occasion  was  a  discussion 
on  “Women  in  Journalism” 
during  the  27th  annual  conven¬ 
tion  of  the  Empire  State  School 
Press  Association  at  the  New- 
house  School  of  Journalism  at 
Syracuse  University  here  re¬ 
cently. 

Cathy  Covert,  who  has  re¬ 
ceived  national  honors  as  a  sci¬ 
ence  writer  for  the  Syracuse 
Herald- Journal,  Herald- Ameri¬ 
can,  told  high  school  girl  editors 
that  women  should  put  their  own 
assets  to  work  in  a  newspaper 
career  rather  than  try  to  com¬ 
pete  with  men  on  their  terms. 

“Women  have  many  qualities 
which  are  invaluable  in  news 
writing,”  she  said.  “They  are 
perceptive;  they  have  compas¬ 
sion,  and  they  have  understand¬ 
ing.” 

Miss  Covert  said  that  such 
qualities  make  women  especially 
able  to  handle  stories  dealing 
with  people. 

This  doesn’t  mean  they  have  to 
be  sob-sisters,  she  emphasized. 

“Compassion  is  important  in 
human  interest  stories,”  she 
said.  “Discipline  and  restraint 
also  are  important.  Women  can 
write  in  subtle  fashion  and  still 
achieve  the  desired  effect.” 

There  are  handicaps  in  being 
a  woman  reporter.  Miss  Covert 
pointed  out.  Most  women,  she 
said,  are  not  forward,  not  ag¬ 
gressive  and  not  single-minded. 
But  women  shouldn’t  change  just 
to  compete  with  men,  she  con¬ 
tinued. 

“Pushy,  rude  women  reporters 
do  more  damage  than  good,”  the 
aspiring  women  journalists  were 
told.  “Keep  your  womanly  image 
and  it  will  pay  dividends.” 


Miss  Covert,  who  in  private 
life  is  married  and  the  mother 
of  two  children,  said  women  can 
combine  home  and  a  writing 
career. 

• 

Starr  Is  Named 
Publisher  of 
Hears!  Paper 

Seattle,  Wash. 

Dan  L.  Starr  will  become  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Seattle  Post-Intel- 
Uyencer  on  Nov.  1.  He  has  been 
adv’ertising  manager  since  1952. 

Charles  B.  Lindeman,  pub¬ 
lisher  since  1942  and  associated 
with  the  P-I  since  his  1930 
appointment  as  advertising 
manager,  will  become  president 
of  the  Post-Intelligencer  Divi¬ 
sion  of  Hearst  Newspapers  and 
will  remain  as  consultant. 

Arnold  E.  Wallstrom,  classi¬ 
fied  advertising  manager,  has 
been  named  director  of  adver¬ 
tising.  A.  L.  Brock  is  retiring. 

Richard  A.  Braun  will  become 
classified  advertising  manager. 
He  has  been  assistant  manager 
since  1957. 

Phillip  A.  Cole,  retail  display 
account  executive,  will  become 
assistant  director  of  advertising. 
Folke  A.  Olson,  a  display  staffer 
since  1949,  has  been  named  re¬ 
tail  advertising  manager. 

Before  joining  the  P-I,  Mr. 
Starr  was  associated  with  King 
Broadcasting  Co.,  Fishers  Blend 
Stations,  Ruthrauff  and  Ryan 
Advertising  Agency,  the  Wash¬ 
ington  (D.  C.)  Post  Company 
and  Parrott  Co.,  Inc.,  a  broker¬ 
age. 

• 

$971,537  Estate 

Kenosha,  Wis. 

Ralph  S.  Kingsley,  president 
and  publisher  of  the  Kenosha 
News  for  38  years  who  died  a 
year  ago,  left  an  estate  valued 
at  $971,537,  according  to  an 
inventory  filed  in  probate  court. 
His  four  children  share  most  of 
it. 


FOR  GREATER  FLEXIBILITY 
IN  SPOT  AND  MULTICOLOR  PRINTING 
INVESTIGATE  THE 

WOOD  5  COLOR  UNIT 


EDITORIAL  WORKSHOP 


By  Roy  H.  Copperud 


Pattern  in  Black  and  White 

1  Joe  Holt  Anderson  Jr.,  assistant  news  editor  of  The 
I  Washington  Post,  has  contributed  an  interesting  com- 

I  mentary  on  the  use  of  a  mannerism  related  to  racial 

I  attitudes : 

I  “Very  few  newspapermen  are  trained  or  practice<l 
I  in  reproducing  regional  accents.  The  attempt  to  do  so 

I  is  apt  to  produce  boners — a  singular  y’all  in  Southern 

\  speech,  say,  or  an  intrusive  r  where  a  New  Englander 

would  not  use  it. 

“Nigra,  for  example,  is  simply  the  Southern  way  of 
i  pronouncing  Negro.  But  it  seems  to  the  reader  to  sug- 

I  gest  prejudice.  Not  so;  the  person  who  .says  Nigra  may 

!  have  worked  hard  at  teaching  himself  not  to  say  nigger 

I  and  have  no  idea  he’s  still  not  home  free. 

i  “Granted  that  Nigra  may  be  substandard,  even  for 
I  the  South,  and  granted  that  more  and  more  Southerners 
are  learning  to  say  Negro.  But  more  and  more  North- 
i  emers  are  learning  to  say  creek  instead  of  crick  and 
peCAHN  instead  of  pea-can.  Phonetic  spellings  that 
differ  from  the  correct  ones  should  be  used  only  if  we 
"  are  absolutely  sure  we  know  what  we’re  doing. 

“We  should  use  extreme  care  in  quoting  people  as 
saying  nigger,  for  that  matter,  unless  our  ears  are 
practiced  in  Southern  speech;  the  poor  guy  may  have 
I  said  Nigra.” 

I  I  must  confess  that  all  this  was  news  to  me;  I  had 
I  always  assumed  that  Nigra  was  merely  a  derisory  half¬ 
step  between  Negro  and  nigger.  (Webster’s  Third  New 
I  International  gives  for  Nigra  “Negro — often  taken  to 
I  l)e  disparaging.”) 

I  Mr.  Anderson’s  thesis  became  more  persuasive  in 
I  succeeding  weeks,  however.  First,  my  wife  pointed  out 
I  to  me  the  following  in  The  Desegregated  Heart,  by 
I  Sarah  Patton  Boyle,  an  aristocratic  Virginian: 

I  “At  first  I  tossed  off  his  complaints  as  trivial.  ‘You’re 
I  just  trying  to  undermine  my  Southern  accent,’  I  com- 

I  plained.  ‘Why  should  I  learn  to  talk  like  a  Yankee?  It 

would  be  pure  affectation,  even  if  I  like  it.  Anyhow,  I 
think  the  pronunciation  Nigra  sounds  better.  Knee-grow 
sounds  perfectly  idiotic.’ 

“He  persisted  until  he  partially  succeeded.  Nigra  be¬ 
gan  to  grate  on  my  ear.  It’s  no  easy  matter,  however,  to 
^  change  the  phonetic  habit  of  a  lifetime.  .  .  . 

I  “Although  results  of  my  efforts  so  far  have  been  dis- 
f  couraging,  I  hope  some  day  to  convince  a  few  people 

I  that  the  white  Southerner’s  pronunciation  of  this  word 

I  is  not  an  index  of  his  attitude  toward  Negroes.  ,  .  . 

I  Yet  when  we  say  Nigra  most  people  who  don’t  say  it 

I  think  we’re  striving  to  approach  the  word  nigger  with- 

I  out  actually  saying  it.” 

I  Then  in  Look  for  Sept.  9  there  was  an  account  of 
how  a  Negro  was  beaten  by  highway  patrolmen  in 
I  Columbia,  Miss.,  until  he  would  say  he  was  a  nigger 
I  rather  than  a  Nigra. 

I  Reactions  to  all  this.  North  and  South,  are  invited. 
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Many  tranquilizers  are  available,  but  only  one  is  named 

“Miltownf 

(and  it’s  spelled  with  a  cap  ‘‘M”  and  one  ‘‘1”) 


We’d  like  to  point  out  that  “Miltown”  is 
the  registered  trademark  of  Carter  Prod¬ 
ucts,  Inc.,  and  that  it  is  properly  used  only 
to  identify  the  original  meprobamate,  dis¬ 
covered  and  introduced  by  our  Wallace 
Laboratories  division. 

One  favor.  In  referring  to  “Miltown,” 
won’t  you  please  print  it  as  we  have,  in 


quotation  marks  and  with  a  capital  “M”? 
Or,  if  the  style  of  your  paper  favors  it,  use 
all  caps  and  omit  the  quotes.  Also,  since  a 
trademark  must  always  be  used  in  associ¬ 
ation  with  its  generic  expression,  “Mil- 
town”  shoidd  always  be  followed  by  the 
word  tranquilizer  or  meprobamate.  We 
want  to  protect  our  trademark,  and  we’ll 
be  most  grateful  for  your  cooperation. 


“Miltown!’ 

THE  ORIGINAL  MEPROBAMATE 

2-m€thyl-2-x\-propyl-l  ,3 -propanediol 
dicarbamate  —  U.S.  Patent  2,724,720 


DISCOVERED  AND  INTRODUCED  BY  mk  WALLACE  hAWORATOKlES  ' Cranbnry,N.J. 

Division  of  Carter  Products,  Inc.  CM<79M 
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Many  Flee  Hurricane 
While  Press  Moves  In 


New  Orleans 

While  125,000  residents  of 
coastal  Louisiana  were  fleeinp; 
the  wrath  of  Hurricane  Hilda, 
Louisiana  newsmen  moved  into 
the  area  to  cover  the  impendiiiK 
disaster. 

“I  was  the  only  one  poinp 
South.  Everyone  was  ffoinp  the 
other  way,”  said  James  McLean, 
Associated  Press  Baton  Rouge 
correspondent. 

Hilda  struck  the  coast  the 
night  of  Oct.  3  and  left  at  least 
36  dead  and  about  $50  million 
property  damage. 

Many  representatives  of  the 
press  stuck  it  out  in  the  de- 
•serted  towns  of  the  French- 
speaking  cajuns  along  with  a 
few  Civil  Defense  members  and 
hard-core  police  groups  patrol¬ 
ling  the  areas  for  looters. 

Though  no  injuries  were  re¬ 
ported  among  newsmen,  there 
were  several  close  calls.  Dam¬ 
age  to  press  vehicles,  cameras 
and  clothes  was  widespread. 

Finding  a  safe  place  to  en¬ 
dure  the  height  of  the  storm 
proved  to  be  a  difficult  problem 
in  many  cases. 

Ed  Cocke,  United  Press  In¬ 
ternational  New  Orleans  bu¬ 


reau,  spent  the  memorable  night 
in  a  Franklin  motel,  which  was 
de-roofed  during  the  storm. 

Don  Keith,  \ew  Orleans 
Times-Picayune  reporter,  and 
Ralph  Uribi,  photographer,  got 
a  lietter-than-life  view  of  Hilda 
when  the  hurricane  caught  them 
in  their  car  three  miles  out  of 
Morgan  City. 

See  Huiiiling  Whipped  Awny 

Parked  under  a  carport  next 
to  a  deserted  bar,  the  two 
watched  with  dismay  as  the 
hurricane  sliced  away  the  build¬ 
ing. 

When  the  eye  passed  over  the 
area,  which  can  give  the  decep- 
tiv'e  appearance  of  a  calm,  Keith 
and  Uribi  drove  away  to  more 
.substantial  buildings. 

Just  as  they  arrived,  Hilda 
.struck  again.  They  were  parked 
50  feet  from  the  safety  of  a 
hotel. 

“My  feet  only  touched  ground 
twice,”  Keith  recalled  in  de¬ 
scribing  how  he  got  from  the 
car  to  the  hotel. 

Ed  McCusker,  New  Orleans 
AP,  dictated  a  storj'  from 
Houma  by  the  light  of  matches 
when  electricity  went  out. 
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Some  newsmen  used  Civil  De¬ 
fense  and  police  radios.  Others 
found  volunteer  carriers — when 
they  could. 

Groat  r.€>oporali€>n 

Bern  Rotman  of  WDSU-tv 
(New  Orleans)  said  he  and  Bill 
Delgado  sent  film  to  the  station 
via  a  Times-Picayune  paper  de¬ 
liverer  who  had  somehow  ar¬ 
rived  in  the  nearly  deserted  city 
of  Franklin  with  the  Sunday 
editions  of  the  paper. 

“It  was  a  wonderful  example 
of  cooperation,”  Rotman  .said. 


The  Morgan  City  Revicti ,  i 
daily,  was  stopped  for  the  fiir’^ 
time  in  94  years  and  its  buildiv.c: 
was  not  a  safe  spot. 

The  only  known  telephone  i 
Morgan  City  was  in  the  Civ  ' 
Defense  headquarters,  a  gO('  t 
distance  from  the  hotel  wher.' 
reporter  Keith  took  refuge. 

Lacking  transportation,  Keitli 
ventured  out  into  the  .street  aivi 
was  arrested  for  disobeying  a 
curfew.  The  police  were  good 
natured,  however,  and  took  th. 
reporter  to  a  telephone  where 
he  made  his  call  to  the  office. 


2 New  Columnists 
Add  Spice  to  Life 
In  New  Orleans 

New  Orleans 

New  Orleanians  are  now  get¬ 
ting  the  scoop  on  life  and  events 
from  tw'o  reporters-tumed  phil¬ 
osophers  via  columns  appearing 
in  the  Titnes-Picayune. 

“Albert’s  Noo  Awlins”  is  the 
weekly  creation  of  Albert  Gold¬ 
stein.  The  column  frequently 
features  a  fictionalized  idler-sage 
named  Joe  whom  Goldstein  “hap¬ 
pens”  to  meet  in  the  French 
Quarter  and  other  gathering 
places  of  the  city. 

Joe,  unhampered  with  much 
‘‘cdjjication,”  is  plenty  well 
versed  in  local  and  national 
events  and  is  often  ready  with 
his  practical,  man-in-the-street 
solution  to  the  city’s  and  nation’s 
ills. 

A  staunch  preservationist,  he 
is  nevertheless  for  progress. 

“A  lotta  things  you  usta  see 
aroun’  Noo  Awlins,  you  don’t 
.see  no  more,”  Joe  once  .said  wist¬ 
fully.  “Far  as  that,  tliey’s  things 
you  don’t  hear  no  more.  Or  smell, 
neither.” 

“The  Breadwinner”  by  the 
Picayune’s  Clarence  Doucet 
chronicles  twice  weekly  the  not- 
always-successful,  but  invariably 
heroic,  attempts  by  The  Bread¬ 


winner  to  provide  leadership  in 
The  Family. 

In  classic  style.  The  Bread¬ 
winner  gathers  his  little  Mob 
(the  Older  Brother,  the  Younger 
Brother  and  the  Little  Girl) 
aside  for  their  first  experience 
with  poetry. 

He  gets  no  farther  than 
“Whose  woods  these  are  I  think 
I  know  .  .  .”  when  he  is  inter¬ 
rupted  with,  “What’s  ‘woods’. 
Daddy?” 

Robert  Frost  never  dreamed 
his  poem  would  kindle  so  many 
questions  in  the  minds  of  city- 
bred  children. 

In  desperation.  The  Bread¬ 
winner  turns  the  book  over  to 
the  Older  Brother — who  can’t 
read — but  extemporizes  his  own 
poem. 

As  in  most  Breadwinner  epi¬ 
sodes,  it  was  a  defeat — but  a 
noble  failure. 

• 

H.  H.  Shuart  Buys 
Lawmakers’  Paper 

Detroit 

Purchase  of  the  Ameriean 
Legislator,  a  monthly  news- 
jiaper  for  lawmakers,  was  an¬ 
nounced  by  H.  H.  Shuart,  presi¬ 
dent  of  Words  and  Pictures  com¬ 
munications  group  here,  this 
week.  Editorial  offices  will  re¬ 
main  in  South  Bend,  Ind.  Mr. 
Shuart,  founder  of  Motor  News 
Analysis,  Detroit,  said  the 
American  Legislator’s  business 
offices  will  be  moved  to  Detroit. 
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space. ..and  Khrushchev 


As  we  were  saying,  no  one  matches  Henry  Shapiro’s  reporting  from  the  Soviet  Union.  ■  The 
veteran  UPl  Moscow  bureau  chief  capped  his  superior  coverage  of  the  Soviet  three-man  space 
ship  flight  with  equally  brilliant  —  and  accurate  —  reporting  of  the  ouster  of  Khrushchev.  ■  Shapiro 
led  the  field  from  the  first  reports  that  Khrushchev  was  out  to  the  final  official  announcement.  ■ 
UPl  stayed  ahead  as  the  shake-up  developed.  ■  UPl’s  dominant  coverage  of  this  story  was  reflected 
on  front  pages  around  the  world.  ■  UPl  subscribers  are  accustomed  to  the  advantage  of  fast, 
comprehensive  and  knowledgeable  news  from  Russia  because... the  UPl  man  in  charge  at  the 
scene  is  Henry  Shapiro.  B 


United  rury 
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John  O’Hara,  in  his  first  “My 
Turn”  column  distributed  by 
Newsday  Specials,  observes: 

“Timidity  of  opinion  will  get 
you  nowhere,  and  writing  for 
anyone’s  approval  but  your  own 
will  get  you  there  fast.  So  I 
shall  make  no  effort  to  present 
my  opinions  in  equivocal  style. 
You  will  always  know  which 
side  I  am  on.  .  .  .  What  I  in¬ 
tend  to  offer  in  these  messages 
are  comments  on  the  human 
race  in  my  time,  as  seen  by  my 
prejudiced  eye.  Entertainment, 
rather  than  instruction,  should 
result,  although  I  probably  will 
toss  in  some  bits  of  information 
of  the  sort  that  clutter  up  my 
mind.” 

Frederic  and  Alice  Fox  Pitts, 
who  formerly  for  32  years  con¬ 
ducted  an  office  and  edited  pub¬ 
lications  for  the  American  So¬ 
ciety  of  Newspaper  Editors,  now 
are  living  in  retirement  at  Cedar 
Mountain,  N.  C.,  and  writing  a 
weekly  “Foxy  &  Freddy”  col¬ 
umn,  divided  between  “She 
Says”  and  “He  Says”  halves, 
for  the  Hall  Syndicate. 

Kays  Gar7,%  Charlotte  (N.  C.) 
Observer  columnist  and  feature 
writer,  called  on  them  at  their 
mountain  retreat  and  wrote  an 
amusing  story  about  them. 

The  lead  to  the  story  read: 

“He  looks  like  a  gentle  Boris 
Karloff. 

“She  looks  like  a  kewpie-doll 
version  of  W.  C.  Fields’  little 
sister. 

“Her  name  is  Alice.  His  is 
Freddy. 


“She  says  they’ve  been  mar¬ 
ried  about  44  years. 

“He  says  to  the  best  of  his 
recollection  it’s  440  years. 

“She  loves  him  because  ‘it’s  a 
challenge.’ 

“He  loves  her  because  she 
measures  up  to  any  challenge 
‘even  unto  supporting  me.’ 

“  ‘We  argue,’  said  Alice.  ‘He 
worries.  I  work.  Mostly  we 
argue  about  the  column.’  ” 

Cliff  Rogerson,  who  draws 
those  “Tv  Laughs”  one-column 
panels  for  Bell-McClure  Syndi¬ 
cate,  now  lives  in  a  new  house 
on  30  acres  at  Wyalusing,  Pa. 
Why  does  he  need  that  much 
acreage  without  being  a  farmer? 

“That  isn’t  too  much,”  he  said. 
“Just  enough  to  indulge  my 
hobbies  —  pistol  shooting  and 
hunting,  to  my  heart’s  content.” 

There’s  a  growing  interest  in 
antique  collecting.  In  the  last 
two  months,  the  Register  and 
Tribune  Syndicate’s  “Know 
Your  Antiques”  column,  by 
Ralph  and  Terry  Kovel,  pulled 
7,232  letters  from  readers  of 
the  49  newspapers  in  which  it 
appears. 

Nine  more  papers  have  begun 
using  the  “To  Be  Equal”  weekly 
column  by  Whitney  M.  Young 
Jr.,  executive  director  of  the 
National  Urban  League  (14  E. 
48th  St.,  New  York),  bringing 
total  circulation  of  papers  using 
it  to  nearly  4,000,000.  Mr.  Young 
emphasizes  positive,  construc¬ 
tive  approaches  to  race  relations 
problems. 

Gaynor  Maddox,  food  and  nu¬ 
trition  editor.  Newspaper  En¬ 
terprise  Association,  wrote  a 
booklet,  “Diet  and  Arthritis,”  in 
cooperation  with  the  American 
Dietic  Association  and  U.  S. 
Public  Health  Service. 


Charlie  no  Confucius  \ 

but  say  comic  strip  \ 
is  to  raugh.  No?  i 
More  to  come— 

C*T>N*Y*N»S 


Lee  Falk,  who  writes  the 
King  Features  Syndicate  comic 
strip,  “'The  Phantom,”  came  in 
for  high  praise  when  the  value 
of  comic  strips  in  teaching  cus¬ 
toms  and  morals  was  discussed 
at  the  John  Marshall  Jr.  High 
School  in  Milwaukee,  Wis.  A 
youthful  fan  reported,  “All  the 
children  spoke  most  highly  of 
your  comic  strip  that  adds  mys¬ 
tery  to  high  adventure — and  yet 
has  a  big  ‘good  guy’  beating  up 
the  ‘bad  guys’.” 

Milton  Caniff,  whose  “Steve 
Canyon”  adventure  strip  is  dis¬ 
tributed  by  King  and  Publishers 
syndicates,  now  has  a  new  honor 
to  add  to  those  awarded  him  at 
the  recent  “Steve  Canyon  Day” 
at  the  New  York  World’s  Fair. 
The  Department  of  Washington 
of  the  American  Legion,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Vernon  Hill,  department 
commander,  has  awarded  Mr. 
Caniff  its  Meritorious  Certificate 
of  Commendation  for  Outstand¬ 
ing  Americanism  and  Patriotic 
Activities.  Specific  cartoon  strip 
cited  by  the  Legion  appeared 
last  Christmas  in  the  Seattle 
Post-Intellifjencer. 

• 

Grand  Prix  Draws 
Crowd  of  83,330 

Los  Angeles 

A  record  crowd  of  83,330  wit¬ 
nessed  the  finals  of  the  Los 
Angeles  Times  Grand  Prix  for 
Sports  Cars  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Times  Fund.  The  best  attended 
of  seven  annual  races  was  run 
in  92  degree  heat. 

The  Times  Grand  Prix  is  one 
of  four  special  events  operated 
by  the  Fund  in  raising  $2,500,000 
since  1945.  Two  boys’  clubs  have 
been  built  and  maintained  and 
various  community  events  have 
been  financed.  Most  recently,  a 
new  scholarship  program  has 
been  launched.  This  will  send 
four  students  a  year  to  college 
for  four  years  each. 

• 

Process  Color  Picture 
In  Students^  Paper 

Vancouv’er,  Wash. 

The  Progress,  weekly  student 
newspaper  of  Clark  Collegre, 
printed  a  process  color  picture 
of  the  new  64-foot  Alumni  Chime 
Tower  on  page  one  of  its  second 
issue  of  the  year.  The  Progress 
is  a  product  of  the  two-year  col¬ 
lege’s  vocational  printing  pro¬ 
gram  and  is  done  entirely  by 
students.  The  offset  printing 
process  is  used. 

Coming  out  the  third  week  of 
classes  makes  the  feat  all  the 
more  noteworthy,  according  to 
Hugh  Harrison,  advisor  to  the 
student  paper.  Normally,  graph¬ 
ic  arts  students  get  into  a  study 
of  color  reproduction  later  in 
their  second  year  of  training. 
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LBJ  Draws 
Crowd,  But 
Presses  Roll 

By  Allen  M.  Widem 

Hartpori.' 

The  Hartford  Times  manage,! 
to  meet  its  deadline  Sept.  28 
while  playing  host  to  President 
Johnson  and  an  estimated  crowd 
of  80,000  outside  its  building. 

While  LBJ  spoke  from  the 
front  of  the  Times  —  to  be 
henceforth  known  as  the  Presi¬ 
dential  Portico  —  no  newspa¬ 
pers  were  allowed  to  leave  the 
building. 

The  Gannett  Group  daily’s 
Blue  Star  Edition,  first  of  the 
normal  eight  each  day,  was  run 
off  before  the  President’s  ar¬ 
rival  and  remaining  editions  be¬ 
gan  coming  off  the  presses  with¬ 
in  15  minutes  after  LBJ’s  de¬ 
parture. 

The  last  edition  of  the  day  — 
the  Green  Stripe  —  hit  the 
streets  right  on  time,  at  4:44 
p.m. 

Secret  Service  men  left  nary 
an  item  to  chance  during  LBJ’s 
two  hours  and  42-minute  stay 
here. 

The  Times’  public  service  di¬ 
rector,  Charles  N.  Gilbert,  said 
agents  had  checked  everything 
in  the  building  for  days. 

Each  of  the  100  guests  in¬ 
vited  to  sit  on  the  Portico  was 
cleared  by  Secret  Service. 

Three  phone  lines  to  Wash¬ 
ington  were  installed  —  in  Pub¬ 
lisher  Kenneth  K.  Burke’s  of¬ 
fices,  on  the  Portico  and  in  the 
business  office. 

»  *  * 

Surprise  for  Publishers 

Manchester,  N.  H. 

Newspaper  publishers  scored 
a  big  “scoop”  which  surprised 
even  themselves  when  President 
Johnson  accepted  an  invitation 
to  come  here  Sept.  28  and  de¬ 
liver  a  foreign  policy  address 
at  a  dinner  meeting  of  the  New 
Hampshire  Weekly  Publishers’ 
Association. 

“Golly,”  declared  Norman 
Piper  of  Goffstown,  president  of 
the  association,  “something  like 
this  only  happens  in  a  hundred 
years  or  so. 

“Sometimes,  our  group  goes 
around  visiting  newspaper 
plants.  This  time  someone  got 
the  bright  idea  of  writing  to  the 
President  to  speak  to  us.  We 
were  quite  surprised  when  he 
accepted.” 

On  the  day  of  the  President’s 
visit,  the  Manchester  Union 
Leader,  a  Goldwater  supporter, 
carried  a  front  page  banner, 
“Welcome,  Mr.  President.” 
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Drew  Pearson,  Bell-McClure 
Syndicate  columnist,  won  the 
International  Platform  Associa¬ 
tion’s  annual  award,  which  last 
year  went  to  Admiral  Hyman 
Kickover  and  the  year  before 
went  jointly  to  President  Ken¬ 
nedy  and  Richard  Nixon.  The 
award  to  Mr.  Pearson  was  for 
his  successful  investigations 
over  the  years  of  graft  among 
federal  and  state  governments 
and  union  officials  and  for  his 
positive  approach  to  national 
problems  as  evidenced  by  his 
“Friendship  Train,”  and  “Free¬ 
dom  Balloon  Campaign”  promo¬ 
tions  and  his  plan  to  have  Amer¬ 
icans  of  Italian  descent  to  write 
their  relatives  in  Italy  in  the 
1948  election  to  warn  them  of 
the  dangers  of  communism. 

The  88  Ohio  clubs  of  Optimist 
International,  which  is  dedi¬ 
cated  to  being  “Friend  of  the 
Boy,”  chose  a  Bill  Crawford 
editorial  cartoon  (Newspaper 
Enterprise  Association),  as 
theme  of  the  clubs’  annual 
Youth  Appreciation  Week,  Nov. 
9-15. 

Ernest  Kreiling  (322  Mellow 
Lane,  La  Canada,  Calif.)  in¬ 
creased  the  distribution  of  his 
“A  Closer  Look  at  Television” 
column  to  three  times  a  week. 
Mr.  Kreiling,  incidentally,  has 
been  elected  secretary  of  the 
Hollywood  Press  Club. 

Morrison  Wood,  who  writes 
the  “For  Men  Only”  food  col¬ 
umn  for  the  Chicago  Tribune- 
New  York  News  Syndicate,  will 
have  a  new  book  giving  300 
recipes  from  Europe  published 
Nov.  2  under  title  of  “Through 
Europe  with  a  Jug  of  Wine” 
(Farrar,  Straus  &  Giroux).  It’s 
to  be  a  companion  volume  to  his 
previous  cookbooks,  “With  a 
Jug  of  Wine”  and  “More  Rec¬ 
ipes  with  a  Jug  of  Wine.” 

Here  is  the  lead  to  an  article 
entitled  “You  Are  the  Target” 
by  Gilbert  Millstein  in  the  Oct.  3 
issue  of  the  Saturday  Evening 
Post: 

“Jules  Feiffer,  who  is  prob¬ 
ably  best  classified  as  the  only 
syndicated  avant-garde  satirical 
cartoonist  in  the  United  States 
—a  species  of  subversion  that 
pays  him  about  $40,000  a  year 
— is  living  proof  that  history 
has  finally  replaced  the  court 
jester  with  what  Feiffer  himself 
chooses  to  call  the  ‘court  sub¬ 
versive.’  He  is  glumly  aware  of 
the  latter’s  essential  impotence. 
Tf  the  social  critic  represented 

editor  8c  publisher 


even  the  slightest  threat  to  our 
established  institutions,’  says 
Feiffer,  ‘he’d  be  in  and  out  of 
jail.’ 

“One  of  Feiffer’s  contentions 
is  that  Americans  are  a  maso¬ 
chistic  lot  who  enjoy  being 
knocked  on  the  head  for  their 
sins,  and  his  wide  readership 
indicates  that  this  may  be  true. 
His  weekly  strip  appears  in  the 
New  York  Post  and,  through 
the  Hall  Syndicate,  in  46  other 
daily  newspapers  in  this  country, 
in  addition  to  45  or  so  college 
newspapers.  Playboy  magazine 
anJ  the  Village  Voice,  the  Green¬ 
wich  Village  weekly  in  which 
Feiffer  first  appeared  and  in 
which  he  made  his  reputation. 
His  work  is  also  seen  in  the 
Observer  of  London  and  the 
Paris  edition  of  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune.  His  cartoons 
have  been  collected  in  half  a 
dozen  books,  and  he  is  the  author 
of  a  somewhat  cryptic  allegori¬ 
cal  novel  called  ‘Harry  the  Rat 
with  Women.’  ” 

When  Newspaper  Publishers 
Syndicate  columnist  Art  Buch- 
wald  wrote  with  tongue  in  cheek 
about  arrangements  he’d  like 
made  for  Art  Buchwald  Day  at 
the  New  York  World’s  Fair,  he 
mentioned  he’d  like  the  Coca- 
Cola  Co.  to  present  him  with  a 
l)ottling  plant — tax  exempt,  of 
course.  They  did!  He  was  given 
a  seven-foot-tall  growing  plant 
festooned  with  tiny  Coca-Cola 
bottles  on  key  rings. 

«  «  * 

PRISONER  OF  RUSSIANS 

Greville  Wynne,  a  British 
businessman,  who  was  arrested, 
imprisoned,  tried  and  finally  re¬ 
leased  by  the  Russians  on 
charges  of  spying,  tells  his 
thrilling  story  in  14  install¬ 
ments,  distributed  by  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Tribune-New  York  News 
Syndicate. 

The  series  is  being  published 
in  Britain  by  the  London  Sun¬ 
day  Telegraph. 

*  *  * 

HOIXYWOOD  TODAY 

A  serio-comic  series  in  five 
parts  on  “What  Ever  Happened 
to  Hollywood?”  is  being  dis¬ 
tributed  by  Newsday  Specials, 
Garden  City,  N.  Y. 

Mike  McGrady,  young  movie 
critic,  journeyed  3,000  miles 
(count  them!)  to  find  out  what’s 
up  in  movieland. 

• 

J'Enrollment  Up 

Lincoln 

The  University  of  Nebraska’s 
School  of  Journalism,  which  has 
twice  placed  first  in  the  William 
Randolph  Hearst  Foundation 
writing  competitions,  has  a  reo 
ord  enrollment  of  245  majors 
this  fall,  up  36  percent  from 
last  autumn. 
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Leisure  Hours 
Panel  Subject 

A  new  weekly  cartoon  panel, 
“Leisurely  Yours,”  will  make  its 
appearance  in  November. 

It  is  drawn  and  syndicated  by 
Joe  E.  Buresch  (145  Thompson- 
ville  Rd.,  McMurray,  Pa.  15317). 

“The  many  articles  published 
in  newspapers  covering  the  ex¬ 
tra  leisure  hours  many  em¬ 
ployed  people  have  these  days 
inspired  the  panel,”  explained 
Mr.  Buresch.  “The  gags  are 
based  on  the  various  things 
people  do  with  their  leisure 
time.” 

Mr.  Buresch  is  the  cartoonist 
and  distributor  of  the  daily 
“Dinah  Mite”  panel,  which  will 
be  12  years  old  in  November. 

• 

Copley  Press  Aids 
IVfexico  City  Dailies 

La  JoiAiA,  Oalif. 

Successful  completion  of  the 
sixth  Copley  Press  mission  is 
announced  by  James  S.  Copley, 
chairman,  on  the  return  of  How¬ 
ard  B.  Taylor  from  Mexico  City. 

There  Mr.  Taylor  assisted  in 
the  modernization  of  the  three 
Mexico  City  newspaper  members 
of  Herrerias  Publications.  They 
are  the  Diario  de  la  Trade, 
Novedades  and  the  News. 

Mr.  Taylor  was  for  three 
months  technical  aide  to  Romulo 
O’Farrill  Sr.  and  his  son,  Romu¬ 
lo  O’Farrill  Jr.,  the  publishers. 
The  activity  was  described  by 
Mr.  Copley  as  a  mutual  sharing 
of  knowledge  and  talent  to  im¬ 
prove  newspapers. 

Diario  de  la  Trade  has  in¬ 
creased  its  circulation  383  per¬ 
cent  in  a  year  under  the  editor¬ 
ship  of  Raul  Puga,  Mr.  Taylor 
reports.  The  six-day  afternoon 
daily’s  spurt  from  12,000  to 
58,000  was  accompanied  by  con¬ 
stant  crusades  appealing  to  the 
common  man. 

Continuous  growth  under  the 
leadership  of  the  O’Farrills  has 
provided  a  97,000  circulation  for 
Novedades,  a  seven-day  morn¬ 
ing  paper,  and  a  19,000  distri¬ 
bution  for  the  News,  a  seven-day 
morning  tabloid,  he  advised. 

• 

New  Sports  Series 
Beckons  the  Girls 

More  female  readership  of 
sports  pages  is  the  aim  in  a 
new  drive  by  Ted  Smits,  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  general  sports  edi¬ 
tor,  and  his  staff. 

To  entice  more  girls  to  the 
sports  pages  Mr.  Smits  has  set 
up  a  feature,  “The  Feminine 
Touch,”  —  stories  about  and 
for  women.  Two  stories  are  sent 
in  advance  for  release  in  Tues¬ 
day  AMs  and  Thursday  PMs. 
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FEATURES  IN  READER  INTEREST 


NATIONAL  COLUMNS 


I  MARQUIS  CHILDS 
I  DORIS  FLEESON 
MARY  McGRORY 
I  HENRY  J.  TAYLOR 
I  WILLIAM  S.  WHITE 


COMMENTARY  COLUMNS 


KENNETH  L.  DIXON 
INEZ  ROBB 
ROBERT  C.  RUARK 
RICHARD  STARNES 
NORTON  MOCKRIDGE 


SPECIALTY  COLUMNS 


BY  GEORGE 
Humorous  Advico 

WILLIAM  A.  DOYLE 
Daily  Investor 

MOLLY  MAYFIELD 
Personal  Problems 

DR.  ERNEST  G.  OSBORNE 
Child  Training 

STELU 

Daily  Horoscope 

AMY  VANDERBILT 
Modern  Manners 

JOE  WILLIAMS 
Sports 


VARIETY  FEATURES 


LITTLE  PEOPLE'S  PUZZLE  D/S 
•  LONDON  EXPRESS  SERVICE 
j  SAMUEL  LUBELL 

“THE  PEOPLE  SPEAK" 

I  MUTUAL  FUNDS — 

INVESTMENT  COMPANIES 
SPOTLITE  SERIES 
WHERE  IN  THE  WORLD...? 
CROSSWORDS,  DAILY  B  SUNDAY 


COMIC  STRIPS 


j  ABBIE  AN'  SLATS  D/S 
*  DAVY  JONES  D 
FERD'NAND  D/S 
GORDO  D/S 
NANCY  D/S 
PEANUTS  D/S 
;  TARZAN  D/S 
FRITZI  RITZ  S 

I  CAPTAIN  AND  THE  KIDS  S 


PANELS 


ALL  STARS  D 
EDITORIAL  CARTOONS  D 
EMMY  LOU  D/S 
GINGER  D 
HEALTH  CAPSULES  D 
STEES  SEES  W  OR  S 
STRANGE  AS  IT  SEEMS  D/S 
THE  GOOD  OLD  DAYS  W 
THE  GOOD  OLD  DAYS — 
ANTIQUES  FAIR  S 
I  TICKER  TOONS  D 
I  THERE  OUGHTA  BE  A  LAW  0/S 
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Best  of  Young  Editors 
Sought  for  Newspapers 


Champaign-Ubbana,  Ill. 

High  schools  were  used  to 
funnel  some  of  their  best  talent 
into  the  newspaper  field  by  Ed¬ 
win  P.  Young,  general  manager 
of  the  Providence  Journal  Com¬ 
pany,  in  an  address  before  the 
annual  convention  here  of  the 
Illinois  State  High  School  Press 
Association  recently. 

Mr.  Young,  who  is  president 
of  the  Newspaper  Personnel  Re¬ 
lations  Association,  said,  in 
part: 

“Our  requirement  in  journal¬ 
ism  is  not  for  a  tremendous 
number  of  people,  but  there  is 
a  crying  need  for  an  adequate 
supply  of  the  best.  Finding  out 
the  truth  and  being  able  to  write 
it  clearly  is  a  difficult  task  in 
an  increasingly  complex  living 
pattern  like  ours.  It  requires 
intelligence,  preparation,  imagi¬ 
nation,  plus  a  considerable 
amount  of  sheer,  hard  legwork. 

“The  starting  pay  is  good, 
comparing  favorably  now  with 
most  other  lines  of  endeavor, 
and  the  opportunities  to  rise 
on  the  pay  scale  are  numerous, 
both  in  the  newspaper  business 
itself  and  in  related  fields.  Never 
in  history  has  so  high  a  value 
been  put  on  good  communica¬ 


tions.  There’s  no  faster  or  more 
effective  way  to  learn  good  com¬ 
munications  than  in  newspaper 
writing. 

“There  are  other  satisfactions 
which  are  unusual.  There  is  a 
deep  satisfaction  at  working  at 
a  job  that  is  important  to  the 
community.  The  newspaper 
writer  belongs,  and  everyone 
knows  it.  .  .  . 

“Ready  access  to  the  great 
and  near-great  is  another  privi¬ 
lege  of  the  newspaperman. 
Doors  open  to  him  that  are 
closed  to  most  other  people.  Of 
course,  the  rest  is  up  to  him. 
Doors  won’t  be  open  the  next 
time  if  he  is  frivolous,  careless, 
inaccurate  or  a  time  waster. 
But  the  responsible  newspaper¬ 
men  are  welcome  company  for 
many  of  the  biggest  figures  in 
government,  business,  education 
and  science. 

“The  printed  word  has  a  dig¬ 
nity  and  a  lasting  value  that 
are  unmatched  anywhere.  The 
newspaper  is  a  daily  record  of 
things  said  and  done  —  in  a 
sense  the  romance,  the  tragedy 
and  the  hope  of  a  day.  It  is  a 
challenge  that  taxes  the  in¬ 
genuity  of  those  who  produce 
it.  They  are  always  sure  that 
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it  could  have  been,  and  should 
have  been,  done  a  little  better. 
It  will  be  praised  by  a  few,  lam¬ 
basted  by  others  and  read,  in 
some  measure,  by  almost  every¬ 
one.  I  hope  that  some  of  you 
will  join  me  in  the  exciting 
world  of  newspapers.” 

• 

Press  Study 
Proposed  by 
Circulators 

Palo  Alto,  Calif. 

A  national  study  to  determine 
the  newspaper  desires  of  the 
public  was  advocated  at  Cali¬ 
fornia  Circulation  Managers 
Association  convention  sessions 
here  last  week. 

The  suggestion  will  be  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  next  meeting  of 
the  ICMA  board  of  directors  as 
an  informal  matter.  It  did  not 
come  before  the  general  mem¬ 
bership  meeting. 

Inspiration  for  the  proposal 
came  from  soul-searching  in 
CCMA  panel  sessions.  Doubt 
was  expressed  that  circulators 
or  even  editors  know  the  precise 
foiTOula  required  today  for  a 
newspaper  most  desired  by  to¬ 
day’s  general  public. 

The  possibilities  in  the  return 
to  the  crusading  editor  era  were 
included  in  discussions.  Topics 
ranged  from  specific  groups 
found  to  be  weak  on  readership 
to  the  value  of  entertainment 
features  and  the  effectiveness  of 
present  presentations  of  news, 
comics  and  features. 

The  comparative  merit  of 
newspapers  published  for  read¬ 
ers  and  the  need  of  gaining  and 
retaining  more  members  of 
young  age  g^roups  as  subscrib¬ 
ers  were  touched  on. 

An  accurate  survey  providing 
new  guidelines  on  what  the  pub¬ 
lic  wants  would  be  of  great  cost 
but  could  prove  of  inestimable 
value,  it  was  declared. 


One  Typo  Cun  Cost  You 
Thousands  of  Dollars: 


One  simple  error  and  you  could 
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5  Weeklies 
Start  Nov.  ]  7 
In  Ghieago 

ClIK  AGO 

Advent  of  a  chain  of  Chic.'.go 
area  publications,  the  Post 
Newspapers,  was  announced  this 
week  by  Hubert  F.  Meese’,  editor 
and  publisher  for  the  five  weekly 
papers  in  the  group.  All  five  w:ll 
start  up  Nov.  17.  Four  will 
serve  close-in  northwest  suburbs, 
and  the  fifth  will  serve  an  ad¬ 
jacent  area  of  Chicago. 

Names  of  the  newspapers  are: 
Elmwood  Park  Post,  River 
Grove  Post,  Franklin  Park  Post, 
Schiller  Park  Post,  and  Mont 
Clare  Post. 

Mr.  Messe’  said  the  Post  news¬ 
papers  will  operate  with  an 
independent  editorial  staff  but 
each  will  share  in  the  economies 
of  a  joint  production  facility. 
Printing  will  be  by  the  letter- 
press  method  and  format  will 
be  the  standard  newspaper  size. 

The  Post  Newspapers,  in  each 
case,  will  be  issued  every  Tues¬ 
day.  The  main  office  is  at  7419 
Fullerton  Ave.,  Elmwood  Park. 

Each  newspaper  will  have 
home-delivered  circulation  by 
adult  delivery  men  who  are 
union  members,  Mr.  Messe'  said. 
He  also  is  editor  and  publisher 
of  the  Leader  group  of  10  news¬ 
papers  serving  Chicago’s  north¬ 
west  side  and  other  northwest 
suburbs. 

• 

Phil  North  Sells 
His  Holdings 

Fort  Worth,  Tex. 

Phil  R.  North,  former  vice- 
president  of  the  Star-Telegram, 
has  resigned  as  a  director  of 
Carter  Publications  Inc.  and 
sold  his  holdings  in  the  company. 

The  resignation  ended  a  rela¬ 
tionship  between  the  Star-Tele¬ 
gram  and  the  North  family  that 
had  existed  58  years. 

The  stock  was  purchased  by 
the  company,  publisher  of  the 
Star-Telegram.  Details  of  the 
multi-million  dollar  transaction 
were  not  disclosed. 

Mr.  North’s  father,  James  M. 
North,  came  to  the  Star,  fore¬ 
runner  of  the  Star-Telegram,  on 
Sept.  17,  1906.  He  became  man¬ 
aging  editor  in  1908  and  editor 
in  1923. 

He  held  the  latter  position 
until  his  death  in  1956. 

Phil  North  worked  with  the 
Star-Telegram  prior  to  World 
War  II  and  returned  to  the 
newspaper  in  1947  after  service 
as  an  Army  officer. 
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Beg  Chain 

\^Continued  from  page  16) 


ver  '  reasonable  rates.  16  pages 
ar<  delivered  at  $12.50  per  M. 
24  .>ages  are  delivered  at  $18.75 
per  M.  And,  there  are  equally 
atti  active  rates  for  sections 
from  8  to  32  pages. 

Tlie  Cleveland  Plan 

Even  better,  the  Cleveland 
Pr»  .ss  offers  what  they  call  “On 
Target”  distribution.  This  per¬ 
mits  a  store  to  distribute  pre¬ 
printed,  insert  advertising  sec¬ 
tions  in  the  newspaper  right  in 
its  primary  trading  area.  A  16- 
page  tabloid,  for  example,  is 
delivered  at  $23.50  per  thousand 
in  .selected  neighborhoods  in  a 
minimum  distribution  of  50,000. 
The  price  goes  down  on  60,000, 
then  on  70,000  etc. 

This  “On  Target  Distribution” 
plan  eliminates  waste  circula¬ 
tion.  It  gives  the  retailer  per¬ 
haps  20%  to  50%  savings  under 
direct  mail  cost.  Incidentally,  in 
the  Cleveland  Press,  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  only  to  print  the  news¬ 
paper’s  logo  and  insert  date  on 
page  1  to  comply  with  postal 
regulations. 

Of  course,  where  we  have 
enough  stores  and  sales  volume, 
we  may  prefer  the  full  circula¬ 
tion  of  a  newspaper.  But  even 
in  such  instances,  we  are  deeply 
interested  in  the  rates  news¬ 
papers  can  offer  us  for  inserting 
pre-printed  sections. 

I  could  cite  quite  a  few  ex¬ 
amples  of  good  deals  with  news¬ 
papers  on  inserts.  Because  of 
stuffing  problems,  some  are 
limited  to  certain  days  of  the 
week.  I  think  you’ll  agree  that 
when  we  can  insert  the  16  tab 
pages  into  the  full  run  of  the 
Birmingham  News  for  $11.98 
per  M  that  the  possibility  is 
most  tempting. 

Gentlemen,  you  may  reach  the 
majority  or  almost  all  of  the 
homes  in  a  market,  but  you  do 
not  reach  them  all  as  a  general 
rule.  A  circular,  on  the  other 
hand,  if  it  has  reliable  mailing 
lists,  can  be  mailed  to  virtually 
every  home  in  a  community. 

To  offset  requests  for  circulars 
from  Grants  district  and  store 
managers  wanting  complete 
coverage  for  a  store  opening,  we 
have  often  successfully  ap¬ 
proached  the  local  newspaper  to 
obtain  saturation  distribution  to 
all  homes  the  day  before  an 
opening.  A  copy  of  the  news¬ 
paper  was  left  at  every  door¬ 
step,  subscriber  or  not.  The  ad¬ 
vantage  to  Grants  is  obvious, 
but  it  also  gave  a  plus  break  to 
other  merchants  also  opening  or 
operating  in  our  shopping  center. 
The  publication  gained  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  sample  a  large  edi- 
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tion  of  newspaper  to  potential 
new  subscribers.  Certainly,  this 
cooperation  gave  the  newspapers 
a  running  start  in  impressing 
the  store  with  its  pulling  power. 

Nevertheless,  the  advantages 
of  occasional  circulars  cannot  be 
ignored.  In  addition  to  the  posi¬ 
tive  points  already  mentioned, 
remember  that  for  a  modest 
advertiser  who  cannot  afford  fre¬ 
quent  large  spaces,  the  circular  | 
makes  it  possible  for  his  store  ! 
to  present  a  broad  assortment  of 
merchandise  in  many  pages  ...  | 
at  a  cost  which  is  “in  line,”  be-  i 
cause  the  distribution  is  confined 
to  neighborhoods  in  its  primary 
trading  area. 

• 

Centennial  Edition 
Off  Neiglibor’s  Press 

Claremont,  N.  H.  ' 

The  Claremont  Daily  Eagle 
has  just  issued  a  double  bar¬ 
reled  anniversary  issue  of  more 
than  100  pages.  Edward  J.  Ben¬ 
nett,  publisher,  said  the  issue 
commemorates  not  only  the  50th 
anniversary  of  the  Eagle  itself, 
which  was  first  published  Oct. 

5,  1914,  but  the  200th  anniver¬ 
sary  of  Claremont,  founded  Oct. 
26,  1764. 

The  special  issue  was  pre¬ 
pared  under  the  direction  of 
Kenneth  Whipple,  bicentennial 
editor.  It  was  printed  in  offset 
on  the  press  of  the  Bennington 
(Vt.)  Banner. 

• 

Great  Western  Wine 
Ads  in  Supplements 

E.  Graham  Flanagan,  adver¬ 
tising  manager  for  the  Pleasant  ; 
Valley  Wine  Co.,  Hammonds-  j 
port,  N.  Y.,  has  announced  a  i 
new  advertising  program  for  ' 
Great  Western  wines  and  cham-  { 
pagnes  that  will  appear  in  12  i 
newspaper  Sunday  magazine  j 
sections  for  the  balance  of  1964 
and  through  the  first  six  months 
of  1965.  j 

Based  on  a  new  look,  the  ads  j 
will  feature  Bacchus,  the  Roman  ' 
god  of  wine  and  gracious  living,  i 
and  make  specific  suggestions 
for  occasions  and  ways  of  ! 
serving  and  enjoying  wines. 

• 

Store’s  Preprint  Ad 
On  Slick  White  Paper 

The  Houston  Chronicle  carried 
a  full-color,  8-page  section  on  ' 
pure-white  paper  stock  Oct.  11.  j 

The  entire  standard-size  sec¬ 
tion  was  designed  and  produced 
by  the  Finger  Furniture  Stores 
ad  department.  Four-color  , 
presses  at  Ennis,  Texas,  were 
used  to  print  the  two-part  sec¬ 
tion. 

The  furniture  store  has  been 
running  preprint  sections  using 
colored  stock,  gravure  tabloid  i 
and  letterpress.  ' 
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FOR  SALES  MANAGERS  AND 
AGENCY  “NEW  BUSINESS"  MEN 


To  build  new  prospect  lists,  moke 
up  soles  territories,  to  seek  new 
business  and  profits 


STANDARD 

Directory  of  Advertisers 

—all  companies  listed  alphabetically 
within  47  product  classifications.  In¬ 
cluded  in  listing  are  address,  prod¬ 
ucts,  personnel,  advertising  agency 
handling  the  account  and  media  used. 

STANDARD 

Directory  of  Advertising  Agencies 

(Agency  List) 

—details  4,000  agencies,  30,000  per¬ 
sonnel  by  title,  60,000  accounts. 


Your  choice  of  arrangements: 

1964  STANDARD  Directory  of  Advertisers 
(Classified  Edition)  including  Geogrophi- 
cal  Index  and  cumulative  monthly  re¬ 
vision  supplements.  Published  in  mid- 
May,  1964.  per  year  $65.00 

STANDARD  Directory  of  Advertising  Agen¬ 
cies  (Agency  List).  Published  in  Janu¬ 
ary,  May  and  September. 

per  year  $35.00 

Save  by  ordering  in  combination: 

STANDARD  Directory  of  Advertisers,  in¬ 
cluding  Geographical  Index,  cumulo- 
tive  monthly  revision  supplements,  3 
issues  of  the  STANDARD  Directory  of 
Advertising  Agencies  (Agency  List)  plus 
weekly  bulletin  service. 

per  year  $100.00 

Single  copy  soles: 

STANDARD  Directory  of  Advertisers . $35.00 

NATIONAL  REGISTER  PUBLISHING  CO.,  INC. 

A  Subsidiary  of 

Standard  Rate  &  Data  Service,  Inc. 

Publishers  of  the  combined 
Slandord  Advertising  Register  end 
McKittrick  directories 

NEW  YORK  OFFICE: 

147  W.  42nd  St.  10036  Phone:  212-564-1710 
CHICAGO  OFFICE: 

333  N.  Michigan  Ave.  60601  Phone:  312-726-5744 
LOS  ANGELES  OFFICE: 

2975  Wilshire  Blvd.  90005  Phone:  213-382-8245 
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RUNNING  ON  WATER 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


Koyce  Specialties: 
Sports  Shots,  Twins 

By  Rick  Frietlinaii 


The  six  pictures  on  these  two 
papes  were  taken  by  Terry 
Koyce,  director  of  photography 
at  the  23,634-circulation  Morris¬ 
town  (N.  J.)  Daily  Record. 

What  with  the  Olympics,  foot¬ 
balls,  basketballs,  javelins  and 
pole  vaulters  all  up  in  the  Fall 
air,  we  asked  Terry  to  pick  out 
his  favorite  sports  shots.  Some 
of  them  won  him  prizes  and 
have  been  reprinted  in  other 
media. 

Philosophy 

Terry’s  photographic  philoso¬ 
phy  shows  up  in  his  sports  pic¬ 
tures:  a  realistic  approach  to 
people;  no  dummy  shots;  make 
it  natural. 

“I  explain  in  full  and  believe 
in  establishing  a  firm,  trustful 
relationship,  especially  with  chil¬ 
dren  l>etween  the  ages  of  5  and 
10,”  Terry  says. 

The  “Diamond  Doll”  picture 
shown  on  these  pages  attests 
to  this.  It  was  one  of  six  that 
made  up  a  picture  story  on  the 
only  girl  playing  in  Morristown’s 
organized  Small  Fry  League. 
The  object  was  to  show  how  well 
cniilH  nlav  ha.ssphall  with 


play,”  Terry  explains,  “I  le- 
cided  to  take  it  during  practice. 
Seeing  how  well  she  could  ag 
the  ball  I  positioned  myself  to 
the  right  of  the  pitcher’s  mound 
with  a  tripod-mounted  400tiim 
lens.  The  long  lens  helped  put 
her  at  ease.” 

“I  explained  to  the  pitcher  to 
throw  the  ball  just  out  of  her 
reach  so  as  to  provide  maximum 
protection  to  my  equipment  and, 
more  importantly,  to  myself. 
Then  I  told  my  subject  to  step  up 
to  the  plate  and  swing  away. 

“This  she  did,  and  after  about 
five  tries  I  had  what  I  wanted.” 

Terry  spent  about  four  hours 
on  this  sports  story  which  was 
published  in  the  Record  and  later 
in  Life  magazine.  The  “Diamond 
Doll”  shot  won  him  a  second 
prize  in  the  sports  photography 
category  of  the  1963  New  Jer¬ 
sey  Press  Association  Better 
Newspaper  competition. 

According  to  Jean  Sparber, 
Daily  Record  youth  page  editor 
who  has  worked  with  Terry  on 
numerous  assignments,  he  has 
infinite  patience  and  photogra- 
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p  injf  children  is  a  “real  labor 
O'  love”  with  him. 

The  29-year-old  photographer 
i?;  married  and  the  father  of  two 
.«•  .s  of  twins.  The  Koyces  are 
e.  pecting  their  third  set  early 
in  November.  The  second  set 
ai  rived  at  the  same  time  last 
y.  ar  as  two  New  Jersey  Press 
Association  Second-Place  photo 
a.vards. 


In  .shooting  sports  pictures, 
Terry  warns,  a  photographer 
has  to  be  careful  about  protocol, 
e.specially  around  high  school 
football  coaches.  No  bursting 
into  a  scrimmage  or  interrupt¬ 
ing  instructions.  “In  the  long 
run,  they  go  out  of  their  way  to 
help  you  get  more  effective  pic¬ 
tures,”  he  claims. 

Terry  doesn’t  consider  himself 
an  “acrobatic  photographer.”  He 
would  rather  use  his  head  than 
resort  to  physical  contortions  to 
get  a  picture.  Two  examples  of 
this  point  can  l)e  seen  in  “Cen- 
turv  Run”  and  “Novice  Track 
Meet.” 

Earlier  Pliolo 

“Century  Run,”  the  photo  of 
runners  breaking  at  the  start  of 
the  100  yard  dash,  is  one  of 
Terry’s  earliest  photos  and  pos¬ 
sibly  his  favorite.  He  positioned 
himself  next  to  the  starter  and 
fired  a  split  second  after  the  gun 
went  off,  using  a  Canonflex  and 
a  135mm  telephoto  lens. 

It  was  the  final  100  yard  dash 
of  the  day  and  Terry  figured  the 
best  runners  from  the  competing 
schools  would  make  a  near-per¬ 
fect  start.  The  concrete  wall  as 
a  background  cut  out  any  dis¬ 
tracting  elements. 

“I  feel  the  choice  of  lens 
helped  add  to  a  feeling  of  ten¬ 
sion  in  this  picture,”  Terry  says. 

“Century  Run”  w’on  a  certifi¬ 
cate  of  merit  in  the  NPPA 


“Best  Photos  of  1962”  competi¬ 
tion  and  was  included  in  the 
1962  World  Book  Year  Book  of 
photo  entries. 

Freshmen  and  sophomore  run¬ 
ners  accounted  for  the  unusual 
low  hurdles  picture  in  “Novice 
Track  Meet.”  Terry  photo¬ 
graphed  it  near  the  starting 
line,  he  says,  because  high 
schoolers  are  seldom  together 
near  the  finish  line. 

To  get  the  framing  Terry  took 
an  extra  hurdle  device  and  set  it 
up  at  the  second  hurdle.  He  pho¬ 
tographed  three  heats  with  a 
28mm  wide  angle  lens  in  order 
to  get  the  necessary  zone  of 
sharpness  and  the  effect  he 
wanted. 

High  Action 

Terry  likes  to  use  the  long 
focus  135mm  lens  in  sports  pic¬ 
tures.  He  says  it  gets  him  high 
action  and  keeps  the  subjects  at 
case.  He  always  thinks  of  the 
makeup  of  the  paper  and  the 
l)ages  for  which  he  is  shooting. 
He  always  tries  for  .something 
new  while  keeping  in  mind  the 
))aper’s  reproduction  and  its 
limits. 

The  basketball  shot,  “Ple-ee- 
ease?”  looks  as  if  the  negative 
was  severely  cropped.  Actually, 
Terry  went  after  this  effect.  He 
shot  it  with  a  135mm  telephoto 
lens  in  order  to  come  in  closer. 
Electronic  flash  froze  the  action. 

The  shot,  “Running  on 
Water,”  was  taken  in  late 
August  at  a  lake  resort.  The 
assignment  was  to  photograph 
a  water  ski  show  put  on  by  the 
local  residents. 

“On  things  of  this  nature,” 
Terry  informs,  “it  is  policy  to 
photograph  three  or  four  events, 
thereby  providing  a  strip  of  pic¬ 
tures  for  our  county  page.  The 
outstanding  picture  goes  on 
Page  One. 


“After  I  photographed  some 
of  the  events  I  noticed  the  sun 
coming  in  on  an  angle  so  as  to 
give  a  nice  backlighting  effect. 
Shooting  not  directly  at  the  sun 
but  at  a  lower  angle  in  the  same 
direction,  I  waited  for  the  skiers 
to  come  into  view.  When  they 
did,  I  got  the  Page  One  picture 
I  wanted.” 

He  shot  this  picture  with  a 
Nikon  F  and  105mm  lens  at 
1/000  of  a  second  at  FI 6. 

Terry  is  responsible  for 
weather  pictures  during  the  year 
and  the  “Puddle  Jumper”  pole 
vaulting  shot  gave  him  a  rare 
chance  to  combine  two  assign¬ 
ments.  It  had  rained  quite  hard 
earlier  and  the  Record  wanted 
a  sports  shot  on  a  high  .school 
track  meet  and  a  weather  shot. 

Terry  used  a  28mm  wide  angle 
lens  to  get  the  width  and  had  to 
crop  out  unwanted  elements  on 
both  sides  in  the  negative. 

Selon  Hull  (>rnd 

Terry,  a  native  of  Morristown, 
has  an  AB  in  Communications 
Art  from  nearby  Seton  Hall 
University.  He  worked  summers 
and  part-time  as  a  Record  as¬ 
signments  photographer  from 
1956  to  1958,  his  last  two  years 
in  college. 

Terry  then  went  into  the  U.S. 
Army  Signal  Corps  as  a  second 
lieutenant.  He  served  as  chief 
photographic  officer  of  the  Still 


PLE-EE-EASE7 

and  Motion  Picture  Branch  of 
the  Pictorial  Division  at  Fort 
-Monmouth,  N.  J.,  from  1958  to 
1960. 

In  1960,  Terry  became  a  full¬ 
time  staff  photographer  for  the 
Daily  Record.  In  1964,  he  was 
put  in  charge  of  the  paper’s 
three-man  photo  staff. 
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Pre-Prints 

(Continued  from  page  16) 

(Conn.)  Register.  George  Mar¬ 
shall,  assistant  general  manager 
for  the  Portland  (Me.)  Press 
Herald,  was  the  referee. 

When  Sears  Roebuck  began 
using  circulars  in  1963,  Mr.  Cor¬ 
bett  said  that  was  the  time  his 
paper  “shed  the  ostrich  with  its 
head  in  the  sand  attitude”  and 
began  studying  the  problem  to 
find  a  way  in  which  to  keep  the 
business  out  of  the  mail  and  in 
the  newspaper.  Last  April  the 
Free  Press  adjusted  its  rates  for 
pre-prints,  Mr.  Corbett  said. 
“Since  that  time,  we  have  been 
distributing  1  pre-print  about 
every  10  days,”  he  said. 

Mr.  Corbett  believes  circulars 
in  newspapers  tend  to  reaffirm 
the  advertiser’s  faith  in  news¬ 
paper  readership.  “Seldom  do 
they  use  mail  once  they  see  the 
results  they  get  using  circulars 
in  the  paper,  and  in  each  case 
there  is  an  increase  in  regular 
linage  (ROP),”  Mr.  Corbett  said. 

Another  point  he  made  was 
that  independent  retailers  are 
not  “greatly  antagonistic  toward 
the  circulars  in  the  papers,”  but 
rather,  he  found  increased  use 
of  linage  by  these  retailers  be¬ 
cause  they  request  more  ads  on 
colored  stock  and  other  tabloids 
made  and  distributed  by  the 
paper.  “Pre-prints  are  not  a 
negative  factor,”  Mr.  Corbett 
emphasized.  Carrying  it  a  step 
further  he  disclosed  that  his 
paper  makes  a  net  profit  of 
around  90%  with  circulars. 

How  to  Get  Business 

To  get  the  business  Mr.  Cor¬ 
bett  advised  his  colleagues  to 
arrive  at  charges  competitive 
with  mail  costs.  A  Sears  adver¬ 
tising  executive  told  him  dis¬ 
counts  range  anywhere  from 
85%  to  26%  across  the  country. 

His  paper’s  charges  are  pre¬ 
dicted  on  ad  exposure  and  the 
number  of  inches.  There  is  no 
charge  for  color  and  the  adver¬ 
tiser  must  go  with  full  coverage 
circulation  or  pay  the  national 
rate.  The  number  of  inches  in 
the  pre-print,  he  said,  are  not 
applied  against  the  contract  ob¬ 
ligation  which  the  advertiser 
has.  A  4  standard-page  or  8  tab- 
page  circular — the  minimum  size 
acceptable — costs  45%  of  the 
contract  rate.  A  16-page  tab 
costs  45%  of  contract  rate;  20- 
page  tab,  40%  of  contract  rate; 
and  a  32-page  tab,  35%  of  con¬ 
tract  rate. 

Mr.  Luce  argued  that  adver¬ 
tisers  who  use  circulars  in  news¬ 
papers,  or  mailed,  suffer  poor 
results  as  against  ads  run  along¬ 
side  editorial  material.  Mr.  Luce, 
who  has  been  in  the  ad  business 
for  nearly  40  years,  said  his 


credo  has  been  and  always  will 
l>e:  “Newspaper  advertising  is 
the  greatest  form  to  get  results 
at  best  possible  cost  for  the 
advertiser.” 

“We  have  spent  much  time, 
money  and  effort,”  he  said,  “to 
get  advertisers  to  buy  ROP 
space.”  “Pre-prints,”  he  said, 
“are  dropped  by  the  subscriber 
on  the  floor.” 

Dissent  on  One  Point 

Most  of  the  100  or  so  other 
admen  in  the  audience  disagreed 
with  Mr.  Luce  on  this  point.  Mr. 
Miller,  a  panel  member,  said 
Rexall  was  sold  on  using  his 
newspaper  to  distribute  2  or  4 
pages  two  years  ago  and  sales 
jumped  30%  over  the  previous 
year  when  only  mail  was  used. 

“Last  year  Rexall  had  us  dis¬ 
tribute  a  4-page  tab  and  with  it 
exclusively  in  the  papers,  sales 
rose  55%, ”  Mr.  Miller  said. 

Leland  Adams,  advertising 
director  of  the  Worcester 
(Mass.)  Telegram  and  Gazette 
said  the  recent  Sears  Camping 
tab  which  was  distributed  by 
many  papers  accounted  for  a 
300%  sales  gain  during  one 
week. 

The  Lawrence  Eagle-Tribune, 
Mr.  Lucey  said,  charges  circular 
advertisers  card  rates,  color  rate, 
and  gives  no  rebate  for  news¬ 
print.  The  Eagle-Tribune  does 
not  charge  extra  for  stuffing,  he 
said.  He  said  his  paper  has  ac¬ 
cepted  four  circulars  at  these 
rates  this  year. 

The  Milford  News’  general 
manager,  Charles  Miller,  took 
a  different  approach  in  present¬ 
ing  his  side  of  the  problem.  Said 
Mr.  Miller:  “It  is  essential  that 
we  recognize  the  fact,  right  or 
wrong,  that  we  have  driven  the 
super  stores  into  using  circu¬ 
lars.” 

Mr.  Miller  said  the  vast  ma¬ 
jority  of  newspapers  in  both  the 
large  and  small  metro  areas  re¬ 
fuse  to  take  advertising  from 
retailers  who  are  situated  out¬ 
side  their  circulation  zone.  “They 
have  no  choice  but  to  find  an¬ 
other  way  of  advertising.” 

He  said  the  growth  of  new 
stores  is  still  going  on  and  sug¬ 
gested  that  newspapers  estab¬ 
lish  a  competitive  pre-print  rate 
to  get  the  business.  His  paper 
gives  advertisers  from  25%  to 
35%  off  for  production. 

Don  Spargo  said  his  paper  is 
all  for  circulars  in  newspapers 
and  gives  advertisers  35%  re¬ 
bate,  whether  national  or  local 
accounts.  He  advised  newspa¬ 
pers  to  arrive  at  a  price  formula 
and  “sell  it.” 

Mr.  Spargo  said  pre-prints 
“don’t  hurt  business  or  cheapen 
the  newspaper.”  Subscribers,  he 
said,  don’t  know  the  difference 
between  a  pre-print  and  the 
other  part  of  the  paper.  That’s 
the  real  issue  here. 


N.Y.  Typos  Ask 
Automation  Fund 
And  Wage  Raise 

Creation  of  an  “automation 
fund”  was  among  proposals  sub¬ 
mitted  by  Typographical  Union 
No.  6  when  its  wage-scale  com¬ 
mittee  met  Oct.  19  with  the 
Publishers  Association  of  New 
York  City. 

The  fund  would  be  built  up 
by  publisher  contributions  of  5 
percent  of  the  gross  payroll.  A 
wage  increase  for  the  day  shift 
from  $4,257  an  hour  to  $5,633 
an  hour  was  also  asked,  with  a 
reduction  of  hours  from  35  to 
30  a  week. 

The  News  and  the  Times  have 
installed  computers  but  are  not 
using  them  to  process  tape  for 
typesetting,  pending  agreement 
with  the  union.  In  their  pro¬ 
posal,  the  printers  stated: 
“Computers  can  be  utilized,  sub¬ 
ject  to  mutual  agreement,  which 
would  not  be  subject  to  arbi¬ 
tration.” 

A  question  soon  to  be  arbi¬ 
trated  is  how  much  is  being 
saved  and  how  much  of  the  sav¬ 
ings  the  union  should  get  from 
use  of  outside  tape  by  the  Times 
and  Herald  Tribxine  to  set  mar¬ 
ket  tables. 

Bertram  A.  Powers,  printers’ 
president,  said  the  union  would 
want  to  establish  controls  on  the 
rate  of  introduction  of  auto¬ 
mated  equipment  as  well  as  in¬ 
sure  that  the  union  received  a 
just  share  of  savings  through 
such  devices.  Mr.  Powers  said 
the  union  studies  of  use  of  out¬ 
side  tape  showed  a  saving  of 
about  288  man  hours  a  week  or 
about  50  man  hours  a  day. 

Both  Mr.  Powers  and  John  J. 
Gaherin,  who  has  been  named 
president  of  the  Publishers  As¬ 
sociation,  were  agreed  on  the 
importance  of  “early  and  con¬ 
tinued  negotiations.”  The  pres¬ 
ent  contract  expires  March  31. 
Mr.  Gaherin  said  the  need  for 
increasing  productivity  on  New 
York  newspapers  was  “desper¬ 
ate.” 

• 

N.Y.  AP  Editors 
Elect  Mario  Rossi 

Tarrytown,  N.  Y. 

Mario  Rossi,  managing  editor 
of  the  Syracuse  Post-Standard, 
was  elected  president  of  the 
New  York  State  Associated 
Press  Association  here  this  week. 
He  succeeds  Alan  J.  Gould  Jr., 
editor  of  the  Oneonta  Star. 

In  newsphoto  competition,  the 
best-in-show  prize  was  voted  to 
a  picture  of  the  Harlem  riots  in 
July  which  was  taken  by  John 
E.  Hopkins  of  the  New  York 
Journal- A  merican. 
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HughesHea^  is 
Inland  Pres  * 
Association 

Chic  go 

Fred  Hughes,  general  m.ui- 
ager  of  the  Joplin  ( Mo. )  Gl  he 
and  News  Herald,  is  the  n  w 
president  of  the  Inland  Da  ly 
Press  Association.  He  .v.is 
elected  at  the  annual  meeting 
of  the  association  here  Oct.  i.)- 
20. 

Mr.  Hughes  succeeds  Clyde  E. 
Moffitt,  publisher  of  the  Fort 
Collins  (Colo.)  Coloradoan,  who 
became  chairman  of  the  board. 

John  E.  Motz,  publisher  of 
the  Kitchener-W aterloo  (Ont.) 
Record,  is  new  vicepresident.  Tlie 
following  were  named  directors: 
Roger  G.  Swaim,  Bluff  ton  (Ind.) 
News-Banner;  Hollis  J.  Nor- 
dyke,  Ames  (la.)  Tribune,  and 
Peter  M.  Macdonald,  Hutchinson 
(Kans.)  News. 

The  new  roster  of  Inland 
members  lists  a  record  515  news¬ 
papers,  seven  of  which  were 
newly-elected  to  membership. 

Linage  Gains  in  Offset 

Several  newspapers  which 
have  converted  to  offset  printing 
reported  at  an  Inland  workshop 
that  their  advertising  volume 
has  increased  as  a  result. 

Duane  B.  Hagadone,  general 
manager  of  eight  Scripps 
League  Newspapers,  said  some 
publishers  have  had  record  ad 
linage  since  conversion  to  offset. 

As  for  the  Coeur  cfAlene 
(Idaho)  Press,  in  11  months  of 
offset,  it  “has  taken  advertising 
dollars  away  from  our  radio 
station  to  the  extent  that  the 
station  was  down  in  ad  revenue 
15  to  20  percent,”  Mr.  Hagadone 
reported. 

Explaining  why  ad  volume 
has  gone  ahead  with  offset,  Mr. 
Hagadone  said  salesmen  “had 
little  to  talk  about  concerning 
letterpress,  while  they  have  a 
lot  of  ammunition  with  offset, 
such  as  stressing  vividness  of 
color,  clearness  of  black  and 
white,  etc.” 


Legion  Award  to  J-A 

Harold  C.  Lohrand,  com¬ 
mander  of  Advertising  Men’s 
Post  No.  209,  American  Legion, 
presented  the  post’s  Public  Serv¬ 
ice  Award  Oct.  19  to  Joumal- 
American  publisher  J.  Kings¬ 
bury  Smith.  The  Award  cited 
the  Hearst  newspaper  “for  its 
crusading  efforts  and  tireless 
campaigns  to  protect  the  Ameri¬ 
can  people  from  harmful  influ¬ 
ences  both  at  home  and  abroad.” 
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^Other  Data  ^ 

(Continued  from  page  11) 


tis>  rs  want.  ABC  would  authen- 
tu  ite  it. 

But,  above  all,  the  amend- 
nu  ut  allows  us  to  study  all  pos¬ 
sible  ways  to  improve  ABC  serv¬ 
ice  to  newspapers,  helping  them 
aK  dnst  their  stiff  competition.” 

The  cjuestion  of  group  report¬ 
ing  or  consolidated  statements 
was  brought  up  by  Edwin  F. 
Russell,  Harrinburg  (Pa.)  Pa¬ 
triot  and  News.  He  suggested 
it  might  l)e  a  means  of  com¬ 
bating  market  areas  defined  by 
such  research  firms  as  Nielsen 
and  Simmons,  covered  by  radio 
and  tv  station  signals,  but  not 
by  single  newspapers.  He  gave 
as  an  example  the  Lancaster, 
Pa.,  area,  covered  by  ABC  cir¬ 
culations  of  336,000  as  compared 
to  a  claim  by  station  VVGAL  of 
2,7(t0,000  spreading  over  Harris¬ 
burg,  Lancaster,  Lebanon,  York 
and  other  cities. 

“The  larger  patterns  seem  to 
be  more  useful  to  the  media 
space  and  time  buyers,”  he  said. 

Mr.  Walker  noted  that  issuing 
consolidated  .statements  had  been 
granted  to  the  Sunday  supple¬ 
ments. 

.\lthough  he  was  reminded 
that  newspapers  would  have  to 
pay  $10  an  hour  for  the  addi¬ 
tional  time  required  for  audit¬ 
ing  such  consolidated  state¬ 
ments,  Mr.  Tynan,  speaking  for 
the  Florida  Golden  Market,  in¬ 
sisted  it  would  be  “well  worth 
the  cost.” 

One  negative  note  was  sounded 
by  Wayne  Sellers,  Rock  Hill 
(S.  C.)  Herald.  The  point  he 
made  was  that  all  newspaper 
members  of  ABC  are  on  an  equal 
footing. 

“If  Million  Market  News¬ 
papers  and  other  groups  could 
get  consolidated  statements, 
wouldn’t  that  put  .smaller  news¬ 
papers  at  a  disadvantage?”  he 
asked. 

“Let  the  smaller  newspapers 
group  together  too,”  Mr.  Walker 
said. 

Zone  Question 

The  question  of  zones,  as  de¬ 
fined  by  ABC,  also  caused  con¬ 
siderable  discussion. 

Mr.  Walker  said  retail  zones 
as  now  established  by  ABC  are 
not  effective. 

Mr.  Russell  suggested  ABC 
members  must  adapt  themselves 
to  areas  being  used  by  adver¬ 
tisers  that  were  quite  different 
from  those  now  on  newspaper 
statements. 

The  Los  Angeles  Times  is 
being  granted  a  hearing  in 
November  by  ABC  in  regard  to 
the  zones  on  which  that  paper 
wants  individual  audits  for 
zoned  editions. 


Leo  Smith,  vicepresident  in 
charge  of  ABC  auditing,  cau¬ 
tioned  that  consideration  of  zone 
audits  generally  would  bring  up 
competitive  situations. 

“When  large  metropolitan 
newspapers  revise  their  zones, 
it  affects  the  smaller  news¬ 
papers,”  he  said.  “Attempts  are 
made  to  establish  an  area  as  a 
city,  and  it  leaves  ABC  in  the 
middle.” 

Harry  Clark  of  the  Los  An¬ 
geles  Times  said  his  newspaper 
was  publishing  seven  zoned  sec¬ 
tions.  None  of  the  zones  conform 
to  ABC  definitions. 

Lou  Trupin,  Philadelphia  Bul¬ 
letin,  likewise  has  four  zoned 
editions. 

“I  don’t  think  it  will  be  pos¬ 
sible  to  set  up  any  zones  that 
would  be  acceptable  to  two  com¬ 
peting  newspapers,”  he  said. 

*  «  « 

Agencies’  Plea 

The  Advertising  Agency  Divi- 
vision  of  ABC  passed  a  resolu¬ 
tion  supporting  the  amendments 
to  the  Charter  during  their  busi¬ 
ness  session  Wednesday. 

The  resolution  was  offered  by 
William  R.  Holmes,  manager  of 
the  print  media  dej)artment  of 
D’Arcy  Advertising  Company, 
St.  Louis. 

Mr.  Holmes  said:  “It  occurred 
to  me  when  I  read  the  proposal 
initially  that  it  was  a  move  in 
the  right  direction,  and  it  may 
be  that  the  ABC  is  the  industry 
organ  most  suited  to  seek  and 
find  the  sound  basis  of  compara¬ 
tive  audience  measurement 
which  all  of  us  want  so  fervently 
— to  find  some  common  basis  of 
making  comparisons,  so  that,  to 
use  a  trite  comparison,  we  get 
out  of  the  apples  and  oranges 
business.” 

George  Sinclair,  president  of 
MacLaren  Advertising  Co.  Ltd., 
Toronto,  seconded  the  resolution. 

George  C.  Dibert,  of  J.  Walter 
Thompson  Co.,  Kenneth  Laird, 
of  Tatham-Laird  Inc.  and  Fred 
Wittner  were  re-nominated  to 
serve  as  directors  of  the  agency 
division. 

The  Advertiser  Division,  at  its 
meeting,  unanimously  renomin¬ 
ated  its  four  directors:  Robert 
W.  Boggs,  of  Union  Carbide  Cor¬ 
poration;  William  R.  Farrell,  of 
Monsanto  Company;  John  K. 
Hart,  of  Rexall  Drug  Company; 
Robert  J.  Piggott,  of  Pet  Milk 
Company. 

The  division  unanimously  en¬ 
dorsed  the  charter  amendments 
without  discussion. 

At  the  joint  meeting  of  the 
agency  and  advertiser  divisions, 
William  Weilbacher,  senior  vice- 
president  of  C.  J.  La  Roche  & 
Co.  Inc.  discussed  how  the  ABC 
could  move  into  the  area  of  re¬ 
search  auditing. 

Mr.  Weilbacher  urged  the 
ABC  to  expand  more  into  the 


field  of  total  audience  research 
like  the  broadca.sters  are  doing 
with  audience  ratings. 

“Every  researcher  I  know,”  he 
-said,  “would  insist  that  indis¬ 
putable  circulation  data  are  still 
crucial  to  modern  methods  of 
media  appraisal.  But,  the  re- 
.search  community  has  not  lieen 
preoccupied  with  the  develop¬ 
ment  and  use  of  circulation  data 
over  the  past  30  years.  Nor,  on 
the  other  hand,  has  the  ABC 
been  preoccupied  with  the  ad¬ 
vances  and  works  of  the  media 
research  community  over  this 
period. 

“Undoubtedly,  one  major  need 
for  ABC  as  it  explores  new  hori¬ 
zons  is  to  simply  start  encour¬ 
aging  an  exchange  of  views  be¬ 
tween  itself  and  the  re.search 
community.” 

3  Areas  of  Interest 

Mr.  Weilbacher  offered  five 
current  developments  and  issues 
in  the  media  research  world 
which  may  be  of  particular  in¬ 
terest  to  the  ABC  membership. 

The  first  concerned  the  expan¬ 
sion  of  the  traditional  concept  of 
audited  circulation  to  the  audit¬ 
ing  of  studies  of  media  audi¬ 
ences. 

“The  broadcasting  ratings,” 
Mr.  Weilbacher  said,  “are  now 
being  audited  by  certified  public 
accountants  who  are  verifying 
that  interviews  have  taken  place 
and  that  the  rating  services  are 
doing  everything  they  purport 
to  do  in  the  preparation  of  their 
estimates.” 

The  second  issue  concerns  the 
usefulness  to  advertisers  and 
agencies  of  media  research  data. 
“There  is  no  broadly  based  or 
widely  accepted  research  avail¬ 
able  which  gives  any  indication 
of  the  degree  to  which  carrying 
media  vehicles  enhance  or  de¬ 
tract  from  the  advertising  value 
of  the  ads  w’hich  appear  within 
tht'm,”  Mr.  Weilbacher  said. 

Media  selling  has  traditionally 
emphasized  .such  qualitative 
values  of  media  vehicles  which 
are  delivered  to  advertisers  but, 
“most  of  this  has  been  luncheon 
conversation,”  he  said.  “There 
are  no  hard  research  data  avail¬ 
able.” 

Mr.  Weilbacher  said  he  hoped 
that  these  new  measures  would 
l>e  geared  to  the  buyer’s  need, 
more  than  to  the  “short-sighted 
interest  of  the  seller.” 

The  third  point  he  raised  is 
that  new  measurements  In 
media  and  expanded  concepts  of 
measurement  for  media  will  im¬ 
prove  the  lot  of  media,  agencies 
and  advertisers. 

“ABC  should  be  a  positive 
force  in  encouraging  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  new  ideas  for  media 
measurement  and  in  creating 
acceptance  for  new  ideas  in 
media  measurement,”  he  said. 


“No  one  questions  the  need  for 
circulation  data,  but  this  activ¬ 
ity  is  no  longer  required.” 

His  fourth  point  touched  on 
how  progress  is  made  by  indus¬ 
try  groups  in  the  research  field. 
Mr.  Weilbacher  said  volunteer 
committees  have  not  been  very 
good  producers  of  new  research 
ideas  and  concepts,  nor  have 
paid  .staff  members  of  adver¬ 
tising  industry  groups. 

Mr.  Weilbacher’s  suggestion  to 
the  ABC  was  to  “establish  uni¬ 
versity  i)rograms  for  the  train¬ 
ing  of  individuals  who  would  be 
l)articularly  trained  for  develop¬ 
mental  work  in  media  research.” 

His  final  point  concerned 
money  to  finance  research  activi¬ 
ties. 

“According  to  testimony  be¬ 
fore  the  Harris  Committee,”  he 
.said,  “the  audit  i)rograms  for 
individual  rating  services  cost 
between  $20,000  and  $55,000.” 

“If  the  ABC  w'ere  to  look  upon 
itsedf  as  Ijoth  the  verifier  of 
research  work,  and  the  initiator 
of  nt“w  research  ideas,  a  great 
(leal  might  be  accomplished  for 
relatively  modest  sums  of 
money,”  he  concluded. 

• 

Daily  Group  Buys 
Muiiiitaiii  Weekly 

Grass  Valley,  Calif. 

R.  Peter  Ingraham,  editor, 
and  tw'o  Gra.ss  Valley  Union 
associates  have  joined  with  John 
E.  Himle  in  the  purchase  of  the 
Downieinlle  Mountain  Messen¬ 
ger  from  the  estate  of  Eugene 
Stowe.  Mr.  Himle  had  been  as- 
.sociated  w'ith  the  late  publisher 
and  will  be  resident  editor. 

Mr.  Ingram,  the  son  of  Rob¬ 
ert  Ingram,  jjublisher  of  the 
Union;  Robert  Wyckoff  and 
Donald  Knudsen  will  provide 
managerial  and  editorial  as¬ 
sistance  to  the  Messenger  but 
will  remain  in  their  Union, 
posts.  The  ownership  is  vested 
in  Sierra  Nevada  Publishing 
comi)any. 

• 

Sunday  Price  to  25c 

Washington 

The  Washington  Post  is  rais¬ 
ing  the  price  of  the  Sunday  edi¬ 
tion  to  25c  a  copy  beginning 
Nov.  1.  The  20c  price  has  held 
for  nine  years.  Home-delivery 
prices  will  go  to  60c  a  week  for 
daily  and  Sunday,  and  37c  a 
week  for  daily  only,  with  half 
the  increase  being  given  to  the 
carrier  boys. 

• 

Circulator  Named 

Fort  Worth,  Tex. 

Faires  Kuykendall  Jr.  has 
been  promoted  to  circulation  di¬ 
rector  of  the  Star-Telegram.  He 
started  as  a  carrier  in  1932 
and  became  city  circulation 
manager  last  January. 
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Press  Conference 


Where  Oil 

On  the  morning  of  October  9 
at  Fort  Myers,  Fla.,  Sun  Oil 
Company  laid  its  public  rela¬ 
tions  reputation  on  the  line  at 
50  to  1  odds  —  and  won. 

At  10:30  that  morning,  to  an 
unusually  curious  gathering  of 
press,  radio  and  tv  representa¬ 
tives,  a  Sun  executive  announced 
the  “apparently  successful  com¬ 
pletion”  of  an  oil  well  at  Felda, 
20  miles  east  of  Fort  Myers. 

“And  we  think  we  have  a 
commercial  field,”  said  Tom  F. 
Hill,  manager  of  Sun’s  sprawl¬ 
ing  (Arizona  to  Florida)  South¬ 
west  Production  Division. 

The  odds  against  hitting  a 
commercially  successful  oil  field 
are  50-1. 

Only  Three  Days 

Invitations  to  the  press  con¬ 
ference  had  been  issued  three 
days  earlier  but  the  tests  which 
could  make  or  break  the  con¬ 
ference  (and  the  well!)  weren’t 
completed  until  three  hours  be¬ 
fore  Hill  started  to  speak. 

If  the  tests  had  been  nega¬ 
tive,  it  would  have  been  too  late 
to  get  word  to  more  than  a 
dozen  reporters  who  planned  to 
attend,  some  of  whom  were  en- 
route.  And  while  Sun  hadn’t 
guaranteed  an  announcement  of 
a  successful  well,  a  “no  oil” 
verdict  would  have  robbed  Hill’s 
remarks  of  much  of  their  spar¬ 
kle. 

The  oil  flow  was  just  another 
story  for  the  newsmen  but  to 
Sun’s  PR  men  it  was  a  two-out 
homer  in  the  bottom  of  the  9th. 

The  tension  had  begun  to 
build  on  Thursday — when  there 
was  still  no  certainty  oil  would 
flow  at  a  profitable  rate.  The 
F  ort  Lauderdale  News,  Fort 
Myers  News-Press  and  the  Or- 
Uindo  Sentinel  sent  wires  that 
they  would  be  represented  at 


Flowed 

the  press  conference  the  next 
day. 

John  Sidney  Smith  and  Bob 
Finucane,  from  Sun’s  PR  head¬ 
quarters  in  Philadelphia,  began 
to  squirm. 

Larry  Birger,  business-finan¬ 
cial  editor  of  the  Miami  News, 
telephoned  Finucane  early 
Thursday  afternoon. 

“What’s  it  look  like?”  he 
asked. 

“We’re  optimistic,”  was  the 
reply. 

“I’m  taking  your  word  for  it,” 
said  Birger.  “I  wouldn’t  want 
to  drive  ov'er  there  (147  miles) 
tomorrow  morning  for  nothing.” 

Double  Release 

Later  Thursday  afternoon, 
Chris  Nuthall,  a  television  news¬ 
man  from  WTVJ,  Miami,  ar¬ 
rived  on  the  scene  to  cover  the 
next  day’s  session. 

Smith  and  Finucane  spent 
Thursday  night  stuffing  back¬ 
ground  information  into  press 
kits  and  feeling  each  other’s 
pulse. 

At  8  a.m.  Friday,  Bennie 
Franks,  Sun  senior  petroleum 
engineer  in  charge  of  the  tests, 
went  to  Tom  Hill’s  room  to  re¬ 
port  on  the  overnight  findings. 

By  8:30,  PR  man  Smith,  after 
a  hasty  huddle  with  Hill,  was 
filling  in  the  holes  of  a  skeleton 
release  which  had  been  outlined 
in  advance.  They  were  happy 
holes.  (Smith  hysterically  ripped 
to  shreds  another  release,  ready 
for  use  had  the  tests  been  dis¬ 
appointing.) 

The  release  was  rushed  down¬ 
town  for  duplication.  Ten  min¬ 
utes  after  the  press  conference 
started,  the  release  was  back, 
added  to  the  press  package  and 
the  kits  distributed  as  the  re¬ 
porters  listened  to  Hill. 

The  press  conference  for  Hill 
was  his  first  in  34  years  with 
Sun  Oil.  He  provided  not  only 
a  brief  history  of  Sun’s  30- 
year,  $10  million  search  for  oil 
in  Florida  but  also  an  abund¬ 
ance  of  details  about  the  new 
well  (Red  Cattle  No.  2).  Like 
a  pro,  he  .saved  his  goo<l  news 
until  the  end  and  then  answered 
a  20-minute  barrage  of  ques¬ 
tions. 

On  the  firing  line  were  Bill 
Spear  and  Pete  Packett,  Fort 
Myers  News-Press;  Larry  Birg¬ 
er,  Miami  News;  Bob  Bowden, 
St.  Petersburg  Times;  Verna 
Dahlke,  Lehigh  Acres  (Fla.) 
News;  Beryl  Bowden,  Hendry 
County  (Fla.)  News;  Harry 
Rape,  Miami  Herald;  Bill  Bisch- 
off.  Fort  Lauderdale  News; 
Dave  Howell,  Orlando  Sentinel; 


Phyllis  Dutrow,  Tampa  Trib¬ 
une;  Joe  Scheb,  WINK  radio 
and  tv,  and  Chris  Nuthall, 
WTVJ,  Miami. 

The  story  received  excellent 
play  in  Florida  papers.  The 
Orlando  Sentinel  gave  it  an 
eight-column  banner  on  page  1. 
Fort  Myers  gave  it  six-column, 
two-line  treatment.  St.  Peters¬ 
burg  gave  it  a  three-column, 
three-line  head  with  two  photos. 
The  Miami  Herald  played  in 
one-column  on  Page  1,  and  a 
photo  with  the  jump  inside. 
Most  papers  in  Florida  ran 
something  on  the  subject  and 
there  were  excellent  follow-up 
stories  Sunday,  too. 

Weekly  Puts  Out  Extra 

The  Hendry  County  News 
(LaBelle,  Fla.),  a  weekly  pub¬ 
lished  on  Thursday,  published 
an  extra  Friday  afternoon.  The 
one-page  edition  carried  a  com¬ 
plete  account  of  the  press  con¬ 
ference.  (The  oil  well  is  located 
in  Hendry  County.) 

In  its  78-year  history.  Sun 
Oil  never  had  staged  a  press 
conference  to  herald  a  new  well. 
The  precedent-shattering  ses¬ 
sion  was  prompted  less  for  Sun 
publicity  purposes  than  for  a 
desire  on  the  part  of  the  com¬ 
pany  to  be  completely  honest 
about  a  situation  which  had 
grown  over-ripe  with  specula¬ 
tion  and  rumor. 

As  early  as  July,  stories  had 
started  popping  up  in  Florida 
papers  about  Sun  “striking  oil” 
in  the  southern  part  of  the 
state.  Sun  had,  indeed,  experi¬ 
enced  a  show  of  oil  at  Felda 
but  oilmen  have  been  stung  so 
often  on  wells  which  looked 
good  but  later  proved  non-com¬ 
mercial  that  they  know  it’s  fool¬ 
ish  to  count  their  wells  before 
production  tests  are  completed. 

Sun  said  nothing  (because  it 
knew  nothing)  and  the  stories 
persisted.  In  early  August  there 
was  a  headline,  “New  Oil  Strike 
Seen  in  State.”  And  then,  in 
mid-August,  a  banner  reading, 
“Florida’s  Oil  Future  Looking 
Up”  decided  William  W.  Wes¬ 
ton,  assistant  director  of  Sun’s 
Public  Relations  Depai-tment, 
on  a  course  of  action.  Weston 
felt  that  a  dry  hole  in  the  wake 
of  such  optimistic  dope  stories 
ought  to  be  explained,  and  it 
would  be  ev'en  more  important 
to  explain  a  good  w’ell  after 
the  long  silence  when  Sun  had 
nothing  it  could  say.  He  put  in 
motion  plans  for  a  press  con¬ 
ference  at  Fort  Myers,  timed 
to  coincide  if  possible  with  the 
completion  of  the  final  tests. 

Hands  Wore  Tied 

“Some  newspapers,  because 
of  a  lack  of  information,  were 
playing  the  story  out  of  pro¬ 
portion,”  Weston  explained. 
“Yet  our  hands  were  tied  be¬ 


cause  we  knew  no  matter  wi.ut 
we  said  about  the  well,  la  or 
events  could  prove  us  wro  g. 

We  decided  to  tell  everythir.g 
we  had  learned  at  a  press  con¬ 
ference  immediately  follown  g 
the  tests.” 

Finucane  left  Philadelphia  by 
car  Sept.  14  to  alert  Flori  a 
newspapers  to  Sun’s  plans  for 
the  conference.  He  journeyed 
down  the  state’s  east  coast  and 
back  up  the  west  coast,  talking 
with  managing  editors,  city  edi¬ 
tors  or  business  editors  of  25 
newspapers. 

The  message  Finucane  left 
with  the  editors  was  this:  Sun 
may  have  something;  nobody 
can  be  sure.  But  a  press  con¬ 
ference  to  tell  Sun’s  story  as 
completely  as  possible  would  be 
set  up  in  the  near  future  (the 
Oct.  9  date  had  not  yet  been 
set)  and  they  would  be  notified 
of  the  time  and  place.  This  PR 
alert,  and  the  paper’s  sincere 
desire  to  put  the  story  in  its 
proper  perspective,  prompted 
the  Miami  Herald  to  send  fea¬ 
ture  writer  Nixon  Smiley  to 
the  Felda  area  10  days  before 
the  press  conference.  His  com¬ 
prehensive,  in-depth  story  of 
the  well’s  potential  ran  five  full 
columns  the  Sunday  before  the 
conference. 

And  so  the  stage  was  set. 
Finucane  returned  to  Philadel¬ 
phia  Oct.  2,  left  with  Smith  Oct. 

4  by  plane  for  Dallas,  there  to 
join  Hill  and  other  Sun  officials 
(Dallas  is  headquarters  for 
Sun’s  Southwest  Division)  in 
making  plans  for  the  confer¬ 
ence. 

The  Sun  party  flew  to  Fort 
Myers  Wednesday  and  then  fol¬ 
lowed  the  long  two  days  of  hop¬ 
ing. 

• 

Holler  to  Direct  PR 
For  Diamond  National 

The  promotion  of  Frank  A. 
Holler  to  director  of  public  rela¬ 
tions  of  Diamond  National  Cor¬ 
poration  was  announced  this 
week.  Mr.  Holler,  who  was  as¬ 
sistant  director,  will  supervise 
Diamond  National’s  press,  fi¬ 
nancial,  employee  and  commu¬ 
nity  relations.  He  also  will  be 
responsible  for  corporate  adver¬ 
tising  and  other  allied  areas  of 
operation. 

Mr.  Holler  succeeds  Herbert 
W.  Morse  who  is  no  longer  with 
the  company.  Prior  to  joining  i 
Diamond  National  in  1961,  Mr. 
Holler  served  in  the  advertising,  ] 
press  relations  and  publications 
department  of  the  Equitable  Life  i 
Assurance  Society  of  the  U.S. 

He  formerly  was  an  account  ( 

executive  of  Williams  &  London  j 
Advertising  and  Public  Rela-  1 

tions,  Newark. 

A  graduate  of  Seton  Hall  < 
University,  Mr.  Holler  also  has 
worked  on  New  Jersey  papers. 
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Role  of  Press 
Debated  by  Press 


T.ie  role  of  the  printed  press 
in  ontemporary  society  was 
criti  ized  and  defended  by  six 
of  its  practitioners  in  a  panel 
discussion  at  the  convention  of 
the  Audit  Bureau  of  Circula¬ 
tions  Wednesday. 

Miss  Marya  Mamies,  author 
and  free-lance  reporter,  made 
four  charges: 

Four  Cumpluiiils 

“1 )  We  need  to  redefine  free¬ 
dom  of  the  press  in  connection 
with  the  seeking  of  the  sensa¬ 
tional  and  the  invasion  of 
[  privacy.  Consider  the  leaking 

^  of  the  Warren  Report.  Why  do 

'  we  hav'e  to  know  everything  im- 

\  mediately? 

j  “2)  We  need  to  study  the 

effect  of  advertising  on  the  at¬ 
tention  of  the  reader.  The 
'  volume  is  so  vast  the  reader 
’  barely  can  find  the  editorial 

;  text  let  alone  absorb  it. 

:  “3)  Too  many  newspapers 

place  too  much  reliance  on  wire 

*  reports  and  syndicated  columns. 

“4)  After  naked  women, 
what?  What  is  the  next  .step 
in  stimulating  circulation?” 

William  F.  Buckley,  editor- 

*  in-chief  of  the  National  Review, 

’  spoke  of  the  financial  difficulties 

encountered  by  publications 
‘  “dedicated  to  uninhibited  pol¬ 

icies.” 

“There  is  some  reason  for  the 
^  existence  of  the  smaller  jour- 

■  nals,”  observed  Mr.  Buckley, 

who.se  conserv’ativ'e  newspaper 
column  is  syndicated.  “Every 
journal  of  opinion  loses  money, 
while  costs  have  gone  up  300 
percent.” 

Shelton  Fisher,  president  of 
.  McGraw-Hill  Publications,  as¬ 

serted  : 

“The  business  press  has  not 
3  discovered  the  naked  woman; 

we  still  have  her  up  our  sleeves. 

g 

New  Knowledge 

“The  new  becomes  old  almost 
e  overnight  now.  An  engineer,  10 

years  after  his  graduation,  finds 
f  that  one-half  he  learned  has  be¬ 
come  obsolete.  There  is  a  fiood 
t  of  new  knowledge  and  man  has 

h  need  for  it.  Business  publica- 

?  tions  often  expose  stories — like 

•.  the  Bobby  Baker  expose — that 

r,  later  made  newspaper  head- 

s  lines.  Their  success  is  centered 

e  on  the  skills  of  the  editors.” 

5.  James  L.  Hicks,  executive 

it  editor,  New  York  Amsterdam 

n  News,  a  Negro  newspaper,  said 

L-  the  responsibility  of  the  special 

press  or  minority  press  has  in- 
11  creased. 


self  in  such  incidents  as  the  dis¬ 
closure  of  the  Warren  Report 
before  release,”  Mr.  Hicks  said. 
“It  must  answer  questions  about 
its  role  and  responsibility.  It 
has  the  right  to  ask  and  to 
know.” 

James  Russell  Wiggins,  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Washington  (D.  C.) 
Post,  made  these  points: 

Belter  Thun  Ever 

“1)  The  press  of  the  U.  S.  is 
better  than  it  ever  has  lieen  and 
it’s  the  best  in  the  world. 

“2)  It  needs  to  be  still  better 
if  the  citizens  are  to  have  the 
information  they  need. 

“3)  It  can  l)e  a  great  deal 
t>etter.  It  excels  at  covering 
big  stories,  but  I’m  not  so  sure 
we  do  not  neglect  smaller 
stories.  We  have  hordes  of  re¬ 
porters  at  the  President’s  press 
conferences,  while  there  are 
doors  and  corridors  in  Wash¬ 
ington  that  have  not  been  dark¬ 
ened  by  reporters  in  months  or 
years.” 

“The  press  is  not  good  or  bad 
— only  readers  will  change  it,” 
remarked  Herbert  Mayes,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  McCall  Corporation. 
“When  I  worked  for  Hearst 
Magazines,  Hearst  did  not  ask 
us  to  support  his  political  views 
but  only  asked  that  we  not  op- 
l)ose  them.” 

The  moderator.  Dean  Edward 
W.  Barrett,  Columbia  Univer¬ 
sity  Graduate  School  of  Jour¬ 
nalism,  brought  up  questions 
submitted  in  writing. 

During  this  period  of  discus¬ 
sion,  the  panelists  agreed  that 
the  press  performed  a  faithful 
job  covering  the  Harlem  riots. 

Fair  lo  Goldwuler 

Mr.  Buckley  argued  that  the 
press  has  been  unfair  to  Sena¬ 
tor  Barry  Goldwater  and  has 
given  him  a  distorted  image. 

“The  press  may  have  been  un¬ 
fair  to  Goldwater  unintention¬ 
ally  by  printing  more  of  his 
texts  than  it  should,”  replied 
Mr.  Wiggins. 

The  public’s  right  to  know 
was  debated  with  spirit.  Miss 
Mannes  maintained  that  read¬ 
ers  often  are  fed  speculation 
and  rumors  which  create  crisis. 

ABC  members  and  their 
guests  also  heard  a  dissertation 
on  the  press  by  Supreme  Court 
Justice  Arthur  J.  Goldberg  at 
the  50th  anniversary  dinner.  He 
appealed  for  support  of  efforts 
to  reach  an  understanding, 
through  codes  or  otherwise,  on 
proper  news  coverage  of  crimes 
l)efore  trials. 

Much  of  the  damage  to  jus¬ 


tice  is  done,  he  declared,  when 
newspapers  call  a  prisoner  “the 
killer,”  “the  rapist,”  or  “the 
kidnaper”  before  he  has  been 
convicted.  This  makes  it  difficult 
to  obtain  a  fair  trial,  he  said, 
and  often  it  is  necessary  to  find 
jurors  who  can  swear  they 
haven’t  read  a  newspaper  for  a 
year  or  more. 

• 

ABC  Federation 
Elects  Wolcott 
Sec’y-G^neral 

Alan  T.  Wolcott,  president 
and  managing  director  of  the 
Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations, 
was  elected  secretary-general  of 
the  International  Federation  of 
Audit  Bureaus  of  Circulations 
at  the  1964  IFABC  General  As¬ 
sembly  this  week  in  the  WaD 
dorf-Astoria,  New  York. 

Mr.  Wolcott  succeeds  Stig 
Marberg  of  Sweden,  who  has 
been  serving  as  secretary-gen¬ 
eral  since  the  Federation  was 
founded  in  May,  1963. 

Mr.  Wolcott  was  one  of  the 
circulation  auditing  executives 
instrumental  in  founding  the 
IFABC.  In  1962,  he  had  visited 
organizations  in  nine  European 
countries  and  carried  on  cor¬ 
respondence  with  many  other 
known  circulation  auditing  or¬ 
ganizations  relativ'e  to  forming 
such  a  federation. 

At  present,  the  Federation 
has  19  member  organizations, 
representing  17  countries. 


Washington 

Representatives  of  publishers 
and  unions  met  here  Thursday 
at  the  request  of  William  E. 
Simkin,  Federal  Mediation  Di¬ 
rector,  in  an  effort  to  terminate 
the  strike  that  has  closed  the 
Detroit  News  and  the  Free 
Press  since  July  13. 

Peter  B.  Clark  and  Lee  Hills, 
publishers  of  the  News  and 
Free  Press,  respectively,  ac¬ 
cepted  a  special  governor’s  com¬ 
mission  recommendation  for  in¬ 
tensive  bargaining  and  binding 
arbitration  if  necessary  to  end 
the  strike.  (E&P,  Oct.  17.) 

The  publishers’  letter  said 
they  agreed  with  the  commis¬ 
sion  that  “neither  side  to  this 
dispute  should,  as  a  condition  of 
settlement,  hold  out  until  the 
other  side  completely  abandons 
its  position  on  all  the  so-called 
strike  issues.” 

The  paper  handlers  who  pro¬ 
voked  the  strike  declared  they 
would  not  arbitrate  any  issue. 


Mr.  Wolcott  has  been  presi¬ 
dent  and  managing  director  of 
ABC  since  October  1960. 


Castro 

{Continued  from  page  12) 


quiring  newspapers  to  publish 
any  advertising  from  any  polit¬ 
ical  party  no  matter  what  its 
ideology  or  content. 

Cunlrol  of  Ncw^prinl 

The  committee  noted  once 
again  the  existence  of  semi-gov¬ 
ernment  agencies  controlling 
the  sale  and  importation  of 
newsprint  in  Brazil,  Mexico  and 
other  countries  and  restated 
the  principle  that  such  control 
constitutes  a  threat  to  press 
freedom. 

The  existence  of  official  gov¬ 
ernment  news  services  was 
noted  and  the  committee  said 
“from  Peron  to  Castro  there 
are  eloquent  proofs  of  the  harm 
caused  by  this  type  of  agency  to 
objective  reporting.”  It  said 
lAPA  must  stay  alert  to  the 
dangers  of  these  methods. 

During  the  debate  on  the 
committee’s  report  there  was 
sharp  reaction  from  the  Argen¬ 
tine  delegation  to  an  editorial 
in  a  local  newspaper,  violently 
and  personally  attacking  Dr. 
Alberto  Gainza  Pas  of  La 
Prensa,  Buenos  Aires.  As  a  re¬ 
sult  of  their  rousing  speeches  in 
defense  of  Dr.  Gainza,  the  lAPA 
assembly  adopted  a  resolution 
criticizing  the  local  paper  for 
its  unjust  attack  on  Dr.  Gainza. 


In  another  report  to  Free 
Press  employes,  Mr.  Hills  said 
that  as  of  Oct.  17,  based  on 
average  earnings,  each  press¬ 
man  had  lost  $3,080  in  pay,  each 
paper  handler  $2,226. 

Other  newspaper  employes 
whose  unions  signed  new  con¬ 
tracts  before  the  strike  have 
been  deprived  of  millions  of  dol¬ 
lars  in  income,  and  the  carrier 
lK)ys  have  lost  fully  $2,800,000, 
he  said. 

Mr.  Hills  added:  “We  have 
made  offer  after  offer.  The 
only  thing  we  have  refused  are 
demands  that  cannot  be  justi¬ 
fied  morally  or  economically.” 

Teamster  union  members 
picketed  outside  the  newspaper 
buildings,  their  signs  urging 
that  the  strike  be  settled. 

Many  of  the  pressmen  and 
other  craftsmen  are  working 
one  and  two  days  a  week  at 
commercial  shops.  About  250 
teamsters  are  working  for  the 
interim  Daily  Press. 
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The  press  is  being  pressed 
— it’s  being  forced  to  explain  it- 
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Newspaper  Appraisers  Newspaper  Brokers 


APPRAISALS  FOR  ESTATE,  TAX. 
Partnership,  loan  and  insurance  pur- 
poaes.  Sensible  fees.  Brochure.  Marion 
R.  Krehbiel.  Box  8S,  Norton,  Kansas. 

Newspaper  Brokers 

NEOOTtATOHS  FOR  THE  TRANSFER  j 
of  newspaiwr  properties — sale  or  pur¬ 
chase.  Dixie  Newspapers,  P.O.  Box  490,  | 
Gadsden,  Ala.  Phone  546-3357;  nights 
546-6851.  I 

CLASSIFIED 

Advertising  Rates  I 

Use  Rotas  EACH  CONSECUTIVE 
InserHoo 

SITUATIONS  WANTED  (Payable  with  | 
order)  4  times  (8  80c  per  line  each 
insertion;  3  times  9  90c;  2  A  $1.00;  I 
1  time  SLIO  per  line.  If  keyed,  add  50c  I 
for  box  service  and  count  as  I  addi¬ 
tional  line  in  your  copy.  3  lines  minimum. 
Air-mail  service  on  blind  ads  $1.00  extra. 

Do  not  send  irreplaceable  clippings,  etc.  j 
in  response  to  Help  Wanted  ads  until  ; 
direct  request  is  made  for  them.  E&P  ' 

I  cannot  be  responsible  for  their  return. 

I  ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS; 

4  times  •  $1.25  per  line  each  insertion; 

3  times  «  $1.35;  2  «  $1-45;  1  time 
$L55  per  line.  If  keyed,  add  50c  for  box 
service  and  count  as  1  additional  line  in 
your  copy.  3  lines  minimum.  Air-mail 
service  on  blind  ads  $1.00  extra. 

NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 

(Payable  with  order)  i 

52-Time  Contract  Rate 
85c  per  line 

MEASUREMENTS  AND  CHARGES: 

E&P  classified  advertising  is  set  in  6-poin'. 
type.  Advertisements  set  completely  in 
6-point  up  to  a  maximum  of  20  lines, 
without  white  space,  display  heads,  etc., 

\  will  be  billed  at  the  specified  rate  (see 
'  rate  chart  of  various  numbers  of  inser¬ 
tions)  on  a  line  count  basis.  For  example, 
an  advertisement  of  ten  lines  will  be 
billed  at  10  times  the  classified  line 
rate,  etc. 

Advertisements  using  extra  white  space 
and/or  display  heads,  text,  or  signature 
in  Vogue  Light  8,  10,  12,  or  14-point 
I  maximum,  will  be  charged  by  agate  rule 
measurement — (14  lines  per  inch)  at 
the  prevailing  rate  for  the  number  of 
insertions. 

DISPLAY  CLASSIFIED:  The  use  of 
rules,  boldface,  cuts,  or  other  decorations 
changes  your  classified  ad  to  "classified 
display.”  The  rate  for  Classified  Display 
it  $2.50  per  agate  line — $35  per  coiumn 
inch  minimum  space.  ! 

DEADLINE  FOR  CLASSIFIED  AD¬ 
VERTISING.  Tuesday,  S:00  P.M. 
Count  five  average  words  to  the  line.  No 
abbreviations.  Box  holders’  identities  held 
in  strict  confidence.  Replies  mailed  daily. 
Editor  4i  Publisher  reserves  the  right  to  i 
edit  all  copy. 
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VERNON  V.  PAINE 
Quality  Newspapers 
899  W.  Bonita,  Claremont,  Calif. 

ITS  NOT  THE  DOWN  PAYMENT 
that  buys  the  newspaper — it’s  the  per¬ 
sonality  and  ability  of  the  buyer.  "This 
is  why  we  insist  on  personal  contact 
selling. 

LEN  FEIGHNER  AGENCTY 
P.O.  Box  189,  Mt.  Pleasant,  Michigan 

CONFIDEN’TIAL  INFORMA’nON 
Daily  Newspaper  Properties 
W.  H.  Glover  Co.,  Ventura,  Calif. 

DEAN  SELLERS  sells  Arizona  and 
Western  Newspapers.  625  E.  Main, 
Mesa,  Arizona.  Phone  964-2431. 

The  DIAL  Agency,  1503  Nazareth, 
Kalamazoo,  Mich.  Phone  349-7422 
“America’s  No.  1  Newspaper  Broker” 

SELECT  NEWSPAPERS  AVAILABLE 
in  South  and  Southeast.  Newspaper 
Service  Company.  Inc.,  P.O.  Dr.  12428, 
Panama  City.  Fla. 

PACIFIC  NORTHWEST  Licensed 
Broker  of  Newspai>er  Properties 
H.ARRIS  ELLSWORTH 
P.  O.  Box  509,  Roseburg,  Oregon 

CONFIDENTIAL  NEGOTIATIONS 
for  purchase  and  sale  of 
Daily  NEWSPAPERS  Weekly 
in  Eastern  states 
\V.  B.  GRIMES  &  CO. 

DuiKint  Circle  Building 
Wiishington  D.C.  20036 
DEcatur  2-2311 

Newspapers  For  Sale 

BILL  MATTHEW.  Newspaper  Broker, 
now  at  new  location,  129  Buena  Vista 
Drive,  Dunedin,  Florida.  Formerly 
P.  O.  Box  12,  Panama  City,  Florida. 
Have  excellent  properties  available  in 
Midwest  and  Southeast. 

EDITOR-PAR’TNER  wanted  profitable 
weekly  Zone  2.  Investment  $15,000  to 
$25,000.  PUBLISHERS  SERVICE. 
P.  O.  Box  3132.  Greensboro,  N.  C. 

FINEST  SUBURBAN  NEWSPAPER 
PROPER’TY  IN  THE  WEST  I 
Only  $150,000  down  includes  receiva¬ 
bles,  ultra  modem  plant,  finest  locale, 
most  iiermissive  terms  I  have  ever 
offered . 

J.  A.  Snyder,  Newspaper  Broker 
2234  E.  Romneya  Dr.,  Anaheim.  Calif. 

TABLOID  NEWSPAPER  nationally 
distributed,  coast  to  coast.  Financial 
condition  good.  No  equipment.  Can 
move  distribution  iioint.  Sell  outright 
or  consider  investing  working  partner. 
$15,000  will  handle.  P.  O.  Box  7170, 
Cleveland,  Ohio  44128. 

GROWING  FLORIDA  WEEKLY  news¬ 
paper  with  tremendous  potential.  Will 
sell  for  less  than  last  year’s  gross.  Rea¬ 
son  for  selling?  Other  interests.  Reply 
Box  614,  Elditor  &  Publisher. 

CALIFORNIA 

1963  volume  exceeded  $375,000.  Serves 
one  of  the  fastest  growing  regions  of 
the  state.  Priced  at  $250,000.  Excellent 
terms. 

JACK  L.  STOLL  &  ASSOCIATES 
6381  Hollywood  Blvd. 

Los  Angeles  28,  California 

NORTH  CAROLINA  COUNTY  SEAT 
newspai>er  in  expanding  industrial 
area.  Good  schools,  residential  sections, 
recreational  facilities.  Well-equipt^ 
plant.  $120,000  annual  gross  and  in¬ 
creasing.  Down  payment  $35,000.  Box 
629,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

SUDDENLY  WE  HAVE  five  Colorado 
weeklies,  and  several  other  good  west¬ 
ern  pat>ers  listed,  ranging  from  $17.- 
000  to  $250,000.  Lyle  Mariner  Associ¬ 
ates,  Brokers,  1441  Welton  St.,  Denver. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Newspapers  Wanted 


A  WEEKLY  IN  NOR’IHEAST.  about 
$50,000  gross.  Offset  preferable.  Box 
587,  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 

UP  TO  $30,000  DOWN  for  exclusive 
weekly — Southwest,  Rockies.  Veteran 
publisher.  Top  references.  Replies  con¬ 
fidential.  Box  568,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Publications  For  Sale 

GROWING  REGIONAL  MONTHLY, 
located  in  southeastern  portion  of  Zone 
6,  with  approximately  10,000  circula¬ 
tion  (Audit  Bureau  of  Circulation  mem¬ 
bership)  for  sale  by  owner  for  $38,500 
— $10,000  down  and  balance  at  6‘/r. 
Ideal  for  semi-retirement  living  in 
Southwest,  providing  income  of  from 
$7,500  to  $15,000  to  working  operator 
per  year.  Owner,  involved  in  extensive 
writing  project,  would  also  consider 
working  partner.  Box  595,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

Business  Opportunities 

BUSINE3SS  MANAGER  for  growing 
newspaper  publishing  corporation.  $10.- 
000  investment  required.  Box  618,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


NEWSPAPER  SERVICK 


Press  Engineers 


Newspaper  Presses  and  Convey  .-s 

THE  EDWARDS  TRANSFE,; 

Co.,  Inc. 

1100  Ross  Ave.  -  1315  Ashlai  d  St 

Dallas  2,  Texas  Riverside  1  6368 

ERECTING,  DISMANTLING 
TRUCKING,  REPAIRING 
AND  PROCESSING 
Serving  the  South  and  S.W.  since  '900 


BYRNE  &  GUAY 

Bought  iold 

NEWSPAPER  PRINTING  PRES.SES 
Factory  Trained  Machinists  &  Riggeri 

•  Dismantling  *  Ereetir  g 

•  Moving  •  Repairing 

Local — Worldwide — Nationwide 
TOO  So.  Dearborn,  Chicago,  Illinois 
Phone  427-7366 


Newspaper  Press  Installations 
MOVING— REPAIRING— TRUCKING 
Expert  Service — World  Wide 
SKIDMORE  AND  MASON  INC. 
55-59  Fourth  Street 
Brooklyn  31,  New  York 
JAckson  2-6105 


SHARE  AN  IBM  Typesetting  (^m- 
puter.  No  capital  investment.  Box  643, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

Bottks  Bought  &  Sold 

HARD-TO-FIND  BOOKS  LOCATED 
thru  world-wide  contacts 
Book  Landero,  6631  Hollywood  Blvd., 
Hollywooii,  Calif.  90028 


NEWSPAPER  SERVICES 
I  Consultant  &  Analyst 

NEWSPAPER  ANALYST 
Do  you  have  union  and  mechanical 
problems?  Experienced  man  will  sur¬ 
vey  your  plant — make  recommendations 
— give  advice.  Dependable,  accurate, 
reasonable.  No  long,  drawn-out  affair. 
References.  Box  631.  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


HANDY  FILLERS,  printed  11  pica 
unit  copy — save  editorial  and  composing 
costs.  P.O.  Box  5451,  San  Francisco. 


EQUIPMENT  MART 

Circulation  Equipment  For  Sale 

CHESHIRE,  Chopper  Type,  heavy  duty, 
for  tabloids,  magazines  &  flexies;  in 
operation;  $1350;  Ebccel  Corp.,  Linden¬ 
hurst.  L.  I..  N.  Y.  516-TU  4-2636. 

Composing  Room 

Model  840  VARITYPER  HEADLINER, 
three  years  old,  with  45  fonts.  Ideal  for 
offset  weekly  cold  composition  opera¬ 
tion.  Priced  to  sell.  Canterbury  Press. 
301  Mill  St..  Rome,  N.  Y. 

L.  &  B.  HEAVY  DUTY 
NEWSPAPER  TURTLES 
are  in  use  ail  over  the  United  States 
and  foreign  countries.  “Ask  the  man 
who  uses  them.”  $84.50  to  $97.50.  None 
better  at  any  price.  Write  for  litera¬ 
ture. 

L.  &  B.  SALES  COMPANY 
111-113  W.  Market  St.,  Elkin,  N.  C. 

World’s  largest  distributor  of 
Newspaper  Form  Trucks 
Telephone:  835-1513 


E&P  Employment  Zone  Chart 


Use  zone  number  to  Indicate  location  without  specihe  Identification 
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Equipment  Mart 


BUY  OR  SELL  NEW  OR  USED  NEWSPAPER  EQUIPMENT  IN  THIS  BIG  MARKET-PLACE 


Pur f orator  Tape 

LOW  3T  PRICE  and  best  qualitjr 
:tor  tapes  in  USA.  $.31  per  roll 
for  <"  and  $.96  for  14" — all  widths 

Lfo.-  CSneinnati,  Ohio.  Cartons  only, 
le;  now  from : 

POP.  ’AGE  NEWSPAPER  SUPPLY  ' 
44  E.  Exchange  St.,  Akron,  Ohio 

per:  ORATOR  TAPE-TTS  &  FRIDEN 
8"  or  14"  dia.  rolls.  Quality  &  Economy 
,  TfRMAN  O.  RUFF  SALES 
P.O.  Hox  12266,  St.  Petersburg,  Fla. 

Photoengraving  Equipment 

FAIIU  IIILD  SC.\N  -  A  -  GRAVER  CADET. 
Works  like  new — looks  like  new;  use<l 
little.  $2,500.  Island  nisp.atch.  Grand 
Island.  New  York.  j 

Presses  &  Machinerv  I 


Presses  &  Machinery 


TUBULAR  DECK 

ONE  SET  OF  LONG  FRAMES  WITH 
1  SET  OF  PAPER  ROLL  HRACKETS. 
ONE  4-PAGE  TUBULAR  2/1  PRINT¬ 
ING  SECTION  MADE  IN  1948. 
Available  Immediately! 

JOHN  GRIFFITHS  CO.,  INC.  | 

420  Ijexington  Ave.,  New  York  17.  N.Y. 
Murray  Hill  5-4774 

6-UNIT  SCOTT— 223/4" 

steel  Cylinder — Roller  Bearing — Arch 
type  in-line  Units  with  2  H-D  3/2 
Doable  Folders — 2  AC  Drives — Reels 
and  Tensions — Trackage  C-H  Convey¬ 
or*— 4  Capco  Portable  Color  Fountains 

Attractively  Priced — Removed  <t  Loaded 
Located  Pontiac.  Michigan 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  E.  42nd  St.  N.Y.  17  OX  7-4590 

COLE  FOLDERS 
TRIM  M  ERS-GLU  ERS 

H  -  H  -  Double  Parallel  or  any  combi¬ 
nation  for  Rotary  Presses.  High  Speed. 
Okla.  Mach.  Wks.,  Inc.,  1637  W. 
Main,  Oklahoma  City,  Oklahoma. 

AC  405  CEntral  6-8841 

Tsdn  76  HP  Electronic  AC  Drives 
Carved  Routers  all  lengths. 

Tobolar  Routers. 

Pony  Aatoplate  23A*  length. 

What  are  your  needs? 
GEORGE  O.  OXFORD 
Box  90S  Boise,  Idaho 

8-UNIT  GOSS  23-9/16" 

With  2  extra  color  cylinders,  two 
rsvanible  units  for  full  color.  Two 
donbla  folders,  C-H  conveyors,  reels, 
AC  drives. 

Can  be  divided  into  2  Octuples 
Available  immediately! 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  E.  42nd  St.  N.Y.  17  OX  7-4590 


DUPLEX  8-PAGE 

Standard  tubular  deck,  2  to  1  model, 
long  side  frames.  Available  now  I 
loyal  S.  DIXON  CO. 

■■Newspaper  Press  Erectors” 

11426  Penrose  St.,  Sun  Valley,  Calif. 


6-OOLOR  WE»  OFFSET  PRESS. 
Ideal  for  saK>lements  or  book  signa- 
toreo.  Egnipp^  with  folder  &  sheeter; 
3  webe.  In  oi>eration  daily.  $36,000. 
Box  627,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


tPage  Top  Deck  for  Duplex  Standard 
■Mnilar  2/1  complete  with  frames  and 
paper  roll  brackets.  Available  30  days. 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 
W  E.  42  St.,  N.Y.  17,  N.Y.  OX  7-4690 


SCOTT  PRESSES— 23-9/16"  ! 

14  UNITS— 2  FULL  COLOR  DECKS—  ^ 
4  HALF  COLOR  DECKS— REVERSES  i 
—2  HEAVY  DUTY  3/2  DOUBLE  j 
FOLDERS  WITH  CONVEYORS--I4  ; 
REELS,  TENSIONS  AND  WOOD  I 
ELECTROTAB  PASTERS  —  TRACK-  i 
AGE— HURLETRON  COLOR  REGIS-  I 
TER  CONTROL— WEB  SEVERING 
DEVICES  —  MAGNETTIC  CYUNDER 
BRAKES— PORTABLE  COLOR ! 
FOUNTAINS.  j 

WOOD  JR.  AUTOPLATE 
WOOD  HEAVY  DUTY  i 

AUTOSHAVER 

This  is  high  speed  equipment— 46,000 
I>er  hour — with  Cylinder  Gears  In  Oil 
Casings.  Can  be  split  up  as  2  Presses 
to  suit  your  requirements.  Available  1 
immediately — Located  Vancouver,  B.  C.  I 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES  1 

60  E.  42nd  St.  N.Y.  17  OX  7-4590 


Wanted  to  Buy 

Linotypes — Intertypes — Ludlows 
PRINTCRAFT  REPRESENTA'HVES 
136  Church  Street,  New  York  7,  N.  Y. 


6-UNIT  R.  HOE  i 

223/j"  Double  Sextuple  Press 

steel  cylinder  —  roller  bearing  —  pat¬ 
ented  ink  pumps  with  ink  rails  —  2 
double  folders  —  1  color  hump  —  2 
reverses  —  4  portable  ink  fountains  — 
balloon  formers  —  2  Cutler  Hammer 
conveyors  —  A/C  —  125  Drive. 
Reconditioned  and  Installed 

5-UNIT  GO.SS  UNITUBE,  75  H.P. 
Drive,  color  deck,  page  folder  l)uilt 
in.  complete  with  vacuum  caster  and 
all  stereotype  equipment.  Will  sell  all 
or  any  part. 

Universal  Printing  Equipment  Co.,  Inc. 

Lyndhurst,  New  Jersey 
N.J.  438-3744  OX.  6-5458  N.Y. 

5-UNIT  GOSS  PRESS 

Arch  Type — 22-3^" 

One  Extra  Color  Cylinder  plus  two 
Reverses,  for  Pull  and  Spot  Color. 
Reels  and  Tensions.  Double  Folder  with 
Conveyors.  Balloon  Formers. 

Excellent  condition.  Available  August. 
Located  Calijornia. 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  E.  42nd  St.  N.Y.  17  OX  7-4590 

Harris  Mod.  LTC — 22  x  30  Offset 
Harris  Mod.  EL— 22  x  36  Offset 
(2)  Ludlows — Gas  and  Electric  Pot 
(1)  Left  Hd.  Cabinet  w/mats  (Send  for 
Mat  List) 

Linotype  Mod.  8  Electric  Pot 
APEX  PTG.  MACHY.,  210  Elizabeth 
St..  NEW  YORK-12,  N.Y.  WOrth  6-0070 

GOSS  COMET,  serial  #202,  in  good 
condition;  8-pages,  8-12-em  columns 
with  24  chases,  72-inch  roll.  Reason¬ 
able.  Can  be  seen  in  operation.  Deliv¬ 
ery  in  December.  Write  or  call:  Leo  J. 
Carle,  Chronicle  -  Telegram,  Elyria, 
Ohio. 


24-PAGB  DUPLEX  TUBULAR  2/1 
model,  excellent  condition,  complete 
stereo  equipment.  Available  immedi¬ 
ately. 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 
60  E.  42  St.,  N.Y.  17,  N.Y.  OX  7-4690 


4-UNIT  SCOTT,  21  %"  Arch  Type.  In 
line  end  fed  —  Double  Folder  —  Pony 
Autoplate,  Metal  Pot  —  Curved  Router. 
'ITie  Daily  Review,  Hayward,  Calif, 

Stereotype  Equipment  For  Sale 


NEWSPAPER  PRESSES 
COMPLETE  PLANTS 
MAT  ROLLERS 
.STEREO  EQUIPMENT 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  East  42nd  St..  N.Y  17  OXford  7-4590 


32  and  imssibly  48-page  press,  23 
cut-off,  not  too  old — not  more  than  two 
decks.  The  Daily  Iberian,  New  Iberia, 
La, 

WANTED — Use<l  text  and  display  mats 
for  G-4-4,  either  single  letter  or  duplex. 
State  price  and  condition.  V.  Eck,  Ilun- 
woo<ly  Institute,  818  Wayzata  Boule¬ 
vard,  Minneapolis.  Minnesota,  55403. 

WIRETYING  MACHINE 
Contact:  Los  Angeles  (Calif.)  Times 
I’urchasing  Department 


HKLI*  Vi  .ANTED  1 

Circulation 

TOL-FILLMENT  MANAGER.  ABC 
New  York  City.  Growth  opportunity 
Salary  open.  All  benefits.  Box  562, 
Editor  &  Publisher, 

CONSULTANT  neederl  by  small  Ohio 
daily  on  motor  route,  carrier  delivery 
promotion  program.  Could  he  han¬ 
dled  evenings  or  weekends.  Box  646, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


^  10-*PON  ELEUTRIO  FURNACE;  pneu- 

POR  SAiLiB:  Take  immediate  posses-  matie  pump;  Wood  Jr.  Autoplate,  21^ 
•km  of  good  S-page  Goss  Comet  flat  inch;  Wood  Standard  Autoshaver.  Ben 
M  prsea.  tZ.ZiO — AIWI.  Wm.  H.  Shulman  Associates,  60  E.  42nd  St., 
James,  Valley  Courier,  Alamosa,  Colo.  New  York,  N.Y,  10017. 
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COUNTRY  CIRCULATION  Sales  Man¬ 
ager.  A  metropolitan  newspaper  in  the 
North-Eastern  section  is  looking  for  a 
Sales  Manager  whose  only  objective  is 
to  increase  SALES.  Must  be  promotion- 
minded  and  lie  able  to  direct  an  ag¬ 
gressive  field  force.  Newspaper  expe¬ 
rience  need  not  be  of  major  impor¬ 
tance;  other  allied  successes  and  expe¬ 
rience  would  be  given  serious  consid¬ 
eration.  All  replies  confidential.  Box 
635,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

PROMOTION-MINDED 
Circulation  District  Supervisor 
for  challenging  ixMition  on  morning 
daily  in  highly-competitive  Eastern 
area.  Excellent  advancement  oppor¬ 
tunity.  Full  details  first  letter,  please. 
Bo.x  669,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Classified  Advertising 

SALESMAN  with  3  to  6  years^  expe¬ 
rience.  Salary  $6,600  minimum  plus 
commission,  bonus  and  expenses  ,  ,  . 
a  real  opportunity  for  advancement 
with  a  large  metropolitan  paper  in 
Area  6.  Moving  expenses  paid.  Send 
complete  resume,  salary  expected,  ref¬ 
erences.  Box  692,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CLASSIFIED  MANAGER  for  23,000 
circulation  daily.  Ideal  working  condi¬ 
tions.  Progressive  paper  in  growing 
31,000  i>opalation  city.  Box  666,  Editor 
&  Publishsr. 


SALESWOMAN— Age  30  to  46 
with  6  to  15  years’  experience,  who 
may  (or  may  not)  have  done  suiwr- 
visory  work.  We  want  to  train  some¬ 
one  to  be  a  supervisor.  A  real  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  a  career  woman  with  a 
paper  over  250,000  in  Area  6.  Box  635, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


CAM.  young,  experienced  and  ener¬ 
getic,  nee<led  now  for  progressive  Area 
1  New  England  daily,  10-M  range. 
Management  potential.  Write  Box  634, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

CAM  for  100,000  weekly  chain  in  Zone 
5.  Untapped  potential  of  areals  largest 
want  ad  media  offers  excellent  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  right  man.  Box  648,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


HELP  W.\NTED 

Display  Advertising 


AD  MANAGER  OPPORTUNITY  on 
14,000  6-day  p.m.  north  central  states. 
Aging  publisher  wants  to  complete 
younger  permanent  management  team 
soon.  ■Top  product,  modem  equipment, 
new  plant.  Docent  salary,  bonuses,  and 
profit-sharing  for  young  man  who  can 
deliver  in  advertising  and  promotion. 
Previous  management  experience  help¬ 
ful  but  not  necessary.  Write  fully. 
Box  690,  IMitor  &  Publisher. 

DISPLAY  ADVERTISING  SALESMAN 
Preferably  college  trained  in  advertis¬ 
ing.  Must  have  experience  in  the  field. 
Age  30  to  46.  A  top  metropolitan  morn¬ 
ing  daily.  Middle  West.  Exceptional 
salary  and  fringe  benefits.  Box  680, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

ADVERTISING  MAN  WANTED— $125 
week  start,  or  salary,  commission. 
I.arge  weekly,  only  paper  in  county. 
Aggressive  merchants.  Permanent,  good 
future  man  able  handle  responsibility. 
Write  fully.  I.eader,  Salem,  Ind. 

ADVERTISING  SALESMAN  for  50,000 
<laily  that  offers  salary  at  least  equal 
to  similar  areas  and  more,  if  experi¬ 
ence  warrants  .  .  .  plus  vacation,  in¬ 
surance,  retirement  and  profit-sharing 
l)enefits  second  to  none  in  U.S.  Young 
man  (or  woman)  who  likes  to  sell  and 
knows  the  mechanics  has  room  to  ad¬ 
vance  with  this  newspaper  group  mem- 
!  l)er.  Prefer  person  near  northern  part 
;  of  Zone  2,  but  write  regardless.  Send 
t  resume  to  Box  605,  Editor  &  Publisher 

ADVERTISING  SALESMAN  for  good 
ABC  weekly  in  South  Jersey  resort 
area.  Salary  and  auto  expense.  Send 
exl)erience.  salary,  etc.,  to  Box  610, 
&litor  &  Publisher. 

IF  YOU  ARE  A  YOUNG  MAN  with 
sales  ability  and  interested  in  the  busi¬ 
ness  side  of  newspapering,  this  is  your 
opiKjrtunity.  ihiblisher  of  weeklies  in 
Area  3  can  offer  (growth,  development 
and  salary  advancement.  Send  letter 
and  resume  in  confidence;  let  us  ex¬ 
plain  the  details.  Box  619,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

RETAIL  ADVERTISING  SALESMAN 
for  sales  ixjsition  on  staff  of  modem 
24,000  circulation  daily  newspaper  in 
Northwest  Florida.  Established  M- 
counts — new  businesses  opening  rapid¬ 
ly.  Must  be  experienced,  quick  on  lay¬ 
out  and  detail.  Prefer  married  man. 
sober.  Permanent  position  and  good 
pay  for  producer.  Benefits  include 
bonus,  hospitalization  and  retirement 
plan.  Excellent  opportunity  for  man 
willing  to  produce  a  good  days  work. 
Send  resume,  photo  and  reference  along 
with  salary  requirements  to  Box  606, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

CHALLENGING 

OPPORTUNITY 

Awaits  working  ad  director  for  26-M 
p.m.  daily,  Sunday — undersold  market 
in  industrial  city.  Chart  Area  4.  Pub¬ 
lisher  has  financial  ties  with  other 
properties.  Replies  confidential.  Must 
furnish  references  on  request.  Box  630, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

RETAIL  ADVER^nSING  SALBSMEN 
for  new  positions  on  expanding  domi¬ 
nant  Michigan  weekly  chain.  Excellent 
opportunity.  Box  628,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


SALES  MANAGER  to  take  complete 
charge  of  New  England  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising  sales  department.  The  man 
we  want  has  had  several  years^  ex¬ 
perience  in  selling  advertising  media 
and  is  ready  to  step  up  into  a  man¬ 
agement  job.  ■This  is  an  exceptional 
career  opportunity  for  a  man  who  has 
had  a  successful  record  in  sales.  Age 
no  factor.  Salary  commensurate  with 
experience  and  ability  4-  many  extra 
employee  benefits.  Box  626.  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


SAN  FRANCISCO  AREA  DAILY.  50.- 
000  circulation  class,  needs  sharp  ex¬ 
perienced  display  man  good  at  layout, 
copy,  service.  Booming  beautiful  area; 
great  opportunity  with  fast-moving 
:  group.  Must  have  car.  Good  salary  for 
the  right  man.  Send  complete  resume, 
references  and  salary  requirements  to 
Box  633,  Flditor  &  PuUisher. 
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READ  THESE  COLUMNS  FOR  THE  BEST  JOB  OPENINGS  IN  THE  NEWSPAPER  INDUS  RY 


Display  Advertising 


ADVERTISING  SALESMAN 
Newspaper  operation.  Zone  2 
Box  654,  Editor  &  Publisher 

FLORIDA  WEEKLY  needs  display 
salesman-promotion  man,  soonest.  Must 
have  experience  in  sales  and  makeup 
for  offset  paper  and  know-how  to  fol¬ 
low  through  on  promotions.  Send  full 
information,  photo,  first  letter.  Caj)e 
C-oral  (Fla.)  Breese,  c/o  T.  K.  Cassel, 
Publisher,  Box  857,  Leesburg,  Florida. 

WANT  TO  MOVE  UP? 

Experience*!  newspaper  advertising 
salesman  for  department  store  classi¬ 
fication.  Retailing  and  marketing  back¬ 
ground  required  along  with  thorough 
understanding  of  newspaper  advertis¬ 
ing  operations.  You  have  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  join  one  of  the  country’s  most 
progressive  and  best  managed  news¬ 
papers  located  in  Zone  1.  Good  salary 
plus  contract  commissions  and  business 
expenses.  Opportunities  for  growth  and 
promotion.  Liber.ol  company  benefits. 
Send  complete  resume,  including  salary 
requirements  to  Box  625,  E<litor  & 
Publisher. 


GENERAL  NEWS  REPORTER,  young, 
experienced,  enthusiastic.  Eirtt  news-  ' 
paper  group;  situation  could  lead  to  I 
advancement.  Fine  community.  Write 
Larry  Lindgren,  Monroe  Evening  ' 
Times,  Monroe.  Wis. 

EXPERIENCED  MALE  all-around  re¬ 
porter  who  can  double  on  city  desk 
from  time  to  time.  Interested  in  a 
"sleeves  up"  newsroom  man  who  ap¬ 
preciates  local  scene,  can  write  heads, 
dummy  out  pages  and  run  main  desk 
on  days  off,  vacations,  etc.  Staff  of 
five  to  six.  Joe  Rothstein.  Morning 
News,  P.  O.  Box  1660,  Anchorage, 
Alaska. 

READY  TO  MOVE  UP  TO  A 
MANAGING  EDITOR'S  JOB? 

Is  the  time  ripe  for  that  step  forward 
to  assume  some  new  managerial  re¬ 
sponsibilities?  If  you  agree  and  would 
be  interested  in  joining  and  directing 
a  young,  aggressive  news  staff,  then 
we'd  like  to  take  a  look  at  you.  We're 
a  middle-sized  a.m.  in  Zone  2  with  a 
staff  of  16.  Excellent  opportunities. 
Send  complete  resume  to  Box  620, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

COPYREADER 
Experienced  newspaper  copyreader.  | 
Prefer  college  graduate  with  good  ; 
knowledge  of  grammar  and  current  af-  { 
fairs.  Salary  depends  on  experience. 
Write:  Personnel  Office,  St.  Paul  Dis-  . 
patch-Pioneer  Press,  St.  Paul-1,  Minn. 

GENERAL  NEWS  REPORTER  in 
Rocky  Mountain  city.  Opening  is  Im¬ 
mediate.  Give  background  and  refei^ 
ences  first  letter.  Sidary  commensurate 
with  experience.  No  'phone  calls,  please. 
Write:  E.  P.  Martin,  Managing  Editor, 
Casper  (Wyo.)  Tribune. 

NEED  IMMEDIATELY 
AOORBS8IVE  NEWS  PHOTOGRAPHER 
with  exi>ert  darkroom  extierience  for 
daily  newspaper  in  the  Virgin  Islands. 
Please  write  Box  589,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher,  giving  references  and  samples 
of  work ;  also  state  salary  desired. 

REPORTER,  experienced,  for  13,000 
daily  in  state  university  town.  City 
hall  or  courthouse  beats.  Managing 
Editor,  Columbia  (Mo.)  Tribune. 

WE  WANT  AN  EXPERIENCED  NEWSMAN 
— a  man  who  can  work  under  pressure 
— turn  out  accurate,  tight  news  copy. 
Prefer  backgnmnd  in  government  news 
and  investigative  reporting.  Should  be 
able  to  write  bright  features  occasion¬ 
ally.  Camera  exiierience  also  desired 
but  not  a  necessity.  Excellent  salary 
plus  opportunity  for  advancement  for 
the  right  man.  B&P  Zone  Chart  6. 
Box  588,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

COPYREADER.  with  wire  experience, 
capable  of  writing  appealing  headlines 
and  making  layouts.  Award-winning 
New  Jersey  daily  in  N.  Y,  metroimli- 
tan  area.  Liberal  fringes.  Box  624, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


Editorial 


EDITOR  WANTED  nationally  distrib¬ 
uted  weekly  tabloid  newspaper.  No 
beginners  or  prima-donnas  considered. 
Must  have  imagination,  ability,  and 
willingness  to  work  without  pushing; 
also  contacts  for  everything.  Employee 
or  investment  basis.  Complete  experi¬ 
ence  and  salary  expected  first  letter. 
P.  O.  Box  696.  Akron.  Ohio  44309. 

DESKMAN — Suburban  New  York  daily 
needs  rim  man — some  experience — look¬ 
ing  for  a  steady,  long-term  job.  Good 
hours,  fine  community.  Box  600,  Eiditor 
&  Publisher. 

EXPEDIEINCED  SPORTS  AVRITER  to 
handle  sports  page  of  daily  paiier.  Zone  i 
6,  in  market  of  16,000.  Good  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  advance.  Send  resume  and 
salary  requirements.  Box  615,  Eiditor 
&  Publisher. 

GER^ERAL  ASSIGNMENT  REPORTER 
FMve  years’  newspaper  experience. 
Award-winning  New  Jer.<sey  daily  in 
N.Y.  metropolitan  area.  Starting  sal¬ 
ary  $130.60.  Liberal  fringe  benefits. 
Box  622,  Eiditor  &  Publisher. 

GENERAL  NETWS  REPORTER  for 
courthouse,  city  hall,  etc.,  beat.  Small 
county  seat  daily.  Good  spot  for  right 
person.  Camera  ability  helpful  but  not 
necessary.  Give  full  details  in  reply. 
Box  602,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

NEED  A  WORKING  EDITOR  on  daily 
6,000  circulation.  Must  cover  desk. 
Completely  familiar  with  all  depart¬ 
ments.  Qualified  to  improve  our  local 
coverage.  Adequate  salary,  profit-shar¬ 
ing  plan — good  chance  for  advance¬ 
ment  in  a  progressive  newspaper  group. 
Send  resume  of  experience.  Zone  6. 
Box  598,  Eiditor  &  Publisher. 

POLICE  REPORTER  13-M  afternoon 
daily.  Contact:  Editor,  Roswell  (N.  j 
Mex.)  Daily  Record. 


WOMAN  POR  i 
PARADISE 

Tired  of  chill  winters  and  h«t  j 
summers  ?  Of  the  same  old 
places  and  faces?  Why  not  come 
to  Hawaii  where  it's  springtime 
year-’round  and  human  relations 
are  the  world’s  best?  The  na¬ 
tional  prize-winning  Women’s 
Department  of  THE  HONO¬ 
LULU  ADVERTISER  (daily 
and  Sunday  a.m.)  wants  able. 

.  experienced  reporter  who  can 
swing  from  hard  news  to  fea¬ 
tures  to  layout.  Guild  salary 
comparable  to  Mainland.  Only 
the  top-flight  should  air-mail 
resume,  tear  sheets  to: 

Mrs.  Drue  Lv+le 
Women's  Editor 
P.O.Box  3110, 

Honolulu,  Hawaii  96802 

A  COMPETENT  NEWSPAPERMAN 
who  knows  about  farming,  likes  farm 
people  and  can  specialize  in  writing 
and  editing  a  newspaper  farm  depart¬ 
ment  has  an  excellent  position  awaiting 
him  with  a  live-wire  downstate  Illinois 
daily.  Fine  opportunity,  salary,  extra 
benefits  and  top  working  conditions  for 
the  right  man.  who  can  take  over  an 
excellent  established  farm  department. 
Write  Box  636,  Eiditor  &  Publisher, 
giving  full  details  of  training,  expe¬ 
rience.  .background. 

A(XJRESSIVE  6-DAY,  above  10,000 
daily  in  upper  South,  wants  experi¬ 
enced,  solid  news  editor  to  handle  wire 
and  staff  of  four  r^jorters.  Give  expe¬ 
rience,  background,  all  facts,  minimum 
salary,  references  first  letter.  Box  655, 
Ekiitor  &  Publisher. 

CITY  EDITOR  —  small  daily.  Good 
working  conditions.  Fine  community. 
Write  A.  V.  Lund,  Shaw  Newspapers, 
Dixon,  Illinois. 


Editorial 


AN  EDITOR  FOR 
THE  WASHINGTON  POST 

Assistant  Eiditor  of  Women’s  Sec¬ 
tion  for  night  work.  Copy  editing 
styli.st  with  current  exiierience  in 
layout  and  makeup.  Mail  resume 
with  tear  sheets  to: 

Personnel  Director 
THE  WASHINGTON  POST 
1515  "L"  St..  N.  W.. 
Washington,  D.  C.  20005 

EXPANDING  PUBLISHING  HOUSE 
needs  Writer/Elditor  for  weekly  pe¬ 
riodical  for  Catholic  Junior  High  stu¬ 
dents  attending  public  schools.  t)ppor- 
tunities  include  eventual  editorship  and 
unusual  creative  challenge.  Salary  open. 

AND 

Associate  Editor  to  assist  in  research 
and  development  of  adult  education 
material  including  paiierhack  series  and 
a  catechist  perio<lical.  Excellent  oppor¬ 
tunity  and  challenge  for  iterson  with 
imagination.  Salary  o|>en.  Box  640, 
Eiditor  &  Publisher. 

EXPERIENCED  DESK  MAN  or  Eiditor 
for  an  18,000  circulation  newspaper. 
Excellent  opportunity  for  advancement. 
Benefits  include  pension  plan,  hos¬ 
pitalization,  life  insurance,  etc.  Send 
resume  of  training,  experience,  and 
references  to  Bo.x  638,  ^itor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

FLORIDA  WEEKLY  needs  managing 
editor  experienced  in  offset  layout  pro¬ 
cedures.  Send  sample  editorials,  photo, 
full  information  first  letter.  'Three- 
year-old  paper ;  3.000  circulation  and 
growing.  Cape  Coral  (Fla.)  Breeze, 
c/o  T.  K.  Cassel,  Publisher,  Box  857, 
Leesburg,  norida. 

GEINER.\L  REPORTER  —  some  desk 
work.  Advancement  opportunities.  Ex¬ 
cellent  daily  community.  Write  A.  V. 
Lund,  Shaw  Newspapers,  Dixon,  Illi¬ 
nois. 

IMMEDIATE  OPENING  for  deskman- 
reiMrter  on  competitive  Illinois  sub¬ 
urban  daily.  Must  be  experienced  and 
know  camera.  Air-mail  resume,  refer¬ 
ences  and  pay  requirements  to  Box  661, 
Eiditor  &  Publisher. 

#1  REPORTER  for  20,000  plus  6-<lay 
()hio  daily  on  Lake  Erie.  Man  needed 
to  cover  top  stories — spot  and  feature. 
Camera  experience  preferred  but  not 
necessary.  Ingenuity  and  writing  abil¬ 
ity  all  imix>rtant.  Some  college  and 
some  experience  necessary.  Salary  $120 
per  week.  Send  letter  with  clips  and 
full  particulars  to  Box  660,  Eiditor  & 
Publisher. 

OHIO  DAILY.  6-day  p.m.  (13,000  ] 
circ.)  needs  reixirter  in  20’s  for  combi¬ 
nation  sports,  desk,  and  straight  news 
in  excellent  college  community.  Write 
background  and  salary  exiiectations  to: 
W.  E.  McKinney,  Times,  P.  O.  Box 
635,  Marietta.  Ohio. 

PLENTY  OF  HARD  WORK 
A  good,  live-wire  desk  man  will  find 
this  job  one  which  requires  his  full  at¬ 
tention.  It’s  on  a  m^ium-sized  daily, 
directe*!  by  those  who  want  an  excel¬ 
lent  product.  An  experienced  newsman 
with  6  to  16  years  behind  him— who 
can  lay  out  a  smart  looking  package, 
turn  out  snappy  heads,  has  sound  news 
judgment  and  demands  sharp  copy  that 
is  readable — can  fill  the  bill.  Located 
in  an  interesting  and  unique  Texas 
community.  Reply  to  Box  646,  Eklitor 
&  Publisher. 

STAFF  ADDITION.  Experienced  news 
reporter-photographer.  .San  Francisco 
Bay  Area  suburban  .35,000  afternoon 
and  Sunday  daily.  Contact  Delmar  Nel¬ 
son,  Managing  Editor,  The  Daily  Re¬ 
view,  116  W.  Winton  Ave.,  Hayward, 
Calif. 


SOCIAL  EDITOR  for  afternoon  ..aily 
of  14,000  circulation.  Fine  living  irea 
— good  salary  and  l)enefits:  you  .«r- 
:ite  your  ow’n  page.  Write:  C.  V.  ow- 
land,  Lewistown  (Pa.)  Sentinel. 

WOMEN’S  PAGE  ASSISTANT  lan 
E'rancisco  Bay  Area  suburban  )00 
circulation  afternoon  daily.  Co.  act 
Delmar  Nelson,  Managing  Editor.  he 
Daily  Review.  116  \V.  Winton  e., 
Hayward,  Calif. 

WRITER  -  REPORTER 
(Advertising  Agency) 

If  you  realize  the  similarity  betv  .^en 
good  industrial  ad  copy  and  good  news 
copy  ...  if  you  think  business,  per  se, 
is  exciting  ...  if  you  are  technically 
oriented  ...  if  you  really  enjoy  writ¬ 
ing  ...  if  you  believe  in  the  intrinsic 
value  of  advertising,  then  write  to  us 
with  complete  information  about  your¬ 
self,  samples,  a  photograph,  and  sal.ary 
required.  Located  west  suburban  Chi¬ 
cago.  Box  632,  Eiditor  &  Publisher. 

Free  Lance 

FREE  LANCE  REDORTERS.  Extra 
side  income  reporting  unusual  sensa¬ 
tional  high-interest  stories  (Sex.  Nar¬ 
cotics,  Raids,  Riots.  Rape,  Murder, 
intimate  biogs  on  belly  dancers,  strip, 
pers,  etc.)  Pictures  helpful.  National 
Bulletin,  Inc.,  Box  22,  Cuyahoga  Falls. 
Ohio  44222. 

FREE  LANCE  WRITERS  wante<l  for 
feature  .articles  on  woodworking  plants 
or  furniture  factories.  Elasy-to-follow 
outline  furnished  and  leads  as  to  where 
stories  may  be  obtained.  Payment :  24 
per  approved  word  and  $3.00  per  pub¬ 
lished  photograph.  Articles  needed  im¬ 
mediately.  Write:  National  Hardwood 
Magazine.  2065  Union  Avenue,  Mem¬ 
phis  4.  'Tennessee. 

Miscellaneous 

JOB  OPPORTUNITIES  on  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Newspaper.  For  application  write: 
P.N.P.A.,  2717  North  E’ront  Street, 
Harrisburg,  Pa.  17110. 

Promotion 

ADVERTISING  PROMO’nON  MAN 
needed  immediately  with  experience  in 
direct  mail,  sales  presentations,  re¬ 
search,  etc.  Salary  to  $9,000  depending 
on  experience.  Personnel,  Bergen  Eve¬ 
ning  Record,  160  Riv'er  St,,  Hacken¬ 
sack,  New  Jersey. 

ADVERTISING  AND 
PROMOTION  MANAGER 

Manufacturer  of  automated  equipment 
for  newspaT>er  and  praphic  arts  in¬ 
dustry  locate<l  in  Zone  5  needs  younp, 
appressive  man  with  either  ad  traininp 
or  iul  exi)erienoe  who  will  prow  with 
successful,  dynamic  younp  company. 
Nee<i  idea  man  who  will  hack  up  sales 
<lepartment  with  ad  an<l  promotion  pro- 
pram.  Starting  salary  $S.OO0.  Excel¬ 
lent  career  opportunity.  Write  fully  to 
Box  ft44.  Editor  &  Publisher.  All  re¬ 
plies  in  confidence. 

Public  Relations 

CHICAGO-BASED  medical  association 
has  PR  job  for  versatile  writer  with 
newspaper  experience  to  write  news 
releases,  promotional  material,  radio- 
TV  programs  and  spots.  Will  train  in 
Radio-TV  writing.  Applicant  must  be 
enthusiastic,  hard-working.  Position 
offers  excellent  benefits,  great  poten¬ 
tial.  Salary :  87.500  to  $8,000.  Send  de¬ 
tailed  resume  to  Box  642,  Eiditor  & 
Publisher. 


_  TRADE  .SCHOOLS 

ION.  Experienced  news  w 

rapher.  .San  Francisco  Linotype  School 

jrban  .35,000  afternoon  - - 

ly.  Contact  Delmar  Nel-  OHIO  LINOTYPE  SCHOOL 

Editor.  The  Daily  Re-  LOGAN  4.  OHIO 

Winton  Ave.,  Hayward,  Linotype,  Intertype  Instruction 

Free  Information 

EDITOR  8C  PUBLISHER  for  October  24,  1964 


SUtuatlons  Wanted 

YOUR  FIRST  SOURCE  FOR  QUALIFIED  PERSONNEL  IN  ALL  NEWSPAPER  DEPARTMENTS 


Adminigtrative 


17  'KARS’  KXPERIENCK,  asency,  re- 
tai!  national.  Seek  manoKerial  oppor- 
to;i:ty  Chart  Area  1,  2.  3,  4.  National 
a  p-’ocialty.  Ambitious  family  man.  Box 
56:<.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Is  vour  Public  Relations  lasginsrT  Is 
your  Sales  Promotions  slipping?  Let 
17  vears’  newspaper  management  and 
pulilishinir  experience  put  life  and  re- 
ne'  ed  vigror  into  your  company.  Put 
your  firm’s  name  in  its  proper  per- 
spK-tive  by  hiringr  a  man  with  know- 
ho'.’  and  ability  to  Bui)ervise  your  pub¬ 
lic  relations  and/or  promotion  depart- 
mei'.t.  Will  also  consider  first  or  second 
position  in  newspaper  management. 
Box  596,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Af'COUNTANT — Fifteen  years’  news- 
I)ai)or  experience.  Complete  knowledge 
of  I'usiness  office  operations.  Top  ref¬ 
erences.  Will  relocate  for  a  position 
with  a  future.  Box  657,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

Circulation 


AOr.RBSBITF!  CIRC'ULA’nON  MANAGER 
desires  challenging  position  with  possi¬ 
bilities  of  advancement.  Proven  ability 
— workable  knowledge  of  all  phases 
of  circulation.  Resume  upon  request. 
Prefer  Zone  3  or  4.  Box  561,  Editor 
ft  Publisher. 

CTRCULA'nON  MANAGER’S  position 
wanted  with  a  daily  only,  or  daily 
and  Sunday  paper  in  the  .Southern  Cali¬ 
fornia  area.  Fourteen  years’  experience 
in  circulation  with  suburban  and  met¬ 
ropolitan  newspapers.  For  further  in¬ 
formation  call:  714-827-0276,  or  P.  O. 
Box  5315,  Buena  Park,  Calif. 

Correspondents 

FEATURES  —  SPECIAL  ASSIGNMENTS 
NEW  YORK  —  ITNITED  NATTONS 
write:  BRAUN,  POB  158.  NYC  1045S 

AMERICAN  ABROAD:  Free-lance 
journalist  and  correspondent  seeks  ad¬ 
ditional  assignments.  Has  insight  into 
European  life  acquired  in  7  years’  resi¬ 
dence  abroad,  mostly  in  Germany.  Aus¬ 
tria.  Can  furnish  economic,  social,  cul¬ 
tural  articles;  also  spot  news  coverage. 
Examples  of  published  articles  on  re¬ 
quest.  Air-Mail,  Victor  Westphal. 
Weinberg-str.  8,  Wiesbaden  (62),  W. 
Germany. 

Display  Advertising 

Al)  MANAGER-  Fifteen  years’  10-70- 
M  dailies,  monopoly/competitive  mar¬ 
kets.  Can  increase  revenue,  lead,  train, 
inspire,  organize,  create,  promote,  sell. 
Hard  worker.  Goml  .-ulministrator  — 
communicator.  Top  references.  Seeks 
prreatcr  challenge.  Zones  9.  8,  7  or  5. 
Age  41.  family,  college.  Box  660,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


BOOKS  ARE  MY  IN'TEREST 
and  so  are  people  and  events.  Rewrite 
man  (with  M.A.)  on  prestigious  South¬ 
ern  metro  daily  seeks  book-page  edi¬ 
torship  and/or  education  beat.  Avail¬ 
able  now — or  can  wait.  Box  591,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

AMBITIOUS  MANAGING  EDITOR, 
nine  years’  weekly,  daily  new8i>ai)ers. 
(yffset  experience.  Can  direct  newsroom 
operation.  Imaginative  —  fresh  ap¬ 
proach.  Family  man,  presently  em¬ 
ployed,  seeks  challenging  career,  daily 
newspaper,  trade  magazine,  or  public 
relations.  Box  653,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

ALL-AROUND  W'EEKLY  EDITOR. 
28,  looking  for  simiiar  post,  or  as 
reporter.  Coiiege  graduate.  Relocate. 
Available  imm^iately.  Box  656,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 

f'.UlERAJUNSTRIPPER-PHO’rOGRAI’HBR 
Will  answer  all  letters 
Box  658,  Eklitor  &  Publisher 


CUB  REPORTER,  GAL.  with  6 
months’  daily  experience.  General  as¬ 
signments.  Bright,  enthusiastic,  perse¬ 
vering.  Box  649,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 

DESK  MAN,  38:  slot  experience:  good 
reportorial  background.  Allan  R.  Weg- 
emer.  411  East  Ninth  Street,  ’Tucson, 
Arizona. 

EXECUTIVE  SPORTS  EDITOR— ex¬ 
perienced  in  all  phases  of  newspaper 
work,  public  relations — seeks  change  in 
right  direction.  Twenty  years’  experi¬ 
ence,  15  with  metropolitan  daily.  Box 
647,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


I  DON’T  WANT  TO  BE  A  Journalism 
Professor,  Railroad  Agent  or  com-  l 
puter  expert.  In  fact.  I  don’t  even  I 
want  to  be  a  publisher.  I  do  want  to  1 
continue  to  be  a  good  newspaperman 
— if  I  can  find  a  good  newspaper  that’s 
willing.  Eight  years’  experience — 6  re¬ 
porting,  2  copy  desk — ^plus  18  month’s 
news  writing  in  the  Army.  Age  .33. 
married.  B.A.:  also  M.S.J.  Northwest¬ 
ern.  Seek  post  that  will  lead  to  man¬ 
aging  editorship  of  small  daily.  $7,500 
to  start.  Box  627,  Editor  &  Publisher, 

PROOntEADER  — two  years’  experi¬ 
ence — B.A.  History  of  Art,  University 
of  Michigan — desires  part-time  work. 
Box  G37,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

SPOR’TS  WRITER— 32,  married— now 
employed — 12  years’  writing,  editing, 
dailies,  weeklies — all  phases  high  school 
sports :  three  years’  editing  offset  out¬ 
door  sports  magazine.  Tops  on  makeup 
exi>erience,  heads,  camera;  wants  re¬ 
sponsible  position — newspaper,  sports 
magazine.  Replies  answered.  Box  651, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

TOO  OLD  AT  42  for  a  new  job?  My 
“friends”  think  so;  I  don’t;  reporter 
for  9  years  on  labor,  business,  indus¬ 
try  beats;  interested  in  trade  maga¬ 
zine,  public  relations  or  on  a  good  news¬ 
paper.  ’Those  interested  in  proving 
my  “friends"  wrong,  write  Box  612, 
i  Editor  &  Publisher. 

WRITER -EDITOR -PR  Representative 
seeks  change  and  challenge  after  4% 
years  in  solid  but  confining,  big-firm 
public  relations  post.  Has  covered 
Washington  affairs  8  years;  KNOWS 
CAPITAL.  Was  newsman  in  D.C.,  Va., 
Md.  10  years.  Post-grad  in  history. 
Box  639,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


Employment  Agencies 


♦♦EDITORS  &  REPORTERS^^ 

National  clearing  house  for  competent 
personnel  coast  to  coast  at  no  charge 
to  employer.  Phone,  Write  or  Wire 
HEADLINE  PERSONNEL  (Agency) 
66  W.  46th  St.,  N.Y.C.  212  OX  7-6728 


COMPOSING  ROOM  SPEXJIAUST 
Have  detailed  knowledge  of  typesetting 
systems,  including  tape  operation,  pro¬ 
duction  potential  and  evaluating  pres¬ 
ent  and  proposed  equipment.  Available 
for  challenging  position  working  with 
metroix>litan  publisher  or  as  technical 
advisor  to  management  of  newspaper 
group  contemplating  or  now  using  tape 
automation,  including  computers.  Box 
613,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


PLANT  SUPERINTENDENT,  12  years’ 
daily  experience  as  general  foreman. 
E'loorman,  operator  (ad  guts,  straight 
matter) .  Apprentice.  2  years’  experi¬ 
ence  floor:  ^1  country  trained.  Crew 
capable  of  running  job  and  newspaper 
presses.  Available  immediately  due  to 
labor  difficulties.  Union.  Seeking  Zones 
7,  8  or  9.  Box  641,  Eklitor  ft  Ihiblisher. 

Public  Relations 

ACCOUNT  EXECUTIVE,  30,  with 
eight  years’  amusement  and  non-profit 
experience,  seeks  challenging  opix>r- 
tunity.  Box  652,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Special  Promotions 

SPECIAL  EIDI’nONS.  Business  Pages. 
Church  Pages.  Samples  on  request. 
P.O.  Box  111,  Dodge  City,  Kansas. 


Wichita,  Kansas. 

VBRSA'nLE  NEWSMAN,  now  head¬ 
ing  staff  of  outstanding  modest-sized 
daily,  seeks  news  or  faculty  connection 
in  university  community.  Midwest  pre¬ 
ferred.  Box  609,  Editor  ft  Publisher, 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 
Order  Blank 


TOP-FT,IGHT  chief  editorial  writer  tiY  beats:  interested  in  trade  maga- 
seeks  challenging  change,  such  as  re-  Public  relations  or  on  a  good  news- 

porting  the  news  that  matters.  Box  669,  paper.  ’Those  interested  in  proving 
Editor  ft  Publisher.  •’''Y  “friends"  wrong,  write  Box  612, 

_  i  Editor  &  Publisher. 

AGRICUL’TURAL  FIELD  EDITOR 

Experienced  in  state  farm  magazines.  WRITER -EDITOR -PR  Representative 
Good  writer  and  photographer.  Wants  seeks  change  and  challenge  after  4% 
to  get  out  of  the  office  and  back  on  the  years  in  solid  but  confining,  big-firm 
road.  Box  601,  Editor  ft  Ihiblisher.  public  relations  post.  Has  covered 

_ Washington  affairs  8  years;  KNOWS 

_ _  .  ..  CAPITAL.  Was  newsman  in  D.C.,  Va., 

EDITORIAL  CARTOONIST  wants  full-  Md.  10  years.  Post-grad  in  history. 
Ume  or  non-resident  work.  Samples.  Box  639,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 

Box  607,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


EX-SPORTS  EDI’TOR  seeks  similar  'l*^"*^*^^* 

post  on  small  P.M.  newspaper  M.A.  ” 
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Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 

By  Rol>ert  U.  Brown 

The  Press  in  the  Schools 


Mexico  City 

The  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
Inter  American  Press  Associa¬ 
tion  meeting  here  this  week  prior 
to  the  society’s  20th  annual  as¬ 
sembly  took  the  first  steps  to 
involve  members  in  the  fight  for 
academic  freedom  in  the  hemi¬ 
sphere  and  to  promote  “news¬ 
papers  in  the  Classroom”  proj¬ 
ects. 

Following  a  joint  meeting 
with  directors  of  the  Inter 
American  Educational  Associa¬ 
tion,  the  lAPA  board  adopted 
the  following  resolution: 

“Whereas,  as  established  in 
the  lAPA’s  charter,  freedom  of 
thought  and  its  spoken  and 
written  expression  are  insepara¬ 
ble,  essential  rights  w^hich  con¬ 
stitute  the  guarantee  and  de¬ 
fense  of  the  liberties  on  which 
democracy  is  based; 

“Whereas,  freedom  of  infor¬ 
mation  is  a  right  wdthout  which 
freedom  of  opinion  cannot  exist 
and  administrative  measures 
that,  under  any  pretext,  restrain 
such  freedom  are  incompatible 
with  the  democratic  way  of  life ; 

“Whereas,  freedom  to  learn 
and  to  teach  are  indispensable 
for  the  education  of  youth  in  a 
free  society;  and 

“Whereas,  in  this  task  a  free 
press  and  all  institutions  of 
learning  perform  a  fundamental 
role  by  providing  free  access  to 
information  and  knowledge 
without  which  representative 
democracy  cannot  exist; 

“The  Board  of  Directors  of 
lAPA  resolves: 

“One,  to  approve  and  endorse 
the  declaration  of  the  IAEA  in 
which  it  is  reaffirmed  that  in  a 
democratic  society  education  on 
all  levels  should  never  be  a  state 
monopoly  and  that  the  academic 
freedom  as  well  as  the  economic 
independence  of  these  institu¬ 
tions  should  always  be  guaran¬ 
teed,  and; 

“Two,  to  welcome  the  recog¬ 
nition  by  the  IAEA  of  the  mu¬ 
tual  responsibility  of  journal¬ 
ists  to  defend  man’s  rights  to 
knowledge,  and; 

“Three,  pledge  to  the  IAEA 
that  it  will  maintain  to  the  best 
of  its  ability  its  share  of  that 
obligation.” 

The  lAPA  board  also  re¬ 
solved: 

One,  to  express  its  pleasure 
with  the  recommendation  of  the 
IAEA  that  its  members  teach 
the  students  in  their  charge  the 
importance  of  the  free  press 
and  the  respect  it  deserves  as  a 


basic  pillar  of  a  free  and  demo¬ 
cratic  society  and  that  the  news¬ 
paper  be  used  in  the  classroom 
as  a  complementary’  element  to 
the  formation  of  the  civic  re¬ 
sponsibility;  and 

Two,  recommends  to  lAPA 
members  that  they  facilitate 
visits  by  student  groups  to  their 
plants  to  promote  a  continuing 
interest  on  the  part  of  our  youth 
in  a  free  press. 

*  *  >i> 

The  board  also  formally  con¬ 
gratulated  the  Hartford  Cour- 
ant,  the  oldest  daily  newspaper 
in  this  hemisphere,  on  its  200th 
anniversary’. 

Approv’ing  membership  appli¬ 
cations  from  61  new  members, 
the  lAPA  returned  to  the  place 
of  its  birth  in  1942  with  a  rec¬ 
ord  high  membership  total  of 
707  newspapers,  periodicals  and 
associated  people  in  this  hemi¬ 
sphere. 

«  ♦ 

The  lAPA  Committee  on 
Freedom  of  the  Press  spent  two 
days  hearing  reports  on  the 
state  of  the  press  from  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  almost  every  coun¬ 
try  in  the  hemisphere. 

The  philosophy  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  and  of  the  lAPA  on  free¬ 
dom  of  the  press  was  restated 
by  the  committee  chairman, 
Jules  Dubois  of  the  Chicago 
Tribune.  He  declared: 

“We  insist  upon  the  inherent 
right  to  publish  and  we  defend 
freedom  of  the  press  without 
any  quarter.  But  we  reject  as 
repugnant  any  idea  of  liberty 
that  places  freedom  of  the  press 
outside  of  the  terrain  of  true 
freedom  and  responsibility.  In 
no  country  is  there  absolute  and 
unrestricted  freedom  of  the 
press.  There  exists  freedom  sub¬ 
ject  to  the  laws  of  libel,  ob¬ 
scenity,  slander  and  treason. 
Nobody  is  privileged  to  exercise 
unbridled  license  in  expressions 
either  personal,  oral  or  through 
the  printed  word. 

“As  responsible  journalists  we 
must  accept  these  rights  which 
we  so  freely  talk  about  and  the 
responsibilities  which  these 
same  rights  impose  upon  us  as 
free  journalists. 

“The  above  has  been  restated 
because  all  too  often  liberty  is 
confused  with  unbridled  license 
and  it  is  germane  to  remind 
those  who  would  commit  these 
mistakes  that  they,  too,  have 
certain  responsibilities  which 
cannot  be  ignored.” 


News  Media 
Groups  Plan 
Code  Study 

Washington 

Plans  are  undenvay  for  set¬ 
ting  up  a  five-man  steering  com¬ 
mittee  composed  of  members  of 
major  news  media  organizations 
to  study  the  recommendations  of 
the  Warren  Commission. 

The  decision  to  establish  such 
a  committee  was  reached  at  a 
meeting  here  Oct.  18  called  by 
Miles  Wolff,  president  of  the 
American  Society  of  Newspaper 
Editors.  Seventeen  representa¬ 
tives  of  newspaper  and  broadcast 
organizations  attended. 

The  group  decided  that  the 
five-man  panel  should  be  com¬ 
posed  of  one  member  each  from 
ASNE,  Radio-Television  News 
Directors  Association,  National 
Press  Photographers  Associa¬ 
tion  and  Sigma  Delta  Chi,  the 
journalism  fraternity. 

Alfred  Friendly,  managing 
editor  of  the  Washington  Post 
and  temporary  chairman  of  the 
committee,  said  he  would  request 
each  organization  to  nominate  a 
member  of  the  panel. 

The  panel  will  investigate  in 
detail  such  commission  recom¬ 
mendations  as  a  code  of  ethics 
for  the  press  for  coverage  of 
crimes  and  court  proceedings. 

Media  representatives  at  the 
meeting  agreed  that  the  Warren 
report — which  dealt  with  the 
events  surrounding  the  murder 
of  President  Kennedy — touched 
on  the  serious  problem  of  mass 
coverage  where  newsmen  influ¬ 
ence  an  event  as  well  as  report 
it. 

Dallas  Coverage  Accurate 

However,  the  group  defended 
the  performance  of  the  news 
media  in  getting  an  accurate, 
rapid  report  of  the  complex  de¬ 
velopments  following  the  assas¬ 
sination  to  an  anxious  nation. 

“Within  48  hours,”  they 
pointed  out,  “the  print  and  elec¬ 
tronic  media  reported  the  Dallas 
Story  so  accurately  that  the 
Warren  Commission,  in  10 
months  and  with  unlimited  re¬ 
sources,  did  not  alter  the  basic 
outlines  of  what  the  media  had 
reported.” 

Present  at  the  meeting  were 
Mr.  Friendly  and  Herbert 
Brucker,  editor  of  the  Hartford 
Courant,  representing  ASNE ; 
Clifton  Daniel  of  the  New  York 
Times,  William  B.  Dickinson,  of 
the  Philadelphia  Bulletin,  and 
I.  William  Hill  of  the  Washing¬ 
ton  Star,  representing  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  Managing  Editors 
Association. 


Joseph  Costa,  editor  of  lie 
National  Press  Photagrap  r, 
represented  the  photograph  s’ 
group,  and  the  Radio  and  T  e- 
vision  News  Directors  Asso  ;i- 
tion  sent  Roliert  Fleming  of 
ABC,  William  Monroe  of  N  C, 
William  Small  of  CBS  and  1.  j- 
ward  F.  Ryan  of  WTOP  N»"  •?, 
Washington.  Theodore  F.  K  p 
of  CBS  and  Julius  Frand.seii  .f 
United  Press  International  r  >- 
resented  Sigma  Delta  Chi. 

Attending  as  observers  were 
Stephen  McCormick  of  Miu,..il 
Broadcasting  system;  H(illi.s 
Seavey,  National  Association  of 
Broadcasters;  G.  Richard  Df", 
National  Editorial  Association; 
William  Farson,  vicepresident  of 
the  American  New’spaper  Guild, 
and  Dan  De  Luce,  general  execu¬ 
tive  of  the  Associated  Press. 

• 

JouriialiHin  Teachers 
Rewarded  for  Work 

The  Newspaper  Fund  has 
honored  36  journalism  teachers 
and  publications  advisers  for 
their  outstanding  work  during 
the  1963-64  school  year. 

James  E.  Powell,  a  teacher  of 
journalism  and  English  at  Carls¬ 
bad,  N.  M.,  Senior  High  School, 
was  named  Journalism  Teacher 
of  the  Year.  He  receives  an 
award  of  $1,000  for  exceptional 
work  with  young  journalists. 

Mr.  Powell,  32,  was  selected 
from  3,000  teachers  who  have 
received  grants  from  the  Fund 
for  summer  study  in  journalism. 

Since  he  began  teaching  at 
Carlsbad  in  1957,  nine  of  Mr. 
Powell’s  students  have  received 
scholarships  for  college  journal¬ 
ism  study. 

Paul  S.  Swensson,  executive 
director  of  the  Fund,  also  an¬ 
nounced  the  names  of  three 
teachers  who  will  receive  $500 
each  for  outstanding  perform¬ 
ances.  They  are: 

David  Braendle,  chairman  of 
the  English  department  and 
journalism  teacher.  Bay  City 
High  School,  Bay  City,  Mich.; 

Mrs.  Ella  C.  Hoffman,  journal¬ 
ism  and  English  teacher.  River- 
view  High  School,  Sarasota, 
Fla.; 

Mrs.  Anne  Nunamaker,  jour¬ 
nalism  and  English  teacher, 
Cleveland  Heights  High  School, 
Cleveland  Heights,  Ohio. 

• 

Maris  Suit  Ended 

A  libel  complaint  filed  several 
months  ago  by  Roger  Maris  of 
the  Yankee  ball  club  against 
United  Press  International  was 
dismissed  in  Supreme  Court, 
New  York,  this  week.  The  out¬ 
fielder  was  asking  $550,000  dam¬ 
ages  to  his  reputation  for  a  UPI 
story  that  described  his  mimick¬ 
ing  of  a  rookie  batter  with  the 
San  Francisco  Giants. 
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star  AutoSetter  and  Monarchs 
in  the  Warren  (Ohio)  Chronicle 


Star  AutoSetter  and  Comets 
in  the  Kansas  City  (Mo.)  Star 


Star  AutoSetter  and  Elecktrons 
in  the  Kokomo  (Indiana)  Tribune 


The  Star  AutoSetter  is  a  natural  partner  of 
high  speed  machines.  Its  top  speed  of  25  lines 
a  minute  lets  it  cruise  comfortably  at  10  to 
15  lines. 

The  smooth  “flow”  of  tape  through  the 
AutoSetter  reader,  space-age  circuitry  and 
silent,  motionless  electronic  components 
combine  to  assure  production  at  the  maxi¬ 
mum  output  of  any  linecasting  machine. 


The  Star  AutoSetter  is  increasing  daily 
production  on  Elektrons  in  the  Kokomo  ( In¬ 
diana  I  Tribune;  on  Monarchs  in  the  Warren 
( Ohio  I  Chronicle ;  on  Comets  in  the  Kansas 
City  ( Mo. )  Star ;  on  a  mixed  battery  of  22 
machines  in  the  Los  Angeles  Times  and  in 
scores  of  other  plants  throughout  the  world. 

The  full  AutoSetter  story  is  available  in  a 
new  four-color  brochure,  yours  for  the  asking. 


A  Division  oi  powers  s:  eaton 

SOUTH  HACKENSACK,  N.  J. 

CHICAGO  •  DENVER  •  KANSAS  CITY,  MO.  •  LOS  ANGELES  •  MINNEAPOLIS 
STAR  PARTS  (LINECASTING)  CANADA  LTD.,  MONTREAL  AND  AGENTS  OVERSEAS 


Parting  the  Bamboo  Curtain 
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Conferring  with  a  news  source:  R.  H.  Shackford,  ieft,  and  Secretary  of  State  Dean  Rusk 


R.  H.  Shackford  is  foreign  news  analyst  of  the  Scripps-Howard 
Newspapers.  Probably  no  other  correspondent  has  covered  so 
many  international  conferences.  When  in  Washington  his  beat 
is  the  State  Department. 

This  year,  between  spot  assignments.  Shack  undertook  for 
Scripps-Howard  readers  an  intensive  study  of  Red  China  and 
all  of  its  global  ramifications.  Reason:  It  is  time  America  be¬ 
came  better  informed  about  one  of  the  world’s  biggest  and 
potentially  most  dangerous  problems.  His  job:  Getting  knowl¬ 
edge  about  mainland  China  from  those  who  know  to  the  public 
that  needs  to  know. 

For  the  past  five  months  his  articles  entitled  “Report  on  Red 
China”  have  provided  straight  reporting  about  the  Mao 


regime,  authentic  interpretation  of  its  vagaries,  and  professional 
analysis  of  its  dangers.  The  articles  are  continuing. 

Shack  joined  the  Scripps-Howard  Washington  bureau  ini 
1952  after  years  in  Europe  as  United  Press  diplomatic  cor¬ 
respondent  and  General  European  News  Manager.  He’s  made: 
trips  abroad  with  Presidents.  Less  than  a  year  ago  he  swung! 
through  Southeast  Asia,  put  special  emphasis  on  Viet  Nam: 
and  Hong  Kong. 

Shack  was  born  in  Westbrook,  Maine.  He  was  graduated: 
from  Antioch  College  as  an  electrical  engineer.  His  ability  to  di 
below  the  surface  of  a  complex  international  story  to  determin 
what  forces  are  meshing  to  make  events  come  out  the  way  they 
do  makes  him  one  of  newspapering’s  best. 
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